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Founded 1826 


Ameritas 
First Store 


USINESS has its temples of no less consequence 
than those dedicated to the arts and the sciences. 
In New York they are many—and magnificent. 


The latest and most notable of these industrial land- 
marks is the new ten-story Lord & Taylor store, Fifth 
Avenue, 38th Street, 39th Street. It marks a new epoch 
in American storekeeping ; it clothes its activities in a 
new dignity and a new beauty. 


Just as the Metropolitan Museum and the great 
Public Library enclose and surround their treasures 
by a fitting and harmonious environment, so_ mer- 
chandise in this new store is housed and displayed 
in an atmosphere equally artistic, appropriate and 
significant. 


The firm was founded by Samuel Lord and George 
Washington Taylor at No. 27 Catharine Street in 
March, 1826. 


Important New Sections 


NCREASED. floor space makes possible the addi- 
tion of many new sections, including the following: 


Pianos, Player-Pianos, Victrolas, Records and Music 
Rolls. This section occupies most of the seventh floor. 
No effort has been spared in securing, under able direction, 
the finest instruments in the world, and in providing and 
arranging every facility for the comfort and convenience of 
visitors. 


Concert Hall. In connection with the Piano Section is a 
magnificent hall in which organ recitals by prominent art- 
ists will be given. Other musical entertainments are also 
planned. 


Boys’ and Young Men’s Clothing. This section shows 
the best clothing from the various style centers of the 
world. Everything required in boys’ and young men’s apparel 
may be obtained here. A feature is made of young men’s 
English clothing. 


Automobile Apparel. A new section on the fifth floor 
carries everything in automobile apparel and accessories. 


Toy Section. Now that more space is available, the all-year- 
’round toy section has been resumed. 


Candy. Is on the Fifth and Tenth floors. Candies made 
especially for and under the inspection of Lord & Taylor are 
delivered daily. 


Cut Flowers. A beautiful cut flower and plant section is 
located on the balcony at the rear of the first floor. This 
section is finished entirely in Rookwood Faience. 


Barber Shop. The children’s barber shop is on the fourth 
floor, and the men’s in the mezzanine basement. The chil- 
dren’s shop is an innovation which will be appreciated by 
mothers; Lord and Taylor house physicians and graduate 
nurses have supervision over the hygienic operation of these shcps. 


Dressing Rooms. For the convenience of men customers, liv- 
ing at a distance from the city, several dressing rooms have 
been provided in the mezzanine basement. 


Dining Rooms. Three large dining rooms are located on the 
tenth floor, opening on a foyer of French Caen stone with 
a richly ornamented ceiling in the style of the Roman Renais- 
sance. One of the dining rooms is in the style of the Adams, 
with an immense Wedgwood dome in the center in grays and 
greens. Lovers of Oriental art will be delighted with the 
octagonal Mandarin room done in Chinese Chippendale. The 
walls of this very interesting room are paneled in antique 
mahogany with scenes from Gautier’s exquisite little tale — 
“Le Pavillon Sur Eau.” The Loggia with its gracefully curved 
ceiling and artistic decorations is on the Fifth Avenue front. 
The dining rooms have a floor space of 15,000 square feet. 


All the old Lord & Taylor sections will be greatly enlarged in the 
new store. 


As in the past, orders by mail from out of town customers will receive 
immediate attention and be filled with painstaking care and accuracy 


Lord & Taylor 


New York 
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The Oldest Woman's Publication in America. 













From the painting by 





reproduced on the cover 


CONTENTS OF 


(See Page 8) 





Les Parisiennes, V. 
By DRIAN 
The Spirit of Hospitality (See Page 9) 
By FREDERICK TOWNSEND MARTIN 
The Home of John Jacob Astor, Sixth 
By RUBY ROSS GOODNOW 
The Astor Baby (See Page 15) 
Photograph by MRS. WALTER GRIFFIN 
The House of Clocks (See Page 18) 
By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 
(See Page 24) 


(See Page 14) 


Senator Lambkin’s Daughter Mary 
By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
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29th of each month. 
freight, which makes for slowness and irregularity of delivery. 


great deal of unnecessary correspondence. 


M. De 


interruption will occur in your receipt of The Bazar. 
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Harper s 
FOR MARCH, 





MAXFIELD PARRISH 


Fashions by Paul Poiret, Lady Duff Gordon, Soulié, Sohek and Tighe. 


IS YOUR HARPER’S BAZAR LATE? 


Harper's Bazar is forwarded so as to be in the hands of subscribers and newsdealers all over the country on the 
In certain sections, magazines do not receive the same handling as other classes of mail— they go by 


Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail. 


Address all communications to HARPER’S BAZAR, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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1914 


Published consecutively for Forty-eight Years. 


Stairways and Gardens 


Gardens and Stairways; those are words 
that thrill me 

Always with vague suggestions of delight. 

Stairways and Gardens. Mystery and 


grace 

Seem part of their environment; they fill 
me 

With memories of things veiléd from my 
sight, 

In some far place. 


Gardens. The word is overcharged with 
meaning. 

It speaks of moonlight, and a closing door; 

Of Birds at dawn—of sultry afternoons. 

Gardens. 
screening 

A vine-roofed arbor with a leaf-tiled floor, 

Where sunlight swoons. 


I seem to see low branches 


Stairways. The word winds upward to a 
landing ; 

Then curves and vanishes in space above. 

Lights fall, lights rise; soft lights that meet 
and blend. 

Stairways; and someone at the bottom 
standing 

Expectantly with lifted looks of love. 

hen steps descend. 


Gardens and stairways. They belong 
with song— 

With subtle scents of myrrh and musk— 

With dawn and dusk—with youth, 
romance and mystery, 

And times that were, and times that are tobe. 

Stairways and gardens. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


THIS NUMBER 
Corsets in Alaska 

By HELEN VAN CAMPEN 
The Thousandth Woman 

By E. W. HORNUNG 
Reflections of Floriline Schopenhauer 
As dictated to EDGAR SALTUS 

The Well Built Girl 

By GERTRUDE K. COLBY 


(See Page 26) 
(See Page 28) 
(See Page 30) 
(See Page 32) 


Miss Moreland (See Page 34) 


By MARIE VAN VORST 
The Man in the Mcon 
By MARGUERITE CLARK 


(See Page 37) 


If your copy does not reach you by the 29th, please wait two or three days before writing us, as the magazine will 
probably be delivered within that time. By following this suggestion both subscribers and the publishers will be saved a 


Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by Harper’s Bazar, Inc., George von Utassy, President; S. S. Carvalho, Treasurer; 
itt, Secretary, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, using the blank enclosed, so that no 


Single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly subscriptions, $1.50. 


In requesting change of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as the new one. 


Copyright, 1914, by Harper’s Bazar, Inc. 
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The L’ Art de la Mode 
Spring Exhibit 


Takes Place the Two Weeks 
Beginning March 2nd 


The newest Parisian crea- 
tions will be shown not 
only in the models them- 
selves, but in the trim- 
mings and materials 
which go to make up 
these models. 





The Exhibit is not only for the 
dressmaker, but for every fastidious 
woman who realizes the necessity of 
keeping in touch with Fashion’s 
changes. 


Aside from the usual attractive fea- 
tures of the Exhibit, which have 
always drawn such an enthusiastic 
attendance, tea will be served to 
visitors and dainty souvenirs will be 
presented with our compliments. 


L’Art de la Mode 
8-14 West 38th Street 
New York 

















An Acknowledgment 


Many pleasant letters come to the Bazar from pleased 
patrons of the “Personal Shopping Service.” For 
example: 


“* Dear Miss Jarvis: 

So many thanks for your kind purchase 
of my list of things. One could feel they 
were personally selected,—each being in 
perfect condition and all far more charming 
than one would imagine from the illustra- 
tions. Wishing your department a long life 
of usefulness. 

Gratefully yours, 
Mrs. ——.”” 
Rockaway, N. J. 





The Bazar extends to all the assurance of a shopping 
service that is not only satisfactory, but sometimes 
very surprising in the way of good results. 


Address, Jane Jarvis, Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


‘* Personal Shopping Service”’ 
1100 Publisher’s Building - - New York 























Spring and Summer Style Book—“Correct Dress” 
Mailed out of town upon application to Dept. ‘‘A.” 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., N. Y. 

















New Models at Special Prices 





Women’s and Misses’ Spring Suits 


Women’s, 32 to 44 bust. Misses’, 14 to 20 years 





No. 232.—Dressy Tailored Suit of English serge, in 
navy blue, white or black, short coat with rounded 
semi-empire back, Medici collar and vest of white 
pique, black satin collar, belt and sash end, coat 
silk lined; new yoke ripple tunic skirt. Value $39.50 29.50 


No. 242.—Dressy Suit of self striped wool crepe in 
navy, black, Paquin blue, green or mahogany, kimono 
coat with Gladstone collar of fine white lawn, revers 
of Persian striped eponge (can be worn open) forming 
vestee when closed; coat lined with fancy brocaded 
silk, new tunic skirt with yoke effect. Value $49.50 39.50 


Mazi and Telephone Orders Filled. Phone 6900Greeley 








For March, 1914 
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Gowns and Weaists 
| Made to Order 



















































Auction Bridge | 
| 








“BRIDGE PARTY” SCORE PADS de luxe, | Rate for Classified Advertising Under This Heading 
ith Null Made in 6 tinte apers, 25c | - 
3 pad. 'g2.50 a doz. postpaid. Circulars free. | One Year Thirty Dollars | Yer ORI AaEUELDER, OF _ COW 


Stearns & Beale, 217-219 Centre St., New York. Evening gowns a specialty. 160 W. 84th st. 
k. 


F | New Yor! 
Quer Sane a S Che bereninaty we in advance, ten per cent cash discount. Space limited to four agate lines, | MRS. ERIKSON, DRESSMAKING. 
ao ce . 5, e s, - " | 
promptly filled. Pen pe ink Crafts Co., average of twenty-five words. Uniform type. Forms close first of | Chie Gowns Made to Order at Short Notice, 
lin, Conn. preceding month. prepa Couns a ° estaley . 140 W. 95th St., 
| e verside 29 


| ARTISTIC DRESSES 
Made from your own material. 


Payable quarterly in advance, five per cent cash discount. Payable yearly, 
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Boas, Feathers, etc. 











































































































7 ° Unusual remodeling. Reasonable price 
MME. BLOCK, Willow or omrich pumes | Dress Plaitng & Trimmings Embroidery Homer. 11"; W. 37th t., N.Y, Tel. 5265 Greeley, 
made into ha andsome ate ne a umes. a SADLEIR - } MY REBUILDING OF GOWNS 
or chic nove radise aigrettes cleaned, re- —Accordion and side plaitings, pink- e — > 
modeled. Mail orders filled. 36 W. 34th St.. N.Y. | ing, buttons covered, hemstitching, dy ae of St aaa tee ee ee is the talk of New York, because I have made 
nets, chiffons, fringes, ete Gloves ‘cleaned. signs and colorings. Sent on approval. No eat- creations rey 5 of gowns that seemed useless. 
H. METHOT, Mail orders promptly ‘tilled. 38 W 34th St. alogue. Hurm Art Shop, 277 5th Ave., N. Y. Homer, 11!3 W.37th St., N.Y. Tel. 5265 Greeley. 
French Feather Dyer and Dresser Originator | | 
of ae Art of Re c ponatevesen. A a ans E/ / ° T. en | Mrs. CLARK, 34th 
into New. 29 West th Street, New York. ty +, adison Ave., hear th St., New Y 
LLectrolysts reatment Flesh Reduction | Smart French and Domestic frocks, Blouses and 
For Superfluous Hair | lingerie, to order and stock sizes. 
, 29)? | WE SCIENTIFICALLY REDUCE YOU. 
Child ni § Clothes SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Moles and facial | Reduction assured by applied exercise. Private | MISSA. 1. SLATER, 70 W. 38th St. Exquisite 
———— pte me removed UE Ye 4 instruction, both sexes. Booklet, 14th season. ———s. gowns, Smart frocks for all occasions. 
BEEBEE AND SHADDLE wish to announce New York. Tel. Murray Hill 1844. 8. P. Gilmore. | Berkeley Lyceum Gym., 21 West 44th Street, N. ¥. | Opera oats, | Out of tow 6678 Greeley. Prices 
oo removs _ on Feb. Ist from 38-40 W 33rd : oss ons ste Sai 
to larger and more convenient quarters at 402 itth HELEN BRIGGS, Electric Needle Expert, per- . OP’ 
Ave. (37th St.), Tel. Connection. manently removes hairs, moles, warts, birth- | Furs eS Remodeling } MRS. © ELAND ive gowns 
pares ae earene Dee 12 years ss ty | | Also offers model gowns in stock sizes 
roadway,now at4: t venue,corner th St e “ | A 
Ch + / 0 y | FURS. Siede Fur Co., 4 W.37th St. Remodel- The Cambridge Bidg., 334 Fifth Ave., N. y, 
Alropody ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. Superiiu- | ing, repairing and re-dyeing garments. We put 
~ ous hair, moles and warts permanently and pain- | og Ke equal to new. Moderate prices. | G. d W. . 
DR. E.N. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist. | sly removed, Ida Weinberger. #7 oy Grecien. | owns an aists 
Expert Manicuring. a Cogswell's Foot Tonic ee “ “2 ; Ready to Wear 
insures foot comfort, $1. | Foot Ointment, 50c. MARGARET 0 fth Ave. Super- | 4 
Toilet Powder, 25e. 418 Fifth Ave., New York. MARGARE" ee oan re pve. eer | Florist THE MENDING SHOP. Gowns remodeled, 
ments that are beautifying and restful. Shampoo- Suits cleaned and pressed. Shop waists and 
oe. $F WHELAN, o Biropodist, Facial juss. ing, scalp treatment. M jeinal hair tonic, si. 00. LORISTS—The best in fresh flowers, loose or gag a ¥ oe 4, Reading Cougbiin, 20 
sage, Manicuring, a essing anc ca | ie « : St., N. Y. ison Squar 
F Sere We 3 ae neg ll Sth Ave., al | agg ey ER ect to hn STREET DR ES, = : 
oom 707, ‘Phone 7155 Murray n4 rope 1D ESS! f 
7 ' Employment Agencies _| ttn. Max Schling, 22 West 59th St.. N.Y. evening gowns. Diréet™ from. manufacturer 
THE HELPFULNESS : , =| = | owest possible prices ooklet G, free upon 
of these little announcements cannot be judged MISS G: H; WHITE, agency. > vine house | ay Ey the Reser tor tu tates. | CCE. Seve AGGaNS OO. SENS S00 &, 


from their size The assurance of satisfaction is : > ised 

Sellen ote mond. “ keeper, secretary. Houses opened. First-class | mation concerning special articles not adverti: MLLE. ELISE. IMPORTER, 509 

GIVER GRR CRED ORE ST EET ORS. help of all kinds. Hours, 10-4. Sat. 10-12. | in our columns Scala masdiie ent ahumaie teas” Gs 
evening gowns from $18.50. Tailor made , to 

order from $55. Phone 7228 Murray Hill. 




















China and Cut Glass 














} . . > . . 
MISS MARQUARD STUDIO—2255 Bway | Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 
near Sist Street. Have you seen my dresser sets? 
Orders taken. Class and private lessons, China } ANNA M. CONSIDINE, Ladies’ Hairdresser 


My speciality: Featherweight hair pieces, latest 
Unexcelled quality nair. Call or write, 


Bewildering the Bees __ | *##<:s3" stn. 


MRS. TYLER MILLER, Importer and Man 
| facturer of fine hair goods— No. 80 and 82 Fleet st, 
Brooklyn. Established over 20 years.—Absol lutely 


decorating. Water color painting. 











Cleaning and Dyeing 





























Brper Cleaner, Byer, Ogzns, Laces, chitin, — patel ia biaaensinnin 
S4th St., 402 Mad. Ave., 233 W. 14th St. In quaint old Bohemia, thé honey bees are buzzing in ||| ANYTHING FROM A PIN CURL TO A WIG 
: startled bewilderment. Emorese Improved Har Gu. 
Saou ) we | a Oe. 
THE NEW “MH.” CORSET. Because — some sequestered mountain folk are making | For sale by ‘all rst clase Drug’ and Departmen 
lacing, Bo clase, _ From, stock, $20. , Te maaere, artificial flowers that cannot be distinguished from fresh 





hot-house plants. Jewelry 


GOSSARD FRONT-LACED CORSETS, 














also Back Laced Corsets, fitced by_ experie need 

corsetieres, $3.50 up. Corsets made to order. c - DIAM OL SI 

Simstead’ Corset Co. 44 W. 22nd St.. N. ¥. They emulate Nature in tint, texture, perfume and for- | BUNS, ees toweh Ae Cems 
e e pm ‘ . e cu an oe eweiry repair 

T. THOMA, CORSETIERE. == |! «smation. Their freshness is lasting, their fragrance is rav- Callmann, appraiser, 27 W. 37 St., N. Y. 

pacanancnneeicor tito ishing. Made only in one place in all Europe, sold only 


Lace & Lingerie 


SARA HADLEY, 9 East 35th St., New York. 
Antique and Modern Laces. Veils, Shawis, 





INDIVIDUAL CORSETS designed for indi- | in one place in all America. 
vidual needs. Mail orders car a to. | 
Prices reasonable, satisfaction gus ntes rs. | 
L. L. St. John, 418 5th Ave., N Y Tel oc ley 37 22. | 






































ey Sometimes known as Preserved Buds, these beautiful of Table Linens. ‘Lace for trousseaux a specialty. 

Bench pattern latest dest. Corset bing Glebeas Flowers (pronounced Glee-bay) are the prevail- THE, LINGERIE SHOP. Hand embroidered 

hactieeencinn ing rage. Worn by hostesses, debutantes and brides- Buy from direct. importer. Send for catsloges: 

Dancing maids; favored at the theatre, opera, and for gifts. ee 
Ladies’ Tailors 

eo epburn Willson ‘*Sfuemiicent.” studios Imagine!—a corsage of 15 Lily of the Valley sprays and TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED, 

7 er 8 Oo o rs on easonapbie. . . : ° e . 

Acolian Hall, 33 W. 42d Bi. 4923 Bryant three Sweetheart Buds, in Pink or Killarney tints for Comstock. 260 Firth Avenue, New York. “fa 
| BROADWAY DANCING ACADEMY, || $2.50; and they do not stain, do not fade or droop, do ||| aur 

SET a ee nee ne eee" 1] not have to be clipped or watered, or kept out the win ||| feat mmoriea st moderate. priese:“relepsone 


Plaza 4045, 678 Madison Avenue, New York. 
WM. NADDELMAN, Ladies’ Tailor and Fur- 








LOUISE MORGAN recently returned from dow over night! 


























tion toi sae Parisian Dances. ws ge *y. ~ f rier. 67 W. 48 St..Tel.4335 Bryant. co ee 
patric sian relat tien How may the women of America know of these things? solicited. Measurement guide sent by request. 
: yes j j i - - | S. STRAUSS. 
Decor ating & oF Furnishing The secret is told in the following from the Austro-Hun Ladies’ Tailor and Furrier. For many years bes 
gl aren garian Company, which advertises in this department. East Sard Bt. New York. “Phone Lenox 4578, 
2 , 5 ve., ecorations, 
Italian and French Furniture. Old Laces, Wood 
ings, Objets d J » and Mode wedi . THE REMODELING SHOP — out of om 
Batotings. Inquiries solicited. Phone SO84 Bryant. “Good goods and good advertising have built mag tog = =  nmostet, Nae Ne. 
! ~ my business. If you have something worth 
Delicactes while, it pays to tell the public about it.” Cave oe, Cruces. sd 


urwitz, 366 Madison Avenue, New York. 
phone, Murray Hill 1125 








THE CAKE SHOP. Wherever the Cake Shop 
Cakes go, they carry with them the conviction of Which is a sermon in itself to shopkeepers who would i 


home Absolutely nothing commercial about 
grow and develop. 





them. 362 Mad.Ave.,N.Y.,Tel. Murray Hill 5886. 














BAZAR READERS KINSEY’S LINEN STORE. A complete A: 
will find many suggestions here from the leading a eal table cloths, sapking. tore, 

. reads, real c: air 5 
shops of New York. Write the Bazar should you | a - 346 Mudinon Ave. at 44th gs 


require special information as to purchases 
Har per’s Bazar. 
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Millinery 





Shampooing 





Specialty Shops 





Imported Millinery. The latest 
chic as Well as Most wearable models at rea- 
onable., —— The Berkeley Theatre Build- 
oa 44th St.. N. Y. 


LA BELLE. 


AMAMI HENNA SHAMPOO contains just 
enough Henna to give lustre without altering the 
shade. Price 60c. Bijou Box asstd. samples 25c 
Prichard & Constance, 49 W.23d St., Dpt. H, N.Y 





VAN RENSSELAER . CRAMER STUDIO— | 
The Only Box Shopin N.Y. Boxes Covered to or- 
der. Art Novelties, Cards for dinner, ev te holi- 
day, valentines, etc. 10 E.48th St. M. H. 3737. 





Miscellaneous 


Shopping Commissions 





MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine ay or slightly used Evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds; Jewelry. 
69 West 45th St. Telephone 670 Bryant. 


FOR BUSY CLUB WOMEN: 

ayer confidence at reasonable prices. 
Indiana Press 
Wayne, Indiana. 





Also verses for all occasions. 
Syndicate. Dept. C. Fort 


RADE PARIS PARFUMS. - Concen- 
BIC ral oils, Water and Blended perfumes. 
Toilet preparations. Write for booklet. Dept. B, 
Natura Co., 15 E. 35th St., New York. 








RA’S ‘*BOSPHORA,”’ Sarah Bern- 
eee ourite Ay peer Gives a seductive, Orien- 
tal sweetness. 0 — $5.50— $9.75. Dept. B, 
Natura Co., 15 E. ith St., New York. 








Photography 


JANET PORTER 

Shops for or with patrons. Nocharge. Prompt, 
careful attention. Circular. Bank references. 
253 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel. Riverside 6177. 


MRS. F. N. DAVISON. Registered—experi- 
enced. Shops for and with customers. No 
charge. Personal attention given your order. Cir- 
cular. Tel. 1865 Bryant, 227 West 45th St., N.Y. 


HILDA M. GADE, 225 W. 80th St., New York. 
Every order filled personally. Ten years’ experi- 
ence. Children’s needs a specialty. Orders filled 
promptly. Correspondence solicited. 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 

Will shop — you - — anything on ap- 
roval. Ser nd for bulletin of 
argains. 366 Fifth ‘Avenue, New York. 


MRS. S. D. JOHNSON shops for and with 
customers without charge. aoe ocenes 
orders and rugs a specialty. 347 5th 

opp. Waldorf-Astoria. Tel. 2070 Murray AM 

















THE LILIAN GEORGE STUDIOS. 
portraits at residences. Sepia Monotone enlarge- 
ments or miniatures made from photographs and 
films. 5 W. 58th St., N. Y. Tel. 4876 Plaza. 


Home | 


MRS. E. MARTIN 

120 East 31st St., N: Y. 
and with customers. Personal interest taken in 
every order. Nocharge. 2602 Madison Square. 


General shopping for 





OWNELL STUDIO. Home portraiture a 
pare ny city or country. Old photographs, ~ 
guerreotypes, etc., copied and enlarged. Pho 
graphs colored. 45 E. 59 St.,N. Y.Tel.Plaza BTT0. 








Preserved Flowers 


GLEBEAS WONDERFUL FLOWERS 

(from Bohemia) Write for catalogue of actual 
photographs for corsage and decoration. Charm- 
ing. Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 W. 33rd St.,N.Y. 

















Raincoats 


PROMPT SERVICE aspeciaity. 9 years experi- 
ence. Interior furnishings and apparel purchased 
without charge. Highest references. Bookiet. Mrs. 
E. F. Bassett, 145 W.105St.,N. Y. Tel. R'side 4452. 


SWINGING PARROTS 

yee No mechanism to get out of order. 
imported novelties for as — and 
Gifc Shops. os J. Dierckx, 34 W. 36, N 


CECILIAN FIBRE FLOWER. 4 perfect imi- | 
tation of a +5 a? > or for decoration 
and corsage Pri ist on request. R. 
Morgan, Distributor, i24 E 4ist St., New York. 


AT MRS. DOW’S Beads from everywhere. 
Exclusive; artistic 8 s to suit your go 

and your personality ae Jay for children 
in Japanese boxes. 22 E h St., N. Y. City. 











Totlet Bs soatcsnial 


MAC SOUS —— Oat-meal Cream. Wonder- 
ful healer. hands, face, lips, chilblains. 
ity in mee. 50c the jar. Eurelle. Lincoln 





Necessi 
Trust Bide. Broadway, 72nd Street. N.Y. 





MARY GREY’S TREATMENTS 
for a the skin and firming the muscles. At 
salon or by appointment. Tel. 3014 Murray 
Hil, 2 E. 46th St.. opposite The Ritz. 
UIN-SEC. ASTRINGENT for tightening 
$i in. Makes throat firm and rebuilds tissue, 





and scalp at my parlors, 166 Lexington Avenue. 


AGENTS WANTED for “ Dia” Sanitary Nail- 
polish used by European Royalty. Sent in ex- 





| quisite Parisian Ivory container for 25 cents. 


Stanley Importations, 15 West 38th St., N. Y 





| TRUTHFUL PERFUMES from dew drenched 


MAYFAIR, Inc. Exclusive Stationery, Dinner | 


Favors, Prizes, Gifts and Novelties. Usual and 
unusual toys, dolls, Jack Horner Pies. 


661 Fifth Avenue, at 52nd Street, New York. 


PARFUMERIE RIVIERA exclusive and ex- 
clusively Parfums et Objets de Toiletie. a - 
formulae and private monogramm: 

specialty. Catalogues on request. 11 East 30th St. 


Shoes 


SWOPE SHOE COMPANY 
Our catalogue illustrates the newest and smartest 
shoe styles for Spring wear. Write for a free copy. 
924 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 




















Tea Rooms 





HELEN CURTIS, 

96 Fifth Ave., New York. General Shopping. 
No Charge. Circular. Bank reference. Personai 
interest in every order. Telephone 3286 Chelsea. 


EXPOSITION DE LUXE, 176 Madison Ave. 
Old Fashioned English Cookery. Pork Pies, 
Bakewell Pudding, Children’s Luncheon Play 
Room. Exquisite Handicraft Gift Novelties. 








Skin & Scalp Treatment 


SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE made 
= my method of treatment for the face and 

My offices are conveniently a at 45 
Wee 34th Go New York. James B. Qui 








ENGLISH RAINCOAT TAILORS 5 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Raincoats of the Better 
Kind For Men and Women. 


order. Low Prices. Write for Book of Samples. 








Rooms & Apartments 


Tailored strictly to | 





Social Courier 


MRS. THOMAS APPLETON, social courier to 
ladies visiting New York. Chaperoning Sa 
Private motor. Foreign languages spo ;Carlton 
Chambers, 402 Madison Ave. Tel. 2890 Murray Hill. 





BLUE BIRD TEA ROOM. Breakfast, = 
cheon, tea, dinner—Regular dinner 60—75— 
Club luncaeon—35. Home cooking. Smoking comm 
formen. 64 W.46thSt..N.Y. Bryant 6168. 








Tours 


BERMUDA TOURIST BUREAU 
Tickets, Free information. 

abou. Bermuda. 
tion. Price 





‘ou! 
Standard Guide, Fifth ee 
5 cents. 1180 Broadway, a. Ws San 





Totlet Accessories 


| valescence, 


} 
Everything 





Spring Blossoms—Arbutus, Violet, Lilac,Easter Lily, 
Apple Blossoms, Lily of Valley, Sweet Pea. $1.25 per 
oz. 7 samples 50c. Parfumerie Riviera, 11 E. 30th St. 
FACE AND SCALP SPECIALIST. 
in New York. 
patrons. 
for list. 





15 years 
Prominent physicians among 

Pure toilet articles a specialty. Send 
Lillian Stillman, 38 W. 38th St., N. Y. 








1 rousseaux 


WEDDING VEILS and wreaths to order 
from $15 up. Write for sketches and par- 
ticulars. Mail orders aspecialty. Miss Allien, 
9 East 43rd Street, New York. With Quiller. 


MRS. COPELAND. Wedding gowns and 
Mart trousseaux. Write for particulars. 
334 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Unusual Gifts 


CHILDREN’S SURPRISE-BOXES, for con- 
birthdays, or journeys. Each 
made to suit the child. Prices from $4. 

Elizabeth H. Pusey, 16 East 48th St., N. Y. C. 


BON VOYAGE BOXES 
Made wT? ry 7 Stevenson of Sewickley, Pa. 
mpress Apartments 
Atlantic City, N. J., until May Ist. 


HELPS FOR THE HOSTESS. 
Davis Quality Dinner = sold at Gift Shops, 
your Stationer’s or The A. M. Davis Co., Boston. 


FUN FOR YOUR GUESTS. 
Davis Quality Dinner Cards sold at Gift Shops, 
your Stationer’s cr The A. M. Davis Co., Boston. 


NECKLACES of hand-made perfume beads. Very 
oarecevs. Fifteen shades of six natural colors. 
$1to$5. Send for catalog. Shumway Bead Co., 
iireiand, Washington. 
































THE ADRIENNE. 319 West 57th St., N.Y. 

Enlarged and improved — Annex added — new 

dining room and nine suites with private baths. 
Apply to Miss Proudfoot. 


A WEALTH OF IDEAS—has been gained by 
experience in shopping with or for clients. Gifts, 
trousseaux, decorating and house furnishings, an- 
tiques, reproductions. Address above. 





MARINELLO PARLORS (Licensed) Marinello | 


face and scalp treatments and toilet pee vne 
Hair dressing. Consultation free; samples ap 
request. 45 W. 34th St. Phone Greeley 3 


A LITTLE JOURNEY 


| through the shops of this page will reveal many 


pleasant surprises. If the Bazar may help you— 


Write us. 








Advertising Chat—No. 4 


Putting 


Some few hundred millions of minutes 


Things In 280 we were a nation of shepherds, 


Motion 


hunters, trappers, farmers and fishermen. 


Every man was a producer; existence 


was a mere matter of subsistence 


helping oneself. 


When peoples began to multiply upon the earth, some 
produced more and some produced less; there arose 
the need for distribution—a division of the needful 


things of life. 


So the great idea of Business was brought into being 
-a system for passing along the utilities of the earth 
from him who has to him who hasn’t. 


Business has been described as “man’s mastery over 


nature by means of putting things in motion.” 


Adver- 


tising might be defined as man’s mastery over business 
by means of making things possible! 


Advertising creates demand: demand creates markets: 
markets create outlets for goods, thereby permitting 


the building of great factories devoted to the making of 
all manner of things for your use and comfort. 


Were it not for advertising, men could not bring food 
products from the furthermost ends of the earth and 
deliver them into the most remote homes of the land; 
you would be deprived of many luxuries and comforts 


you now enjoy. 


Were it not for advertising, men could not perfect 
great inventions, build machines to make them, and 
thus manufacture at a cost to permit universal sale. 


Look around you—-see the numberless things put in 
Be thankful for advertising, 


motion for your benefit. 
and be appreciative. 
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Buy advertised goods! 


Advertising Manager 
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ihe thrill and throb with the spirit 
of .the coming season,—already the 
great couturieres are preparing to un- 
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It is to be a picturesque season, —a 
Ao lacey, frilly, billowy period. Ruffles, 

prs ribbons, ruchings will run riot in tu- 

multuous panier and drapery effects. 
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Springtime! —the awakening season ; when old winter begins to shed 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


cy lightly turns to new fashions 


Per: Harpers (bazar 
am (Personal Shopping Service 


LREADY there is demand for the 
new modes in silks, and light 
fabrics. We all know how irksome is 
winter garb on the first bright day of 
Spring! 


There is a pronounced charm to the 
new street suits, trotteur frocks and 
tango dresses now on display; the new 
dinner and ball gowns are ravishing 
in the extreme. 


Returning tourists from southern re- 
sorts will hasten the vogue of the 
straw hat, and other needful Spring- 
time accessories. 


In planning your new wardrobe, you 
will receive many helpful suggestions 
in this number of the Bazar. You may 
choose with all the certainty of settled 
conviction. 


6) is The Bazar Shopping Service is at your command, 
toh aC without charge. Let me advise with you. 
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Harper’s Bazar “Personal Shopping Service” 
1100 Publishers’ Building “I “I “! + 
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Spring Fashions 
for Every Occasion 


At the left in the upper group is a strikingly effective suit 
of blue cloth. The coat is cutaway, with the new basque 
effect in back. The flaring chiffon collar and waistcoat of 
white can be removed if desired. The overskirt effect ends 
at each side of a rather full back. In dark blue or black, $40. 
Order number HB75 1. 


The suit in the center of the upper picture has a one-but- 
ton cutaway coat, with surplice collar effect and cuffs of self- 
color silk. The skirt has two bias bands in tunic effect. ‘In 
black, taupe, dark blue, or black and white check, $32.50. 
Order number HB752. 

At the right, in the upper group is a sports coat of 
“Golfine”’ (a sort of corduroy) in the new shade of brilliant 
red. It is slightly cutaway in front,sand has a loose belted 
back. The collar in back is a standing collar, with revers in 
front faced with black silk, and cuffs of the silk. Lined 
throughout with self-color peau de cygne. $16.50. Order 
number HB753. 


= 
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Below at the left is a charming evening dress of soft taffeta 
and net. In pale blue or pink, $30. Other colors can be 
ordered within three weeks. Order number HB754. 





The attractive dress below in the center is of soft taffeta, 
with frills of shadow lace. The surplice effect of taffeta can 
be worn as a standing collar effect, or turned over. In dark 
blue, or black, $25. Order number HB755. 


Below at the right is an unusually pretty and practical 
dress of serge. The collar, cuffs, girdle and lower tunic are 
of soft taffeta in the same color as the dress. In dark green, 
dark blue or black, $23.50. Order number HB756. 


Orders by mail should be sent to 


John Wanamaker 


10th Street and Broadway New York 
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LES PARISIENNES, V—“La Promenade de Printemps” By Drian 


Fifth in a series of drawings by the brilliant French painter and etcher, Etienne Drian 


The first balmy days of spring, whether in Paris or on the Riviera, call forth into the open the world and her neighbour. Beautiful women, good-looking 
clothes, brilliant sunlight—is it not the very spirit of spring that Drian has caught in this charming drawing? And who but the Parisienne can wear 
her clothes with the verve and the daring that makes the audacious flare take on lines of grace and the tilt of the hat become not rakish, but chic? 
8 , Harper’s Bazar 











THE CHILDREN OF THE DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER 


These youthful members of the house of Montagu are a happy blending of American and English 
blood. They all bear a close resemblance to their mother, who was Miss Helena Zimmerman, of 


Cincinnati. The heir to the title is the Viscount Mandeville. 
Edward stood sponsor. 
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His brother is Edward, for whom King 
The oldest girl is Mary Alice, and the youngest Millicent. 


é SHrtit of Bes preatity 


By FREDERICK TOWNSEND MARTIN 


To give pleasure to one’s guests, to make them happy-—pleased with those they meet, pleased with them- 

selves, and therefore pleased with their hostess—is the real object of social effort, Mr. Martin tells us. His 

experience proves that this result is best achieved in the small party of selected persons, and in the acceptance 
of this fact he sees an indication of a deeper and sounder culture underlying social life. 


O one will dispute, I think, the proposition 
that the object of all social efforts should 
be to make everybody happy. ‘To be happy 

because of the happiness of others—to feel the 
stimulation which comes from perfect accord with 
the minds of others—to be sensible of a community 
of interest with those who are seeking the joy of 
life for its own sake—this is the goal of true social 
entertainment. 

The man or woman with a healthy digestion 
enjoys good food and wines. But is there a more 
gloomy prospect than that of eating a meal in soli- 
tude? Even cattle love to graze together, and birds 
naturally fly to their feeding grounds in flocks. 

The secret of a good dinner or of a ball is in 
the combination of several means of pleasure, and 
this multiplies infinitely the satisfaction derived 
therefrom. 

Let us assume that we are really hungry on a win- 
ter's night when the icy blast howls without; that 
For March, 1914 


the food has been prepared by a culinary genius; 
that we have about usa group of dear old friends 
whose hearts reach out to us with understanding 
and good fellowship. If there are others present 
also, though comparative strangers, perhaps, whose 
fascinating qualities of mind promise new and de- 
lightful friendships, it is better yet! What a com- 
bination of enlivening elements! We are not being 
merely entertained. Far from it. If life means 
what it should to us, we are being made wiser, 
better, stronger. New ideas throng one’s mind. 
Under the influence of good food, good wine, good 
friends, we fling them out and receive them back 
again, enriched by combination with the thought of 
others. The finest impulses of our nature find ex- 
pression in the joy of living. 

As for. myself, I always derive greater satisfac- 
tion from a social function which permits close intel- 
lectual companionship with brilliant people—a din- 
ner, a ball, a reception or a garden party. We go to 
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any of these for one purpose only—to meet 
people. 

The hostess should playa part similar to that of 
the general of an army. She plans the affair with 
great care beforehand. She knows just what she 
wishes to accomplish. Her purpose is, of course, to 
bring together a group of congenial persons, make 
them comfortable and happy, and send them away 
satisfied with her, with those whom they have 
met and with themselves, carrying with them 
the pleasantest reflections concerning the oc- 
casion. 

In the great and elaborate entertainments which 
for a time were the fashion in New York and London, 
the personality of the hostess was overshadowed 
by the elaborate devices to which she was 
forced to resort. Where the hostess’s home was 
not large enough, the ball-room of a great hotel 
was engaged, and the hostess bore a relation to 
her guests about as close as that of the secretary 








THE PRINCESS RADZIWILL. 








Photograph by Lallie Charles. 


By the death of George, Prince Radziwill, in Berlin last month Prince Albert becomes actual head of that 
great and powerful family, and the former Dorothy Deacon, of Boston, as Princess Radziwill and 


Duchess of Nieswiez, assumes the most important position among the non-royal women of Europe. 
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Radziwill family is closely related to three royal houses, the I n, H 


of the navy to our sailors out at sea. Her per- 
sonal charm did not count on such occasions for 
nearly as much as did her managerial ability. 

But this form of large entertainment is now 
happily passing. It has always seemed to me that 
it was in a way the product of social competition 
rather than a suitable expression of personality. 
The tendency today, it seems to me, is entirely in the 
direction of greater simplicity. 

A most successful hostess 

I believe that this tendency is an indication of 
a deeper and sounder culture upon the part of the 
people of society. And surely those of us who have 
passed from our early enthusiasms to the mellow 
years of middle life find the simpler way much the 
more satisfying. 

My conception of an ideal small social gathering 
was really formed by my earlier experience in Lon- 
don. There, of course, there is a large number of 
distinguished persons who have never given way 
to the tendency toward these stupendous social 
affairs. Among those of the older and more exclu- 
sive set of London is a very dear friend of mine, 
Mrs. Hwia Williams. Her name seldom appears 
in the newspapers, yet there is no one in the great 
social world of London who seems to have such a 
natural talent as she for bringing together charming 
people. Her strength has always seemed to me to 
lie in the fact that she pervades the group which 
gathers at her home with the subtle charm of her 
own remarkable personality. 

She is now old, and I am sure that it is not unkind 
on my part to say that her appearance is not quite 
what it used to be. She is a woman of small 
means and, in addition, she is greatly handicapped 
by deafness. Yet, with all these seeming disad- 
vantages, no one receives more invitations, no one 
is more noticeably distinguished in all the impor- 
tant social gatherings—even those which include the 


representatives of the power and might of the 
British Empire. The late King Edward was always 
delighted to have her play bridge with him. He 
used even, I know, to go to her for information 
about the people and the activities of London society. 

The most delightful feature of Mrs. Williams’ 
entertainments is their extreme simplicity. The lack 
of display is, to cultivated minds, much more than 
compensated for by the originality of the hostess 
and of many of the persons whom she gathers about 
her. I always come away saying to myself: “‘Those 
were just the persons I wished to meet today.” 

A few days ago, at a most delightful luncheon 
given by Mrs. Williams, about ten of the older set 
of London were about the table. The conversation 
had been growing rather tense, some of the struggles 
of current British politics having intruded them- 
selves, when our hostess called across the table to 
her husband: ‘‘Dear Mousey, (her pet name for 
him) do go at once and bring in Melba.” The guests 
were all startled, wondering:— ‘Is Mrs. Williams 
indeed going to have Melba sing for us?” 


Melba’s namesake 


A moment later Mr. Williams appeared carry- 
ing a large black crow that had been sent as a 
present from a friend in Australia. It was ex- 
plained by our hostess that she had named the 
crow ‘‘ Melba” because ’she once had a little mis- 
understanding with the distinguished prima donna. 

The bird was remarkably intelligent and hopped 
about in the most friendly manner. We were all 
relieved to have our attention diverted for a moment. 
My niece, Lady Craven, who adores birds, seemed 
to have no fear of the crow, although it flew upon 
her shoulder and polished its beak upon her neck. 
A moment later “Melba” darted for the head 
of Monsieur Severine, sometime minister to Portu- 
gal, and proceeded to peck at him most viciously. 

Mr. Williams uttered a cry of despair. But 
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our hostess, Mrs. Williams, flew across the room, 
and, instead of consoling and sympathizing with the 
distressed but still dignified statesman, she surprised 
us all by implanting a loud kiss upon the wounded 
spot, after which she returned, graceful and smiling, 
to her seat. 

By this time everybody was of course convulsed 
with laughter. The tiff concerning politics had 
seemingly been entirely forgotten and the conversa- 
tion moved easily to more agreeable subjects. 


The risks of the small entertainment 


Of course the smaller, simpler social function 
depends, as I intimated above, almost wholly upon 
the hostess. Among three hundred a disagreeable 
personality is lost. Among a dozen the unpleasant 
note of a single negative character may disturb the 
harmony of the whole occasion. The hostess who 
is determined to succeed must have the entire 
situation well in hand. It even requires greater 
art, on her part, to appear quite unconcerned among 
so few than when entertaining a great number. 

On the other hand, one is much less liable to be 
bored by the small gathering than by the great one. 
Properly selected, the lesser group contains nobody 
who is not worth meeting. At the colossal affair one 
depends, after all, much upon luck for a good time. 
It simply cannot be controlled to advantage, even 
in a general way. I believe, therefore, that in the 
future, society both in London and in New York 
will continue to segregate itself in most of its en- 
tertaining into comparatively small groups. This 
is especially true of those persons whose mature 
experience makes them incline to seek the real 
values of social life. 

Indeed, all the world is becoming more human. 
We are demanding a closer and more intimate com- 
panionship. Thus is society becoming a truer eX- 
pression of personality and a more satisfying 
means of broadening the lives of its devotees. 

Harper’s Bazar 
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Miss Barbara Whitney 


tag-end 


There has been no busier butterfly in the social whirl than Katrina Stuyvesant. 





Miss Helen 
Hitchcock 


Miss Rose Dolan 
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Miss Flora 









Miss Adéle 
Burden 


Mrs. James 


Whitney Burden 


winter 


With the amazing 


energy, which the society gadabout can develop upon demand, she has flitted from Aiken to Palm 
Beach, back to the White Sulphur and Hot Springs, with a stop-over in Washington before the return 
to New York just in time for the Soirées Dansantes before Lent. 


mal social life, a wonderful climate, and the 

right to dress as one pleases make Aiken 
the most delightful winter resort imaginable. Of 
a verity, this tight little colony is a world to 
itself. Life there is not the opera bouffe of Palm 
Beach, dress playing but small part in it. There 
is no hotel life; every one lives under his own 
vine and fig tree or visits under the vine and fig 
tree of his friends. The cottages do not belie 
their name, the average home being as simple and 
unostentatious as the life. There are, however, one 
or two fine places, notably the handsome estate 
of the late William C. Whitney, which is now the 
home of his son, Henry Payne Whitney, and the 
manor house and farm belonging to Thomas Hitch- 
cock. The Clarence Dolans, of Philadelphia, the 
Joseph Harrimans, and the Oliver Iselins, who own 
“Hopelands,” keep open-house from early January 
until late spring. The layout of this resort is as 
informal as the life lived there. Sandy roads, pine- 
needle strewn, wind in and out of the woods, houses 
appearing as if by magic; even the main residence 
streets have none of the regularity of those of other 
resorts. 

Trap-shooting, golf, polo, motoring and tennis are 
the every-day sports of the colony, byt beyond all 
else, Aiken is the heaven of the equestrian. In 
the days when William C. Whitney was its un- 
crowned king, he appreciated the rare charm of its 
woods and left a lasting memorial to himself in the 
magnificent “Whitney Drive,” a road through semi- 
tropical woods that is always kept in perfect con- 
dition. On this road one meets each day the 
riding members of the colony. ; 
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Ocr5 and commodious cottages, infor- 


It has been said of the Aiken girl that all she needs 
to possess is a sunny smile and a riding-habit. This 
is by way of being very nearly true. So entirely 
does the colony live on horseback that the riding- 
habit is not only far more necessary than the sunny 
smile; it is emphatically the one thing needful. 
A girl might lose her whole wardrobe en route, but 
should she keep her habit Aiken will be satisfied. 

The riding costumes worn in Aiken all winter are 
practically the same as those worn in New York 
spring and fall. The girls and younger women in- 
variably wear knickerbockers with exceedingly 
smart riding coats. Light-weight worsteds, black 
with a white pin-stripe, stone gray, and covert, are 
the favourite fabrics. 

Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, her daughter Mrs. 
Julian Peabody, and Mrs. Iselin, favour the knicker- 
bocker habits. Among the other matrons honours 
are about equally shared between the divided skirt 
and the conservative riding habit. 

It must be borne in mind that with all its sim- 
plicity and apparent carelessness of attire Aiken de- 
mands that the riding costume be perfect of its 
kind. It brooks no negligence in the little points. 
Even the children know the correct boots and 
stocks, the proper hat and crop although not always 
wearing them. Perhaps nowhere else in this country 
is the “riding girl” so perfectly turned out when she 
so chooses as in Aiken. 

The horsey clothes disposed of, one’s next thought 
turns to sporting clothes of all kinds. The links of 
the Palmetto Golf Club are among the best in the 
world. Naturally golf is one of the joys of the 
colony, and sport clothes of much interest. 

As the weather is generally very pleasant and 
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comfortably warm, the women players usually wear 
skirts of heavy-welt piqué or of white serge, with 
light sweaters of silk, white golf shoes and white 
soft hats. Many of the men wear “summery” 
golfing clothes and nearly every one wears low shoes 
at all times. Furs are seldom seen at any time— 
never after February first. 

White costumes on the tennis courts are the usual 
thing. The skirts are of serge, or the newer fabric, 
golfine, worn with white silk or white crépe blouses, 
soft hats, turned-over collars and bright-coloured 
silk ties; these last are especially popular among 
the younger players. Many times the men wear 
the “Newport costume,” silk shirts, with rolled-up 
sleeves, white flannel trousers, white hat and white 
shoes. Of course, there are days when the weather 
is too cool for this attire, though generally it is like 
warm Indian summer in the East. 

In the evening, chiffons, silks, and nets are worn, 
but never velvet. In fact, evening gowns worn at 
Newport in August can be worn with all fitness 
in Aiken all winter; on the other hand, gowns worn 
in Aiken this winter will be seen in New York late 
in the spring and in Newport next summer. Many 
women make it a point to have certain costumes 
which can be carried along from one resort to the 
other. 

Much interest is being taken in the polo matches 
which are being played this season on the Whitney 
fields. The absence of the Whitneys, who are spend- 
ing several weeks in Europe, makes no difference 
in the enthusiasm shown by the “gallery,” for it is 
now known that Mr. Whitney will not captain the 
American team during the next International 
Match. Because of their fondness for polo, the 





MADAME PEZET 
Wife of the Peruvian Minister 


cottagers are taking a kindly interest in the 
William Post polo farm, just outside the town. A 
ride or drive to the “Farm” is an almost daily 
event with the younger element. The women’s 
polo team is doing excellent work; the members 
play every day on the Hitchcock grounds. Mr. 
Hitchcock frequently takes the part of coach. 
His model farm, not far from town, is being devel- 
oped under his personal supervision, but he always 
finds time to play ‘“‘coach” when his daughter Helen 
demands his services. 

Among the cottage owners who have been in 
residence since Christmas and who will remain until 
after Easter are the Sheffield Phelps, Mrs. John C. 
Mallory, who owns one of the beautiful homes of the 
colony, Frank Hitchcock, a brother of Thomas 
Hitchcock, the Josef Hoffmans, the Herbert Harri- 
mans, and Mrs. Valentine Mott. 

Being a cottage resort, outside or untoward 
events only casually affect the Aiken season. It 
is, for instance, perhaps the only resort in the coun- 
try utterly unaffected by the dancing madness. 
\ikenites do not tango in the daytime. The thé 
dansant is an unrecognized quantity and the soirées 
dansantes have passed by the tight little colony. 

It is de rigueur this vear to take in the White Sul- 
phur or the Hot Springs on the way North from the 
Florida coast. By a kind dispensation of Provi- 
dence, the same clothes do for the Virginia and 
Florida resorts, there being a month’s difference in 
the seasons. 

Washington has had a mildly hilarious winter. 
The members of the diplomatic corps and permanent 
Washingtonians have kept the social ball rolling. 
Dancing has held the centre of the stage, and, of 
course, the official receptions which have had to be 
recognized, have added to the zest of living. 

As a clothes show, the various afternoon affairs 
have been very interesting. The dressy tailor- 
made is the favourite calling costume. At one of 
the recent receptions, I noticed almost as many 


MADAME HAVENITH 
Wife of the Belgian Minister 


i ° 
of the British Embassy 


kinds of costumes as there were women. Mrs. 
Colville Barclay, the brilliant wife of the Counsellor 
of the British Embassy, wore a smart little ‘ail/eur 
of brown broadcloth. The skirt had the looped 
up drapery in the back which has been called the 
forerunner of the bustle. The coat was one of the 
floppy kimono-sleeve affairs which appeal alike to 
the stout and the slim, but which should be worn 
by the slim only. The collar and narrow straight- 
front waistcoat of white velvet gave the necessary 
note of contrast. Mrs. Barclay’s small white velvet 
hat with its brown feather and her beautiful ermine 
and sealskin furs repeated the brown and white 
colour scheme of her éaz/leur. 

Madame da Gama, wife of the Brazilian ambas- 
sador, on the same day wore a rose-coloured broad- 
cloth which proved that the former Mrs. Arthur 
Hearn still understands the art of clever dressing. 
The plaited tunic and the sash-end with its hand- 
some tasseled ornament were particularly effective. 

The Countess Szechenyi, while visiting the George 
Vanderbilts in Washington wore some particularly 
handsome gowns. The erstwhile Gladys Vander- 
bilt, although continuing to cling to her demure 
tailor-made, blossoms forth as a grande dame when 
the candles are lit. At one of the dinners given for 
her by the Austrian Ambassador and Madame 
Dumba, the slender little Countess wore a sump- 
tuous white and gold brocaded satin that added 
dignity to her figure and carriage. The skirt had 
one of the new square-cut trains. The sleeves of 
the bodice were merely squares of crystal net falling 
from the shoulders, leaving the arms practically 
bare. The rest of the bodice was almost all girdle. 
The Countess, realizing, perhaps, that this dinner 
dance was the most brilliant event of the season, 
wore the diamond tiara which was her mother’s 
wedding gift to her. 

Mrs. Marshall Field and Mrs. Medill McCormick 
are two Chicago matrons who are very much to the 
fore this winter in Washington. They were both 
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MADAME DA GAMA 
Wife of the Brazilian Ambassador 


at the Dumba ball and were both very handsomely 
gowned. Mrs. Field’s wonderful evening wrap 
excited more comment than her notably beautiful 
gown or her jewels. It was a long loose affair of 
blue fox, which to the casual observer would seem 
to be rightfully called pale yellow. That it deserves 
the name of blue is plain only when the fur is parted; 
it is dark blue near the pelt. This variety of fur, 
by the way, is literally almost priceless. The long 
pointed collar and cuffs were of white fox. The 
entire coat was lined with tailless ermine and it 
was fastened over on the left side with diamond- 
studded clasps. 

Palm Beach dances the clock around; it dances 
on the beach, on the verandas and at the clubs. 
Recently a clock with hands five feet long, and an 
ear-splitting gong has been placed on the beach so 
that the bathers may know when to stop swimming 
and go to the noon dance. The lateness of Lent 
makes the season correspondingly late, but it by 
no means makes any difference in its gayety. The 
bathing hour from eleven to twelve finds every one 
on the broad beach. The children, in white linen 
costumes and broad-brimmed hats, dig in the sand, 
bright coloured parasols dot the stretch of beach 
and the scene might be one of mid-August in New- 
port. Mrs. Harold Phipps, who was Gladys Mills 
of New York, swims boldly through the breakers, 
a slim figure in a black satin bathing-suit, with 
white piqué waistcoat, collar and cuffs. The bath- 
ing costumes, by the way, are sober in colour and 
conventional in cut. Mrs. Harold Richards, who 
was Vera Van Bueren, a January bride, wears a 
dark blue satin costume with Irish lace collar and 
cuffs. 

On the board-walk, the tall, statuesque Mrs. 
Stephen Brown and her daughter, Caro Richardson, 
a bride of last spring, present a charming picture In 
their white outing costumes. There is much cordu- 
roy and golfine used this season for skirts and coats. 
While the former are always white, I am glad to 
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MRS. STEPHEN BROWN 


say that the latter are usually developed in some 


vivid colour. Mrs. Richardson wears a white 
golfine skirt and a bright rose Norfolk jacket. The 
all-white costumes are invariably worn with vari- 
coloured girdles and the smartest coats have pompa- 
dour silk linings. Mrs. Cyril Dugmore, who was 
Mrs. Bramhall Gilbert, has in her trousseau several 
all-white costumes that are the final word in smart- 
ness. One of her coats is a semi-loose affair of cordu- 
roy lined with flesh-coloured crépe on which are em- 
broidered small blue and gold butterflies. 

Dancing and dinner gowns are one and the same 

For March, 1914 


ROBERT GOELET 


thing. The skirts are still short, the narrowing in 
at the feet and the widening out above the knees 
being the distinguishing features. The transparent 
blouse is as much the rage at Palm Beach as it is 
in Paris. Dining in the Garden Grill the other night 
was Mrs. Jay Phipps, the erstwhile Miss Grace of 
New York, and a striking figure this dark-haired 
young matron made in her frock of swirling chiffon 
of the favourite tango shade, a tone that is a brilliant 
burnt orange tempered with mercy—the mercy being 
that anyone can find it becoming. Mrs. Phipps, 
like all the smart women who go in for tennis and 
golf, is wearing some delightful blouses with her 
short linen and corduroy skirts. They are made 
of exquisitely fine handkerchief linen and have 
rather deep Vs in the. front, the opening being fin- 
ished with a narrow plaiting of linen. The sleeves 
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are long and have floppy turned-back cuffs edged with 
the ruffling. Frills seem to be growing narrower. 

The smart hats worn on the beach and on the 
golf-links are of two kinds, — the oval-brimmed Pan- 
ama with scarf bands and the coachman hat of 
fuzzy felt in white or very light tan, or rose. The 
latter have the bowler-shaped crown, a bit broader 
than those worn by the British coachman. The 
brim rolls ever so slightly and the only trimming is 
the severe band of silk ribbon with a perky bow 
directly in the front. Mrs. Brown, by the way, 
wears one of the light tan hats; her daughter wears 
a rose one. 


Mh tia tng rttent~ 
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The library is a massive room, done in brown oak paneling, with furnishings of old English walnut. 


The home of John Jacob Astor 6th 


Photographs taken, by special permission, for Harper’s Bazar by Mrs. Walter Griffin. 


HEN the late John Jacob 

Astor threw his mother’s 

New York house and his 
own together, a few years ago, he 
had in mind a great transforma- 
tion. He would bring these two 
houses that had so long been first 
in social prestige into architectural 
and decorative importance. 

The ballroom was the connecting 
link between the two houses when 
Colonel Astor rested his problem 
with his architects, Carrere and 
Hastings. They ripped out the 
dividing masonry and re-assembled 
the rooms around a great hall, set 
squarely in the centre of the new 
house. On three sides of the hall 
marble columns with connecting 
arches form a corridor from which 
the many rooms open, and on the 
fourth side a carved oak screen 
separates the entrance from the 
great hall. This screen is superb 
evidence of the architect’s decora- 
tive gift. It might have come from 
an old French palace, but it is 
really the outcome of the genius of 
Mr. Hastings. Though it was 
carved in this country, it is difficult 
to believe that it is modern. The 
panels of the corridors, which may 
be seen between columns, are filled 
with mural paintings. From the 
arches hang graceful bowls of 
wrought iron holding clusters of 
lights. A fountain plays in the 
centre of the room. Old oak and 
walnut chairs and sofas covered 
with Flemish tapestries, a few fine 
Persian rugs, and a number of 
Ming jars holding palms and bay 
trees, bring rich colour into the 
hall. 

From one side of the outer hall 
you enter the north reception 
room, a small room of intimate 
character. There is a south recep- 
tion room opening from the other 
side of the hall. These little 
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the great hall by carved marble columns, is decorated 


h beautiful mural paintings. . 
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The late Colonel Astor’s portrait, by Bonnat, hangs over the mantel. 


rooms are very charming because 
of their smallness and their sim- 
plicity, for the other rooms are 
rather overpowering in their vast- 
ness. The north reception room 
has walls inset with small modern 
tapestries. The general tone of 
the room is gray, and the old 
French furniture is covered with 
brocades in dull greens and grays. 
The walls, panels and over-doors 
in the south reception room are 
painted in the Louis XV manner. 
There is a superb tapestry screen 
in this room, and an old bust on 
the mantel, flanked by ‘candle- 
sticks and Chinese porcelain jars. 


-The chairs are of the Louis XV 


period also. 

From the north reception room 
you enter the morning room, which 
was Mrs. Astor’s drawing room in 
the early history of the house. 
Here the paneled walls are in cream, 
with paintings and application of 
carving in gilt. Huge mirrors are 
set in the walls, with consoles 
belowthem. Mirrored doors open 
into the dining room and the im- 
pression of other rooms beyond 
is given by sham doors paneled 
with mirrors in the north wall. 
The glories of this morning room 
are many, but the superb furniture 
covered with Beauvais tapestry 1s 
said to be the finest ever brought to 
America. : 

From the decorator’s standpoint 
the dining room, which opens from 
the morning room, is the most 
beautiful room of all. The black 
and white marble floor has a bold 
modern suggestion. The walls 
are paneled with marble, and three 
great Gobelin tapestries gover 
the large wall spaces. Marble 
consoles are placed beneath them. 
The windows form an imposing 
group, and are hung with filet 
lace. The ceiling isin gold relief 
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with much red and blue showing in the medallions. 
The great chimney-piece is of marble, with a por- 
trait of the original John Jacob Astor above the 
mantel. The dining table is of English oak, and 
the chairs are of oak gilded and covered with gold 
and green brocade. The dignity of the room is 
preserved by the absence of small objects. Except 
for the two Chinese jars on the 
smaller consoles, the two gilt and 
crystal candlesticks on the mantel, 
and the old French andirons, there i 
are no small things to be seen. i 
Back of the great hall is the ball- i 
room with its picture gallery. i 
Here, too, there is a ceiling of glass i 
and gilt. The walls are covered 
with rose-red damask, and this, 
in turn, with the collection of 
paintings formed by Mrs. Astor 
and her son. A minstrel gallery 
of gold and black ironwork over- 
looks one end of the room, and at 
the opposite end there is a spectac- 
ular marble chimney-piece with 
the painting of an unknown lady 
inset. This unknown lady has 
watched the social progress of 
much of New York and now, alas! 
she looks upon an empty room, 
for the annual ball which she pre- 
sided over has become a memory. 

The room that corresponds with 
the morning room was once Colonel 
Astor’s dining-room, but in 
remaking the house it became 
the library. As you enter this i 
room from the great hall a superb i \ 
screen of Chinese painted leather i 
strikes a dominant note. The walls 
are paneled with brown oak, and 
the carving is touched with gilt. 
There are many large chairs and 
two davenports, and an old Eng- 
lish table of carved walnut that is 
rarely beautiful. Above the gray 
stone mantel is a life-size portrait 
of Colonel Astor, by Bonnat. 

The long low bookcases have 
doors of latticed gold lined with 
silk, so that there are few books in 
evidence. Above the bookcases 
there is a very fine tapestry, and 
on the long table is a superb ex- 
ample of Louis XV embroidery in 
gold on rose velvet. This was one 
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The most striking feature of the state drawing room is the peacock rug, which is valued at $18,000 


but he had it mended and ever since it has cov- 
ered the walnut table. 

All the rooms used for entertaining are on this 
floor. Above are the family rooms, which are, in 
their own way, as beautiful as those described. 

The life led by thé youngest descendant of John 
Jacob first, the stern old founder of the house of 






Astor, is as simple as that of the normal child in 
moderately dowered families. Rather delicate dur- 
ing the first months of his life, he has developed 
into a sturdy, rugged youngster, full of spirit and 
the zest for play. He has always slept out-of- 
doors. The balcony opening from his perfectly 
appointed nursery is fitted up as a sleeping porch 
and here this fresh air baby plays 
I and sleeps. He strongly resem- 
bles his mother, having her clear 
j blue eyes and golden hair. 
| Colonel Astor left a fortune of 
three million dollars for the baby 
which is to be held in trust until 
i he is twenty-one. Considering 
the way in which the Astor for- 
tune is invested, it is probable 
that this sum will amount to more 
| than ten millions when he reaches 
his majority. 

It will be interesting to note 
whether young John Jacob in- 
herits the inventive ability of his 
father, among whose inventions 
were a bicycle brake, an improved 
turbine engine and a pneumatic 
road improver, all of which have 
proved of practical value. 

The first John Jacob Astor came 
to this country in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. He was 
born in the town of Waldorf, Ger- 
many, one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Friends of the Astors 
are apt to say that the men of the 
family always marry early in life. 
The example was set them by the 
founder of their family. At the age 
of twenty-two he married a cousin 
of Henry Brevoort and by this 
marriage allied himself with one of 
the representative New York fam- 
ilies of that day. Today the Astor 
family is widely connected; there 
are many branches which bear 
names of interest. There were 
seven children born to the first 
John Jacob, there were born fifty- 
five great-great grandchildren and 
there are living today twenty-five 
great-great-great-grandchildren. 

The marriages of. this large 
family have been almost entirely 
purely American ones; there are 
on record but five instances where 








of Colonel Astor’s last purchases; 
it Was in tatters when he found it, 
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the feminine members have mar- 
ried foreign noblemen. 





Washington. 


Shirt 


sleeves 


Miss Genevieve Clark, daughter of Speaker and Mrs. Champ Clark, is one of the most féted débutantes of the season in 





Her charm of personality has endeared her to all factions of Capital society. 


and gold 


lace 


Washington has not yet reached the distinction of being the social capital of the United States. London, 

Paris, Berlin and other European cities, more mature in their civilization, are recognized social centres 

because of the stability of government and official residence. The social fabric of Washington is ever 

changing. The exigencies of our electoral system necessarily prevent the development of any permanent 
organization, and make of Washington a political and social Melting Pot. 


the first reception at the Executive Mansion in 

this year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
fourteen, he might have described the function as a 
large body of politicians entirely surrounded by 
friends, relatives and dependents, foregathered with 
less conspicuous mortals to see the democracy man- 
handle precedent and tradition in no uncertain 
manner. 

Diplomats are recognizable by their glorified, 
pinched-at-the-waist uniforms, their expressionless 
features, and their most excellent manners toward 
each other. Diplomats who have wives fetch them 
along, else would they become persona non grata in 
the official social fabric. The wives wear tiaras, 
gowns of varied elegance, and conventional smiles. 
This glittering company enter the White House at 
the private entrance, and are provided with a dress- 
ing room, hung with three mirrors, but there are no 
maids in attendance. The two thousand guests 
invited to gaze upon these illustrious personages 
are not permitted to have a dressing room or mirror. 
Wraps must be left on the floor of the corridor at the 
public entrance. If one’s nose needs powdering 
there is no help for it. The lower hall is draughty, 
but it is worth while to linger here, for the diplomats 
have to wait beyond at the lower end until it is time 
for them to be roped off in the Green Room,—a 
precaution taken no doubt to protect them from med- 
dlesome politicians, uncouth tourists, and anarchists. 

This informal gathering below stairs under the 
palm trees is, however, the real diplomatic recep- 


| y an undiplomatic diplomat had been present at 


tion. The French Ambassador, as Dean of the 
Corps, is cordially greeted by his confréres as they 
enter, and legation secretaries and attachés salute 
respectfully. These people form a little world of 
their own. They glance occasionally with unseeing 
eyes at the crowds massed at the other end of the 
corridor, but they have the air of supreme indiffer- 
ence characteristic of animals in a Zoo. Diplomats 
are used to being stared at and talked about. They 
never seem annoyed. They might be if they were 
not noticed. 

The younger diplomats are gracefully adept in the 
gracious art of kissing a lady’s hand. They usually 
know the hand. It may have fed them. Diplo- 
macy isa hungry game. The lady does not remove 
her glove. The kiss is pressed squarely in the cen- 
tre of the stitching on the back. The glove must be 
new. The faintest suspicion of gasolene has been 
known to upset the most seasoned diplomat. A 
whiff of twelve-dollar-a-drop perfume is permissible, 
in fact, is liked by the bachelor diplomats. It be- 
tokens wealth. The odor of sanctity is as nothing 
to the odor of great riches. 

Much clicking of heels accompanies the kissing 
of hands. This ceremony, second nature to all 
well-bred foreigners, really means no more than the 
less graceful American hand-shake, but it invariably 
thrills the onlooker who is having her first glimpse of 
life near the Presidential chair. The crowd moves 
forward, but as it approaches too closely the re- 
splendent group under the palms, it is ordered back 
by an innocuous individual in near-evening clothes. 
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Several well-known Washington matrons (there 
because the diplomats are there, not because they 
take any interest in the proceedings), are permitted 
to cross the dead line and are greeted with unction. 
Their hands are kissed by each of the be-medalled 
and gold-laced figures. Even these thoroughly 
seasoned matrons blush a little at the courtly ex- 
pression of homage, for the women of these United 
States still lack the savoir faire of continental 
grandes dames, to whom such a salute is an incident, 
not anevent. To be sure the former, although still 
in the self-conscious period, no longer furtively rubs 
off the salute with her left hand, but she looks a 
trifle embarrassed, nevertheless. The effect pro- 
duced on the outlander depends. Those who are 
conversant with society, as described by the authors 
of best sellers, are apparently less startled than those 
who are unfamiliar with such propaganda. A 
liberal dose of such reading is an excellent prepara- 
tion for a diplomatic reception or for any similar 
official entertainment under the new régime. 

Precedent, that bulwark of past administrations, 
has been knocked into a cocked hat by the present 
democratic Executive, who has absolutely no use 
for past performances. In fact, so studiously has 
all formality been excluded from these functions 
that one may be forgiven for thinking that perhaps 
after all there was something really objectionable in 
it. Isacountry with a past to be placed in the same 
category as the woman with a past? The Diplo- 
matic Corps are, however, bound by precedent— 

(Continued on page 80) 
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They Sailed, they 


Saw, they Conquered 


In the conquest of English society by Americans, these two sisters, 
Mrs. Cecil Bingham and Lady Newborough, are playing interesting 
réles. Mrs. Bingham has a charming home in London; Lady 
Newborough spends the greater part of the year at Bryn Llewellyn 
Festiniog, the seat of the Newborough family in North Wales. 
Their lives have held much romance. Their father, Colonel 
Montgomerie Carr, of Louisville, Kentucky, lost everything in 
the panic following the Civil War, and their girlhood was 
shadowed with poverty. Alice was wooed and won by Samuel 
Sloan Chauncey, a multi-millionaire of Brooklyn, who died shortly 
after the marriage. The very rich and very beautiful widow took 
her younger sister, Grace, to England. There the two Kentucky 
beauties made a sensation. The younger sister married the Baron 
Newborough, and some time later Mrs. Chauncey married General, 
the Honourable Cecil Bingham 


MRS. 
CECIL 
BINGHAM 


wife of General, 
the Honourable 
Cecil Bingham. 
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By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 


The author of “ The Leavenworth Case,” one of the most famous detective stories ever published, has 
given us in this weird tale a most amazing human document. One’s heart stands still as the author 
describes how the old man listens to the ticking of the clocks for permission to tell his guilty secret. 


HAD expected to see a woman in bed. I be- 

. held, instead, a woman sitting up. A remark- 

able woman. You felt her influence the mo- 
ment you entered her presence. She was not young; 
she was not beautiful — never 
had been, I should judge—she 
had not even the usual marks 
about her of an ultra-strong 
personality, but that her will 
was law, had always been law 
and would continue to be law 
as long as she lived, was patent 
to my first glance. She exacted 
obedience consciously and 
unconsciously, and she exacted 
it with charm. Some few per- 
sons in the world possess this 
power. They frown and the 
opposing will weakens; they 
smile and all hearts succumb. 

She was alone, or so I thought, 
when I made my first bow to 
her stern but not unpleasing 
presence. Seated in a great 
chair with a sort of tray before 
her containing such little mat- 
ters as she stood in hourly need 
of, she confronted me with a 
piercing gaze, startling to see 
in eyes so lightin colour. Then 
she smiled, and following her 
glance I seated myself ina chair 
standing very near her own. 
Was she too paralyzed to ex- 
press herself clearly? I waited 
in some anxiety till she spoke; 
then my fears vanished.. Her 
voice betrayed the character 
her features failed to express. 
It was firm, resonant and in- 
stinct with command. Not 
loud, but penetrating and of 
a quality which made you wish 
she would speak again. What 
she said is immaterial. I was 
there for a certain purpose and 
we entered immediately upon 
the business we both had in 
mind. 

I had learned (no matter 
how) in the few hours before 
leaving New York, some added 
particulars of herself and 
family; and when, after some 
minor bequests, she proceeded 
to name the parties to whom 
she desired to leave the bulk 
of her large fortune, I ventured, 
with some secret surprise at 
my own temerity, to remark: 

“But you have a young rel- 
ative! Is she not to be in- 
cluded in this partition of your 
property?” 

A hush. Then, a smile on 
her stiff lips such as is seldom 
seen, thank God, on the face 
of any woman, followed pres- 
ently by the words: 

“The young relative of 
whom you speak is in the room. 
She knows that I have no intention of leaving 
anything to her. There is, in fact, small chance of 
her ever needing it.” 


The Shadow of Death 


The last sentence was a muttered one, but I have 
always felt convinced that it was heard distinctly 
enough in the distant corner I had hitherto ignored. 
For upon turning that way at a slight noise I beheld, 
peering upon us from the shadows, the white face of 
a young girl. In those drawn features and wide 
staring eyes I beheld such evidences of terror, that, 
in an instant, whatever predilection I had hitherto 
felt for my client vanished in distrust, if not posi- 
tive aversion. 

I was still under the sway of this new impression 
when Mrs. Postlethwaite’s voice again broke in, 
this time addressing the young girl. “You may 
go,”’ said she, with such force in the command, for 
all its honeyed modulation, that I expected to see its 
object fly the room in frightened obedience. 

But though she had lost none of the terror which 
had made her face like a mask, no power of move- 


ment remained to the startled girl. A picture of 
hopeless misery, she stood for one breathless mo- 
ment, with her eyes fixed in unmistakable appeal on 
mine, then she began to sway so helplessly that I 
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“She is as sick a woman as I.” 


leaped with bounding heart to catch her. As she 
fell into my arms I heard her sigh. No common 
anguish spoke in that sigh. I had stumbled unwit- 
tingly upon a tragedy, to the meaning of which I 
held but a doubtful key. 

“She seems very ill,” I observed, with some em- 
phasis, as I turned to lay her down on a nearby sofa. 

“*She’s doomed.” 

The words were spoken with gloom, but with an 
attempt at commiseration which no longer rang true 
in my ears. 

“She is as sick a woman as I; possibly sicker,” 
continued Mrs. Postlethwaite. “That is why I 
made the remark I did, never imagining she would 
hear at that distance. Do not put herdown. I will 
have my nurse here in a moment to relieve you 
of your burden.” 


A tinkle accompanied these words. The resolute 


woman had stretched out a finger of whose use she was 

not quite deprived, and touched a little bell standing 

on the tray before her, an inch or two from her hand. 

Pleased to obey this command, I paused at the 

sofa’s edge, and, taking advantage of the moment- 
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ary delay, studied the pitiful countenance pressed 
thus unconsciously to my breast. 

It was one whose appeal lay less in its beauty 
though that was of a touching quality, than in the 
story it told—a story, which for 
some unaccountable reason (] 
did not pause to analyze my 
feelings) I felt it to be at once 
my duty and supreme right to 
know. 

But I asked no questions 
then; I did not even venture 
a comment, and yielded her up 
with seeming readiness when a 
strong, but none .too intellj- 
gent, woman came running in, 
with arms outstretched to 
carry her off. 

When the door had closed 
upon them, the silence of my 
client drew my attention back 
to herself. 

“Tam waiting,” was her quiet 
observation. And without any 
further reference to what had 
just taken place under our 
eyes, she went on with the 
business occupying us 

I was able to do my part 
without any too great display 
of my inner disturbance. Her 
instructions were so clear; her 
mind so definitely made up as 
to the disposal of each dollar 
of her vast property that it was 
a simple matter for me to mas- 
ter each detail and carefully 
record it. But this did not 
prevent an undercurrent of 
thought full of question and 
uneasiness. 


Food for Romance 


What was the real purport of 
the scene to which I had just 
been made a surprised witness? 
The few, but certainly unusual, 
facts which had been given me 
in regard to the extraordinary 
relations existing between these 
two will explain the intensity 
of my interest. 

Arabella Merwin, when 
young, was gifted with pecu- 
liar fascination which, as we 
have seen, had not altogether 
vanished with age. Conse- 
quently, she had many lovers, 
among them _ two brothers, 
Frank and Andrew Postle- 
thwaite. The latter was the 
older, the handsomer, and the 
more prosperous—his name is 
remembered yet in connection 
with South American schemes 
of large importance—but it was 
Frank she married. 

That real love, ardent if un- 
reasonable, lay at the bottom 
of her choice is evident enough 
to those who followed the career 
of the young couple. But it was a jealous love 
which brooked no rival, and as Frank Postlethwaite 
was of an impulsive and irresponsible nature, scenes 
soon occurred between them which, while revealing 
the extraordinary force of the young wife’s charac- 
ter, led to no serious break. 

The change which every one saw in the young 
couple immediately after the birth of their only 
child was unexplained. Gossip was silent on this 
point. All that it insisted upon was that from 
about this time there was visible to all eyes a defi- 
nite change in their relations amounting to perma- 
nent estrangement. 

The brother—The Peruvian King, as some called 
him,—remained a bachelor for her sake. But he 
betrayed none of the usual signs of disappointed 
love; on the contrary, he made every effort to ad- 
vance her happiness by assuring to Arabella and 
her husband an adequate income. 

However,—and here we enter upon those details 
which I have ventured to characterize as uncommon, 
—he was in this country and in the company of his 
brother when the accident occurred which 
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both their lives. Mrs. Postlethwaite, having been 
sent for in great haste to the small inn into which the 
two injured men had been carried after the railroad 
crash, arrived only in time to witness their last 
moments. Frank died first, and Andrew some few 
minutes later;—an important fact, as was after- 
wards proved when the latter’s will came to be read. 


A Strange Will 

This will was a peculiar one. By its provisions 
the bulk of the “ King’s” great property was left to 
his brother Frank; but, with lasting devotion to his 
early flame, the testator had taken pains to stipu- 
late that in case this brother failed to survive him, 
his full legacy as mentioned should be given uncon- 
ditionally to his widow. Frank’s demise, as I have 
already said, preceded his brother’s by several min- 
utes; consequently, Arabella 
became the chief legatee; and 
that is how she obtained her 
millions. But —and here a 
startling feature comes in— 
when the will came to be ad- 
ministered, the secret underly- 
ing the break between Frank 
and his wife was brought to 
light, and it was discovered 
that he had practiced a great 
deception upon her at the time 
of his marriage. Instead of 
being the bachelor he had 
led every one to suppose, he 
was in reality a widower and 
the father of a child. This 
fact, so long held secret, had 
come to her knowledge when her 
own child was born, and, con- 
stituted as she was, she not 
only never forgave the father, 
but conceived such a hatred 
for the innocent object of their 
quarrel that she refused to ad- 
mit its claims or even to ac- 
knowledge its existence. 

Later, she showed some 
sense of obligation to her hus- 
band’s memory. When the 
facts were all hers, and she 
found that this secret had 
been kept from his brother, as 
well as from herself, and that 
no provision had been made 
for the child now thrown help- 
less upon the world, she did 
the generous thing and took 
the forsaken little girl into her 
own home. But she never be- 
trayed the least love for her 
—her whole heart being bound 
up in her boy, who was, as all 
agree, a prodigy of talent. 

But this boy, for all his 
promise and seeming strength, 
died when barely seven years 
old, and the desolated mother 
was left with nothing to fill 
her heart but the uncongenial 
daughter of an almost despised 
husband, by a former wife. 

The fact that this child, 
slighted as it had hitherto been, 
would, in the event of her uncle 
having passed away before her 
father, have been the joint 
inheritor with her brother of 
that father’s fortune, led many 
to expect, now that the boy was 
no more, that Mrs. Postle- 
thwaite would proceed to ac- 
knowledge her as her heir and 
give her that place in the 
household to which her natural 
claims entitled her. 

But no such result followed. 
The passion of grief into which the mother was 
thrown by the shipwreck of all her hopes left her 
hard and dry; and when, as very soon happened, 
she fell a victim to the disease which tied her to 
her chair and made the wealth which had come 
to her by such a peculiar ordering of circumstances 
little else than a mockery even in her own eyes, it 
was upon this child she expended the full fund of 
her secret bitterness. 


Listening to the Clocks 


And the child? What of her? How did she bear 
her unhappy fate when she grew old enough to real- 
ize it? With a resignation which was the wonder of 
all who knew her. No murmur escaped her lips, nor 
was the devotion she invariably displayed to the 
exacting invalid, who ruled her, as well as all the rest 
of her household, with a rod of iron, ever disturbed 
by the least sign of reproach. 

These were the facts, known, if not consciously 
specialized, which gave to the latter part of my inter- 
view with Mrs. Postlethwaite a poignancy of inter- 
est which had never attended any of my former ex- 
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periences. The peculiar attitude of Miss Postle- 
thwaite towards her indurate tormentor awakened 
something much deeper than curiosity in my agi- 
tated mind. But realizing, as I fully did, the inflex- 
ible nature of this woman of sentimental name, I 
was enabled to finish my task and leave her, with no 
further betrayal of my feelings than was evinced -by 
the earnestness with which I promised to return for 
her signature at the earliest possible moment. 

This she had herself requested, saying as I 
rose: 

“T can still write my name if the paper is pushed 
carefully along under my hand. See to it that you 


come while this power remains to me.” 

I had hoped that in my passage down-stairs I 
might run upon some one who would give me news 
But the maid who ap- 


of Miss Postlethwaite. 





He stood listening to the tick of one of the clocks. 


proached to let me out was not of an appearance to 
invite confidence; and the only other person I saw 
in the darkened halls was a very old gentleman who, 
bending to listen to the ticking of an ancient Dutch 
clock facing us from a side corridor, showed such 
absorption in his task that I had not the heart to dis- 
turb him. He was a figure, however, to arrest the 
attention, and in turning to look at him again I 
noted, what had escaped me before, that the clock 
before which he stood was not the only one to be 
seen in the tunnel-like hall. I could easily count 
three others between me and the front door, and, on 
glancing back, I espied a fifth looming solemnly in 
the shadows at the foot of the stairs. The effect 
this produced upon me was out of all seeming pro- 
portion to the cause. The picture which I had 
brought with me from the room above, of Mrs. Pos- 
tlethwaite’s white fingers groping among her belong- 
ings on the little tray perched above her lap, van- 
ished from my mind. In its stead a vision of this 
old man doddering among his clocks went with me 
into the sunshine lying beyond the thicket in 
which this house of gloom was buried. 
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But I did not quit the town till I had seen the 
doctor attending Mrs. Postlethwaite, and asked him, 
first, whether Mrs. Postlethwaite’s present condi- 
tion would be likely to hold good till Monday; and 
secondly, whether the young lady living with her 
were as ill as her appearance denoted. 

He was a mild man of the easy-going type, and the 
answers I got from him were far from satisfactory. 
Yet he showed some surprise when I mentioned the 
extent of Mrs. Postlethwaite’s anxiety about her 
step-daughter, and paused in the dubious shaking of 
his head to give me a short stare in which I read 
determination as well as perplexity. 

“TI will look into Miss Postlethwaite’s case more 
particularly,” he assured me. 

And with this one gleam of comfort I had to be 
content. 

Monday’s interview was a 
brief one and contained noth- 
ing worth repeating. Mrs. 
Postlethwaite listened with 
stoical satisfaction to the read- 
ing of the will I had drawn up, 
and upon its completion rang 
her bell for the two witnesses 
she had ready to hand in an 
adjoining room. They were 
not of her household, but to 
all appearance honest villagers 
with but one noticeabie char- 
acteristic, an overweening idea 
of Mrs. Postlethwaite’s impor- 
tance. Perhaps the spell she 
had woven for others I could 
mention she had woven like- 
wise for them. I had almost 
fallen under it again myself, 
so great was the charm which 
informed her personality, even 
in this wreck of her active 
powers, when her will had its 
way and she was in a mood of 
self-complacency. 


An Old Man’s Mania 


But before I was again quit 
of the place, all my doubts re- 
turned and in fuller force than 
ever. 

I had again lingered in my 
going as much as decency would 
permit, hoping to hear a step 
on the stair or see a face in 
some doorway which would 
contradict Mrs. Postlethwaite’s 
cold assurance that Miss 
Postlethwaite was in her usual 
poor health. But no such step 
did I hear, and no face did I[ 
see, save that of the ancient 
friend or relative whose bent 
frame seemed to continually 
haunt these halls. As before he 
stood listening to the monoton- 
ous ticking of one of the clocks, 
muttering to himself and quite 
oblivious of my presence. 

But this time I decided not 
to pass him without gaining 
his notice. Touching him on 
the arm, I asked him, in the 
friendly tone I thought best 
calculated to attract his atten- 
tion, how Miss Postlethwaite 
was. He turned up his eyes at 
my appeal, but the glance he 
gave was as blank as that of 
a stone image. 

“Listen!’’ headmonished me.- 
“Tt still says No! No! I don’t 
think it will ever say anything 
else.” 

I stared at him in some con- 
sternation, then at the clock 
itself, which was the large one at the foot of the 
stairs. There was nothing unusual in its quiet tick 
so far as I could hear; and with a compassionate 
glance at the old man, who had turned breathlessly 
again to his task, I proceeded on my way without 
another word. The old fellow was daft. 

It was almost as dark outside as it was in, when, 
pushing aside the branches intruding upon the 
porch, I stepped down on to the now partially 
cleared walk and turned to cast one look upward, if 
only to be sure that the face I was anxious to see 
was not looking down upon me from one of the win- 
dows. Did I bless the impulse? I felt that I had 
ample reason to, when in the corner of one of the 
casements just visible through a net-work of inter- 
lacing boughs, I beheld her standing with head 
thrust forward watching the descent of something 
small and white which she had just released from 
her hand. A note! A little note intended for me! 
With a grateful look in her direction (she had al- 
ready drawn back out of sight) I sprang for it; but 
only to meet with a grave disappointment. For it 
was no billet doux I rescued from the weeds among 














































































which it had fallen, nor even a morsel of blank paper, 
but a small square of white cloth on which could be 
seen worked a line of fantastic embroidery. 


“I Do Not Want to Die” 

My first impulse was to drop it again, but at the 
thought that it had come from her hand, I changed 
my mind and thrust it into my pocket. When I 
took it out again, which was as soon as I had taken 
my seat in the car, I discovered what a mistake I 
should have made if I had followed my first im- 
pulse, for upon examining the stitches more closely 
I discovered that what had seemed a decorative 
pattern was, in fact, a long line of letters, and that 
these letters made words reading thus: 

“T do not want to die, but I surely will if 

She had not had time, or had been unable, to 
finish the message; but it must 
be finished by some one and 
that very speedily. To whom 
could I entrust a task so diffi- 
cult? My thoughts suggested 
but one person—Violet Strange, 
whose name was just being 
whispered about among us 
lawyers, as an investigator who 
had given evidence of excep- 
tional gifts in the solving of 
blind cases and out-of-the-way 
dilemmas where police inter- 
ference would be a mistake. 

She might help me. 

* + * * 


Miss Strange had been at 
her post for two days and had 
learned three things: 

That Mrs. Postlethwaite 
must be obeyed. 

That her step-daughter (who 
did not wish to die) would die 
if she were told that such was 
the wish of this domineer- 
ing and yet strangely-beloved 
woman. 

That the old man of the 
clocks, while senile in some 
regards, was very alert and 
quite youthful in others. If a 
century old—which she began 
greatly to doubt—he had the 
language and manner of one 
in his primeat all times when 
unaffected by the neighbour- 
hood of the clocks, which 
seemed in some unexplained 
way to exercise a strange and 
occult influence over him. At 
table he was an entertaining 
host; but neither there nor 
elsewhere would he discuss the 
family or dilate in any way 
upon the peculiarities of the 
household of which he was the 
least important member. Yet 
no one knew them better, and 
when Violet was quite satisfied 
of this, as well as of the futility 
of looking for an explanation 
from either of her patients, she 
resolved upon an effort to sur- 
prise one from him. 


“It Always Says No” 


She went about it in this 

way. Noting his custom of 
making a complete round of 
the clocks each night after din- 
ner, she took advantage of 
Mrs. Postlethwaite’s inclina- 
tion to sleep at this hour, to 
follow him from clock to clock 
in the hope of overhearing some portion of the mono- 
logue with which he bent his head to the swinging 
pendulum or put his ear to the hidden works. 
Soft-footed and discreet, she tripped along, like a 
shadow, at his back, and at each pause he made, 
paused herself and turned her ear his way. 
The extreme darkness of the halls, which were even 
more sombre by night than by day, favoured this 
attempt, and she was able, after a failure or two, to 
catch the No! No! No! No! which fell from his lips 
in seeming repetition of what he heard one old clock 
say. 
The satisfaction in his tone proved that the denial 
to which he listened chimed in with his hopes and 
gave ease to his mind. But he looked his oldest 
when, after pausing at another, he echoed in answer 
to its special refrain, Yes! Yes! Yes! Yes! and fled 
the spot with shaking body and distracted air. 

The same fear, the same shrinking, were visible in 
him as he returned from listening to the busy little 
timepiece standing in a short corridor where she 
could not follow him. But when, after a hesitation 
which enabled her to slip behind the curtain of the 
drawing-room door, he approached and laid his ear 
against the one standing like a guard at the foot of 
the stairs, she saw by the renewed vigour he dis- 


“Smothering the feeble gasps... . 


played that there was comfort in its message, even 
before she caught the whisper with which he left it 
and proceeded to mount the stairs: 

“It says No! It always says No! I will heed the 
great clock.” 

To a mind like Violet’s but one conclusion could 
be the result of such an experiment. This partly 
touched old man not only held the key to the secret 
of this house, but was in a mood to divulge it if once 
he could be induced to hear command instead of dis- 
suasion in the ticking of this same grandfather’s 
clock. But how could he be induced? 

Violet returned to her patient’s side in a mood of 
deep thoughtfulness. 

Another day passed and she had not yet seen Miss 
Postlethwaite. She was hoping each hour to be 
sent on some errand to her bedside, but no such op- 





portunity was granted her. Once she ventured to 
ask the doctor, whose visits were now very frequent, 
what he thought of the younger lady’s condition. 
But this question was necessarily put in Mrs. Pos- 
tlethwaite’s presence. 

“Our young lady is weaker,’ he acknowledged, 
“‘or she would insist upon being here instead of in 
her own room. It grieves her not to be able to 
wait upon her generous benefactress.” 

The word fell heavily. Had it been used as a 
test? Violet gave him a look, though she would much 
rather have turned her discriminating eye upon the 
face staring up at them from the pillow. Had the 
alarm expressed by others communicated itself at 
last to the physician? Was the charm which had 
held him subservient to the mother dissolving in the 
pity he felt for the child, and was he trying to aid 
the little detective nurse in her effort to sound the 
mystery of her condition? 

“She Will Live—How Long?” 

His look expressed a strange benevolence, but 
he took care not to meet the gaze of the woman 
he had just lauded, possibly because that gaze 
was fixed upon him in a way to tax his moral 
courage. 
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till Frank lay dead.” 





The silence which ensued was broken by Mrs. Pos- 
tlethwaite: 

“She will live—our poor Helena—how long?” 
she asked, with no break in her voice’s wonted 
music. 

The doctor hesitated, then with a candour hardly 
to be expected from him, answered: } 

“IT do not understand Miss Postlethwaite’s case. 
I should like, with your permission, to consult 
some New York physician.” 

““Indeed!”’ 

A single word, but as it left this woman’s thin 
lips, Violet recoiled and, perhaps, the doctor did. 
Rage can speak in one word as well as in a dozen, 
and the rage which spoke in this was of no common 
order, though it was quickly suppressed, as was 
all other show of feeling, as she added, with a 
touch of her old charm: 

“You will, of course, do 
what you think best. I never 
interfere with a doctor’s de- 
cisions. But—” and here her 
natural ascendency of tone 
and manner returned in its full 
potency, “it would kill me to 
know that a stranger was ap- 
proaching her bedside. It 
would kill the child. She’s too 
sensitive for any such shock.” 

Violet recalled the words 
which this young girl had 
worked with so much care on 
that minute piece of linen: J 
do not want to die—and watched 
the doctor’s face for some sign 
of resolution. But all she de- 
tected in its heavy lines was 
embarrassment, and all she 
heard was the conventional 
reply: 

“T am doing all I can for 
her. We will wait another day 
and note the effect of my 
latest prescription.” 

Another day! 

Thedeathly calm which over- 
spread Mrs. Postlethwaite’s 
features as this word left the 
physician’s lips, warned Violet 
not to let another day go by 
without some action. But she 
said nothing; and, indeed, 
betrayed but little interest in 
aught but her own patient’s 
condition. 


“They All Say Yes” 


To make the old man speak! 
To make this conscience- 
stricken but rebellious soul tell 
what the clock forbade! How 
could this be done? 

This continued to be Violet’s 
great problem. 

She pondered it deeply dur- 
ing the remainder of that day. 


The old man paused to listen 
to the united hum of. the 
clocks. He looked a little dis- 
traught, but settled at last into 
his usual self as he started for- 
ward upon his course. Did some 
whisper, hitherto unheard, 
warn him that it was the last 
time he would tread that 
weary round? Who can tell? 
He was trembling very much 
when, his task nearly com- 
pleted, he stepped out again 
into the main hall and crept, 
rather than walked, back to the one great clock 
to whose dictum he made it a practice to listen last. 

Chattering the accustomed words,“ They say Yes! 
They all say Yes! but this one will say No/” he bent 
his stiff old back and laid his ear to the unrespon- 
sive wood. 


A Hidden Flame 


But the time for nay had passed. It was Yes! Yes! 
Yes! Yes! now, and as his straining ears took in the 
word, he shrivelled where he stood, and broke into a 
wail, amid whose lamentable moans one could hear: 

“The time has come! Even the clock she loves 
best bids me speak. Oh, Arabella, Arabella!” 

He had not noted that the pendulum hung motion- 
less, or that the hands stood at rest on the dial. If 
he had, he might have waited and seen the careful 
opening of the great clock’s door and the stepping 
forth of the little lady who had played so deftly upon 
his superstition. 

Violet had not much difficulty in getting him to 
talk after that. Coming upon him in one of the cor- 
ridors through which he was wandering like a help- 
less child, she induced him to enter the great draw- 
ing room where, shielded by the shadows, he panted 

forth his story with the force and freedom of one to 
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whom speech is life’s last boon and the presence of 
the listener quite forgotten in the passion of con- 
fession. 

‘‘She has never loved me,” he began; “but I have 
loved her always. For me no other woman has ever 
existed, though I was sixty-five years of age when I 
first saw her, and had long before given up any idea 
that the woman lived who could sway me from my 
even life and fixed lines of duty. Sixty-five! and she 
a youthful bride! Was there ever such folly! Hap- 
pily, I realized it from the first and piled ashes on 
that hidden flame. Perhaps that is why I adore her 


to this day, and only give her over to reprobation ° 


because Fate is stronger than my age,—stronger 
even than my love. 

“She is not a good woman, but I might have been 
a good man had I never known the sin which drew a 
line about her, and within the 
circle of which I have stood 
with her for so many years in 
silent companionship. What 
was this sin and how came I 
to be involved in it? The 
hour has come for me to tell, 
though it kills me to do so 
and will soon kill her. The 
deeds of the past do not remain 
buried, however deep we dig 
their graves, but rise in awful 
resurrection when we are old— 
old—” 

Silence, then a tremulous 
renewal of his painful speech. 

“T never knew how she be- 
came acquainted with the 
terms of her brother-in-law’s 
will. He certainly never confi- 
ded them to her, and as cer- 
tainly the lawyer who drew up 
the document never did. But 
that she was well aware of its 
tenor is as certain as that I am 
the most wretched man alive 
to-night. Otherwise, why the 
darksome deed of which she 
was guilty when both the 
brothers lay dying among 
strangers, of that dreadful 
accident. 

“‘T was witness to that deed. 
I had accompanied her on her 
hurried ride, and was at her side 
when she entered the inn where 
the two lay. I had been her 
husband’s tutor in his youth 
and a member of the family 
for years, and it was natural 
for me to be near her in any 
crisis, though she professed no 
affection for me and gave me 
but scanty thanks. Perhaps 
she thought I earned my bread 
by this complaisance. 

“During our ride she had 
been silent and I had not dis- 
turbed that silence. I had 
much to think of. Should we 
find him living, or should we 
find him dead? If dead, would 
it sever the relations between 
us two? Should I ever ride 
with her again? 

“When I was not dwelling 

on this theme, I was thinking 
of the parting look she gave her 
boy; a look .which had some 
strange promise in it. What 
had it meant and why did my 
flesh creep and my mind hover 
between dread and a fearsome 
curiosity when I recalled it? 
_ “We found the inn seething with terror, and the 
facts worse than had been represented in the tele- 
gram. Her husband was dying. She had come 
just in time to witness his end. This they told her 
before she had taken off her veil. If they had 
waited—if I had been given a full glimpse of her 
face— 

“*Take me to him,’ was the quiet command with 
which she met this disclosure. ‘‘‘And his brother, 
. Andrew Postlethwaite? Is he fatally injured, 
00? 


“The reply was unequivocal. ‘The doctors do 
not know which will be the first to pass away.’ 

_ “You must remember that I knew nothing of the 
rich man’s will, nor how the fate of a poor child of 
whom I had never heard hung in the balance at that 
awful moment. But in the breathlessness which 
seized Mrs. Postlethwaite at this sentence of double 
death, I saw that something more than grief was at 
prey upon her impenetrable heart, and openly shud- 
dered when she repeated in that voice which was so 
terrible, because so expressionless: 


The Hand of Fate 


“Take me to them.’ 
“They were lying in one room, her husband near- 
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est the door, the other in a small alcove some ten 
feet away. Both were unconscious; both were sur- 
rounded by groups of frightened attendants who fell 
away as she approached. A doctor stood at the 
bedside of her husband, but he drew back with a 
shake of the head as her eye met his, and left the 
place empty for her. 

“The action was significant. I saw that she 
understood it, and watched her as she bent over the 
dying man and gazed into the wide open eyes which 
saw nothing. Calculation was in that look and cal- 
culation only; and calculation, or something equally 
engrossing, in the swift side glance she next sent 
towards his brother. What was in her mind? I 


could understand her indifference to Frank, even at 
this crisis of his fate, but not the interest she showed 
It was an absorbing one, altering her 


in Andrew. 





“| have no other will than hers.” 


whole expression. I no longer knew her for my dear 
young madam, and the jealousy I had never felt 
towards Frank rose to a frantic resentment in my 
breast as I beheld what very likely might be a tardy 
recognition of the other’s well-known passion, forced 
into disclosure by the exigencies of the moment. 

“ Alarmed by the strength of my feelings and fear- 
ing an equal disclosure on my own part, I sought for 
a refuge from all eyes, and found it in a little balcony 
opening out at my right. On to this balcony I 
stepped and found myself face to face with a starlit 
heaven. Why was I not content with my isolation 
and the splendour of the spectacle spread out before 
me! Why must I look back upon that bed and the 
solitary woman standing beside it, and looking, see 
her body settle into rigidity as a voice rose from be- 
side the other Postlethwaite, saying, ‘It is a matter 
of minutes now,’ and—then, then, the slow creeping 
up of her hand to her husband’s mouth—the out- 
spreading of her palm across the livid lips—its steady 
clinging there, smothering the feeble gasps till the 
quivering form grew still, and Frank Postlethwaite 
lay dead before my eyes! 

“T saw, and made no outcry. But she did— 
bringing the doctor back to her side, with the star- 
tled exclamation: 
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““<Tead! I thought he had an hour’s life left in 
him, and he has passed before his brother.’ 


The Power of the Spell 


“T thought it hate; the murderous impulse of a 
woman who sees her enemy at her mercy, and can no 
longer restrain the passion of her long antagonism; 
and while something within me rebelled at the act, 
I could not betray her, though silence made a mur- 
derer of me, too. I could not; her spell was upon 
me as in another instant it was upon everybody else 
in the room. No suspicion of one so self-repressed 
in her sadness disturbed the universal sympathy; 
and encouraged by this blindness of the crowd, I 
vowed within myself never to reveal her secret. 
The man was dead, or as good as dead, when she 
touched him; and now that her hate was expended 
she would grow gentle and 
good. 

“But I knew the worthless- 
ness of this hope, as well as 
my misconception of her mo- 
tive, when I learned of the ex- 
istence of Frank’s other child 
and heard the will read which 
secured to his widow the undis- 
puted control of Andrew’s 
millions. Then Bella’s awful 
sin stood exposed. 

“But only to myself. I 
alone knew that the fortune 
now made wholly hers and in 
consequence wholly her boy’s, 
had been won by a crime; that 
if her hand had fallen in com- 
fort on her husband’s forehead 
instead of in pressure on his 
mouth, he would have outlived’ 
his brother long enough to 
have become owner of his mil- 
lions; in which case a rightful 
portion would have been in- 
sured to his daughter, now 
left a penniless waif. The 
thought made my hair rise, as, 
the proceedings over, I faced 
her and made my first and Jast 
effort to rid my conscience of 
this new and intolerable bur- 
den. 

“‘But the woman I had known 
and loved was no longer before 
me. She had felt the crown 
touch her brows, and her charm, 
which had been mainly sexual 
up to this hour, had merged 
into an intellectual force, with 
which few men’s mentality 
could cope. Mine yielded at 
once to it. From that first 
instant, I knew that a slavery 
of spirit, as well as of heart, 
was henceforth to be mine. 

“She did not wait for me 
to speak; she had assumed the 
dictator’s attitude at once. 

***T know of what you are 
thinking,’ said she, ‘and it is 
a subject you may dismiss at 
once from your mind. Mr. 
Postlethwaite’s child by his 
first wife is coming to live with 
us. I have expressed my wishes 
in this regard to my lawyer, 
and there is nothing more to 
be said about it. You, with 
your close mouth and depend- 
able nature, are to remain here 
as before, and occupy the same 
position towards my boy that 
you did towards his father. 
We shall move soon intoa larger house, and the 
nature of your duties will be changed and their 
scope greatly increased; but I know that you can 
be trusted to enlarge with them and meet every 
requirement I shall see fit tomake. Do not try to 
express your thanks. I see them in your face.’ 


Four Minutes Past Two 


“Tt was the last faint flicker of revolt which she 
saw, a final effort to maintain my threatened man- 
hood. But it came to nothing, for she left me on 
completion of this speech and we never conversed 
on this topic again. 

“T felt better when Helena was received into the 
family. But after a time the wistful face of the 
neglected child smote my hard old heart. Perhaps 
this is why I felt the hand of Providence upon me 
when in my halt before the great clock at the foot 
of the stairs, I saw that it had stopped at the hour 
and minute which saw Frank Postlethwaite gasp his 
last under his wife’s hand. I was sure of this hour 
and minute. From the balcony where I stood, I had 
seen her glance steal towards the clock on the man- 
tel shelf as she withdrew her hand from her hus- 
band’s mouth, and the position of the hands on that 

(Continued on page 66) 
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66 : 7 ' set, most of whom are identified with the Cinder- 
How Mirth Can Into : ellas. The débutantes were ignored, the only un- 

o ” , i: married girls being a few of Miss Gertrude Heck- 

Folly Glid e. , : scher’s friends. The Quaker City, like New York, 

ea . . >. M di . : has given itself over completely to the charm 
Photographs taken especially for Harper's Bazar hg ; of the Bal Masqué. Mrs. Frederick Thurston 


Fe 7, Sp Mason astonished everyone by requesting the 

LTHOUGH living in Boston, Mr. Gustave , members of the Monday Evening Dancing class 

A Heckscher entertains in Philadelphia, so to wear fancy dress. This was a great innovation 
firmly does he believe in “once a Philadel- for this exclusive organization. 

phian always a Philadelphian.”’ The arrival of Lent brought the round of large, 


One of the jolliest affairs of the winter was his formal entertaining to a close, but all signs point to 
ae a continuation of the small and early dances. The 


costume dance at the Bellevue-Stratford. The . 
majority of the guests were the younger married Mrs. Percy C. Madeira, Mrs. Barclay Wesbuston. last four weeks of the season were crowded with balls 
22 Harper’s Bazar 
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Miss Elizabeth Margery, Andrew Grey. 


and dances of every degree. The Mid-Winter ball, 
which is second only in importance to the Assembly, 
was arranged this year by a committee of the city’s 
most prominent men, among whom were Alexander 
Van Rensselaer, William Lyman Biddle, Thos. De 
Witt Cuyler, Wilson Catherwood, Lynford Biddle, 
Robert L. Montgomery, Henry Brinton Coxe, 
Robert Coleman Drayton, Edward Lowber Welsh, 
Sidney W. Keith, C. Hartman Kuhn, Henry Pratt 
McKean, John Keasley Mitchell, 3rd, Robert G. 
LeConte, R. Wister Harvey, Arthur Emlen New- 
bold, Edgar Scott, and Charles Edward Ingersoll. 
The three Junior Cotillions, taking place on Jan- 
uary fifteenth and twenty-ninth, and February 
For March, 1914 


M. Stevenson Easby, Mrs. Samuel K, Reeves, Mrs. A. J. Drexel 


Biddle, Mrs. Harry Disston, Gustave A. Heckscher. 


John W. Converse, Mrs. J. Walter Steel 
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Mrs. Ralph M. Townsend, Mrs. Edgar M. 
Church, Mrs. Percy C. Madeira. 
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Hollis H. Hunnewell. 


twelfth, were more than usually brilliant. The 
patronesses for the year included Mrs. Frederick 
Thurston Mason, Mrs. A. J. Drexel Biddle, Mrs. 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Daniel Hutchin- 
son, Jr., Mrs. T. Charlton Henry and Mrs. Charles 
Bingham Penrose. 

The two pre-Lenten Fortnightly Cotillions took 
place on January thirteenth and February seven- 
teenth. The third and last takes place in April. 
These are being held this season at the Horticul- 
tural Hall, and the patronesses are Mrs. Joseph H. 
Burroughs, Mrs. L. Webster Fox, Mrs. William 
White McCall, Mrs. Joseph Parker Norris, and Mrs. 
Jones Wister. 
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In London. At the von Wedelstadt’s the Senator and Mary meet some distinguished exiles. Among them H. R. H 
to the Throne of Morevaina. As U. S. Ambassador to that 


Fourth in a series of cartoons by 
SENATOR LAMBKIN® ‘ 


which will be continu 
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country, the Senator wisely takes Mary's advice and keeps quiet. 
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By HELEN VAN CAMPEN 


Even in Alaska they follow the newest modes. On the trail to the diggings the miner’s wife remembers that 
no one who knows about fashion has curves in these days. This humourous monologue of the seller of 
the latest modes in corsets is most delightful in its contrasts, and the “swap” at the end is a fitting climax. 


ETE, you’ve got to take those ore samples 
and your pipe off that table and into the other 
room! A person can’t demonstrate corsets 

and—hurry! I see a woman coming up the trail! 
Oh, gee, will I ever get this old pastille lighted, so’s 
to get the bacon smell out? Still, they got to smell 
it at home.“ The marshal’s wife’s cooking is awful 
evident in the courthouse—good morning! Yes, 
isn’t it? I often say that us who live in Alaska 
deserve all we get. 

My dear, don’t you worry over me not having 
your exact model. There’s a True-form for every 
figure, and I fit it right to you. The cable oper- 
ator’s wife at Ahbognak had never wore a corset 
in her life, and now she sleeps in hers! She’s 
afraid of a fire and losing it. 

Oh, you can wear one miles longer than that, 
dear! Eh? That creaking sound in the other 
room? It must be wood rats—you know these 
shacks that someone just rents for a month or so 
get full of ’em. (I hope to gracious Pete don’t 
burst out here—be just like him.) 


“They Begged Me to Stay There 
Permanent” 

Yes, dear, you have a large figure, of course; but 
that’s where our boning comes in. Watch while 
I bend this corset right over—see? Oh, you'll be 
wild about it—wild! The ladies in Juneau came to 
the boat with a resolution begging me to stay there 
permanent. Why, they had to throw their Paris- 
ian Queens absolutely into the bay you know, for 
the things went to perfect rags under even bridge 
playing! That agent, as a woman, I got only con- 
tempt for, dear, for she realizes in her heart that 
there’s not a Parisian Queen rubber gusset that 
won’t pull out. 

Listen, dear, wiggle yourself into it more. Doc- 
tors say you ought to lie on a bed to put on a corset 
to be really ideal, though of course I—too long? 
Why, they’re wearing them that way! You’re 
used to the old drawed-in waist, dear, and it’s bound 
to feel queer; but I wish you could hear Mrs. 
Randall of Unalaska rave over hers—she got up 
out of a hospital, and her husband—he’s a steam 
hoist engineer and treats her something superb! 
They got two Aleut servants and he won’t allow 
a bit of washing did in the house, and he personally 
came and thanked me, and he said for years they’d 
order a corset through the mail order houses, and 
she’d be simply sick when the boat got in with the 
mail and another corset wasn’t right! 


“You Got to Sacrifice Something for 
Fashion” 

Mrs. Stewart of Cordova bought three of me 
after she tried hers—she’s a darling girl, too! One 
of ’em was the twenty-eight dollar model in blue 
brocade—she’s just sweet, youknow. Mrs. Jenkins? 
Ye-es, I met her. But she wanted a dollar’n a half 
model with twelve supporters, and we don’t carry 
it, and as Miss Johnson of Whitehorse said, you 
can’t—try this other one, dear! Lemme lace it. 
You see, I can cut off these bones in front—you 
don’t want it any shorter on the sides! You didn’t 
wish one to come clear down to the tops of your 
seal mukluks? They’re wearing them so, dear. 
You got to sacrifice something for fashion. You 
thought the corsetless figure really meant it? Oh, 
my dear! But you won’t know you got a corset on 
when you wear a Trueform. 

Mrs. Slade—he’s got a gold prospect in the in- 
terior, and they got some new stockholders—the old 
ones got tired and wouldn’t put up any more, 
and she was positively shabby—had to give half 
pound boxes of bucket candy for her bridge prizes, 
and her one used to every luxury! Anyway, they 
took the Fairbanks stage this morning, and she’s 
got four Trueforms with her; for as she says, if 
freight is four bits a pound, she’ll make up the 
difference by eating caribou instead of outside beef 
when she gets home, and she'll never be without a 
proper corset again. 

“Ah! There’s Nothing Like a Silk for 
Elegance” 

Now, ain’t that just blissful on you? Oh, you 
don’t need that took in over the bust! Must be 
fulness when you stoop. All right, dear, and I know 
you'll adore it. Here’s my book of silk samples— 
ah, there’s nothing like a silk for elegance. The 
trader’s wife at Bethel got a pink brocade like this 
one. She’s a sweet woman. Well, I won’t urge 





you, only did you hear that Mrs. Leader and Mrs. 
Judge Coon ordered lavender brocades in the 
eighteen dollars? This one. Oh, lavender’s your 
colour, dear, and we’ve got smaller bones we run 
double for only a wee dollar extra in the silk models. 
It’d be exactly like the one you got on! You should 
have brassiéres with these low-bust effects, to hold 
you in graceful; just slip this on! Oh, isn’t that 
divine on you! 

Of course, wearing overalls and a fur parka like 
you are today, the result ain’t like when you’re 
fixed up, but even in overalls, a person oughtn’t to 
bulge in the wrong spots. Thank you— you can 
depend on our firm making every single thing 
correct! Goodbye! Ain’t this snow terrible? My, 
in Dawson they don’t get over a couple of feet, and 
here on the coast—oh, no, lace it loose at first, and 
then pull yourself in—good bye, dear! 

“That Would Buy the Last Dog We 

Need” 

Say, Pete, you got to go out or quit smoking in 
there! She kep’ sniffing all the time. But they 
dunno you ain’t interested in their old corsets or 
them! Be reasonable—gee, ain’t I talking my head 
off to get a stake so’s to go into the Nelchina with 
you? And wearing one myself to demonstrate, 
and the thing nearly killing me, when I’m used to 
being on the trail and dressed free? Well, ll 
burn some more pastilles. If I could sell six five- 
dollar coutils and four silk batistes, that would 
buy the last dog we need, but—shut the door! 
Here’s another woman! 

Come right in—isn’t the snow fierce? I see you 
have on a Parisian Queen, dear. My, how those 
steels have rusted—we guarantee ours a year, or 
a new corset. Better materials? Why, I’ve got 
brocades up to fifty! Just look at this pink. Mrs. 
Noble of Knik mushed a hundred and fifty miles to 
Seward to catch me before the boat left, and her 
heavier than you below the waist, but all she had 
was a Parisian Queen, and if she ate the teeniest 
meal the gussets would burst out, and her days were 
agony! Never knowing, of course. She had one 
ear froze on the trail, and when she staggered into 
the hotel and seen what this model could do for 
her she wept like a child! 


“You Ought to Keep Your Cash for 
Grub?” 


You’d never know where the flesh was distributed, 
dear, believe me. 


Take a cheaper one, then. This is five. The . 


pink’s forty-eight. Look at the lace on it—oh, 
there’s no feeling like a satin corset! Mrs. Leach 
of Chitina—eh? 

Your husband’s in the Nelchina and you ought to 
keep what cash you have for grub? 

No, I'll only be here a day or so longer. You 
want the pink or none? Then can’t you—you’re 
not going? That’s the first sale I’ve lost! Say, 
Pete! Listen. That woman’s husband’s in the 
diggings already, and if he is so are plenty more, and 
if we wait there won’t be any ground within ten 
miles of Discovery claim left to stake! Maybe you 
better go today. If you don’t have my stuff to 
pack you can do with a five dog team—ain’t it 
terrible to need just one dog? I know you’re willing 
to wait—and I savvy a mineralized country as good 
as you, too—it was me found the ledge in Mummy 
Bay. I could rush into every shack in this camp, 
and make. ’em buy a Trueform! SSh—here’s 
another! 


“She’s an Absolute String Bean in 
Outline” 

Come right in. Oh, did she send you, dear? 
Here’s the very thing. You call yours a thin figure? 
Oh, never! I wish you could see how plump Miss 
Dolan of Ketchikan looks in hers, and she’s an abso- 
lute string bean in outline! Now sit down in that. 
Easy? There’s where our boning tells, dear. You 
get the support and still it’s easy. Your dresses 
won’t fit over this big waist? But they’re wearing 
them! Yes, it’s seven. Heis? Thank you, dear. 
Good bye. 

Pete, er husband’s on the way to the strike, too! 
Oh, we may be losing a fortune by me keeping you 
here! Look at that big malamute climbing over 
the drift. If we only had him! It must have been 
him kep’ howling back at our team all night. The 
woman who rushed out for fear she’d buy the forty- 
eight just went by again, and she seemed to be talk- 
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ing to herself. You see, if I could sell one expensive 
one, I could use that money and fix up the company 
later, but—shut the door, Pete! 

Come right in, dear, and lay your furs over there. 
Try this. Always hook the lowest one first, and 
then the top hook—so. Wouldn’t you rather have 
a lovely pink brocade then—just as you say, dear! 
I want you to be satisfied. 

Now wiggle into it. But you need it long over 
the hips! They’re wearing them that way. No, I 
wouldn’t take off a single one of those supporters. 
If you do you got a wrinkle. I’ve only got this 
teeny glass, but when I had a shop in Victoria I 
had the most wonderful pier glasses! I never 
thought I’d end up in the North, not that I don’t 
like the Alaskans, and the ladies have been darling 
—in Wrangell they offered to give me a store rent 
free if I’d only stay—every woman in the place 
had a Parisian Queen, and hadn’t wore it a month 
before it was rags/ Their gussets certainly are 
the limit. 

“You Might as Well be Dead as at the 
Tail-end” 

Guarantees? Their guarantees? My dear, Mrs. 
Shultz of Kodiak sent hers back, and they never 
even answered, and they only get a boat a month 
on her island—she came to Seward in a twenty- 
foot dory, rowing herself, and refused food until 
I gave her my positive word I could fit her! Oh, 
what women suffer through those Parisian Queens! 
Although I say nothing against them, dear, 
but J got too much self respect to sell a thing 
when the gussets—all it needs is that one bone 
shortened a wee bit, and you can wear that corset 
tonight! 

Say, pardon me, but who is that lady walking by 
with the big malamute? She spoke about a pink 
brocade model, and then rushed out. And she 
owns the dog? Here’s the guarantee tag you'll get, 
dear, and thank you so much! Good bye. Only a 
dollar and a half commission on her and—oh, Pete, 
Pete! Look out the back window, there’s two dog 
teams and the sleds are piled high! They must be 
heading for the diggings! And everybody’ll be 
locating on top of the snow, and then in the summer 
we'll find it staked underneath. You might as well 
be dead as at the tail end of a bunch of stampeders, 
when—why is she ploughing past here up to her 
waist in snow, with that dog? Maybe she'll take 
a cheap one, anyway. 

“But You Don’t Want Any Waist, 

Dear” 

Oh, here’s two at once—good morning, ladies! 
My, you’re all wet! Lay yourfurs over—fit you, 
dear? Here’s your model, right here. But you 
don’t want any waist! And we use this pad to 
protrude the stomach—look in the Beau Modes on 
the table, dear, and you'll see they all stick out! 
Yes, but the Parisian Queens are last year’s shapes, 
dear. You did? I'll bet the gussets tore out? 
They didn’t? That’s very strange. Well, they 
will. Not that I wish to influence any person, 
but I hate to see money spent on a thing that has 
the poorest materials, and as to their boning, it’s 
an imitation of the Trueform, and—wiggle a teeny 
bit more, dear—there! 

Mrs. Lyons of Skagway selected a blue silk, and 
she’s going to get another, as—those are twelve 
dollars, with the lighter boning a dollar extra. 
But you can’t get a silk for less, dear! Yes, they 
make one, but Parisian Queen boning rusts, and 
their gussets—very well. Good day, madam. 

My gracious, and I thought that was a sure 
sale!. This camp is a dead one. But it’s the best 
trail to the diggings—and Pete sitting in that other 
room freezing, waiting for me to—here she is again! 
She’s coming in! 


The Last Dog! 


Did you want to try one of the cheaper models 
this time? Why, what’s the matter, you’re all ex- 
cited? Trying to sell that lead dog, and every- 
one’s gone to the strike? Listen, what’ll you take 
forhim? Fifty? Do—do you still want that pink 
at forty-eight? Then I’ll give you the corset, dear, 
and two dollars cash, and take him! What’s his 
name? 

Pete! Oh, Pete! I got the dog, I got the dog! 
Whistle and call “Skookum,” and put him with 
the team! Now, dear, wiggle yourself into this. 
I’m awful glad you came back! 
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Photograph by Aimé Dupont. 


MRS. EDWARD BEALS McLEAN 


the only daughter of the late Thomas F. Walsh, is one of the younger matrons of Washington, whose interests are widely diversified. 
interested in the many philanthropies instituted before her death by her husband’s mother, Mrs. John R. McLean, and continues the good work so intelligently 


She is now personally 


undertaken. Mrs. McLean’s dinners have become features of the season. Mr. McLean is a well-known figure in the Horse Show World, in this country and 
in England. His stable, in which Mrs. McLean is keenly interested, has many blue ribbons to its credit. 
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“That you, Toye, down there? 
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Come up and show yourself!” 








Drawing by A. B. Wenzeil. 
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Thousandth Woman 


W. HORNUNG 


Caught in the tightest web of evidence, with every fact pointing to him as the murderer of Henry Craven, 


Cazalet stands at bay on the collapse of the case against Scruton. 


The interest in the plot is at fever- 


heat at the beginning of this, the final chapter of an absorbing story. No reader will deny that the 
heroine has fairly won her title of “The Thousandth Woman”—won it by her beautiful love and 


THE STORY 

Cazalet, an Englishman, going home after years 
in Australia, returns to his ship at Genoa, having 
been left behind at Naples. He tells his cabin mate, 
Hilton Toye, of a dreain in which he has seen Henry 
Craven lying dead in his library. When they arrive 
they discover that Crdven has been murdered. Only 
the uld gardener had seen the murderer. Toye suspects 
Scruton, a business associate of Craven, who has 
just finished a term in jail for a crime really inspired 
by Craven. Cazalet defends Scruton. 

Cazalet renews acquaintance with Blanche Macnair, 
his childhood friend. 

After a happy hour of reminiscence of boy and girl 
days, they are joined by Toye, who tells them that 
Scruton has been arrested. Caszalet is indignantly 
insistent that Scruton is innocent. Blanche and Caz- 
alet go on to Uplands, his old home and the scene of 
the murder, and meet there Mr. Drinkwater, from 
Scotland Yard. 

Cazalet asks if they have searched for the missing 
cap in the cigar cupboard, where he reveals a hidden 
passage which he had made as a boy. 

Toye visits Cazalet while the latter is at breakfast 
and hears the story of the finding of the murdered man’s 
keys and watch in the foundations, and the truncheon 
with which he was killed. 

Toye goes to Italy bent on amateur detective work, 
and Blanche and Cazalet enjoy a week of mad motoring, 
ending with a dinner and music hall in London. 


loyalty to the man under fire. 


Cazalet admits that he has not seen Scruton since he 
came back from Australia, but that he means to stick to 
him to the end, whatever it may be. Blanche reads him 
the poem of “The Thousandth Man,” and he, deeply 
conscious of her stunning loyalty to himself, bestows 
on her the title of ‘‘The Thousandth Woman,” while 
she wonders why, with all his apparent devotion, he 
does not tell her that he loves her. Toye comes back 
and tells Blanche the story of Cazalet’s rapid journey 
from Naples to London and back to Genoa. He exacts 
from her a promise not see Walter Cazalet again, and 
in turn gives his word not to denounce Walter as 
Craven’s murderer. 


“ FT’S all perfectly true,” said Cazalet, calmly. 
“Those were my movements while off the 
ship, except for the five hours and a bit I 

was away from Charing Cross. I can’t dispute a 

detail of all the rest. But they'll have to fill in 

those five hours or another case will collapse like 

Scruton’s!” 

Old Savage had wriggled like a venerable worm, 
in the experienced talons of the ““Bobby’s Bugbear”; 
but then Mr. Drinkwater and his discoveries had 
come still worse out of an even hotter encounter with 
the truculent attorney; and Cazalet had described 
the whole thing as only he could describe a given 
episode, down to the ultimate dismissal of the charge 
against Scruton, with a gusto the more cynical for 
the deliberately low pitch of his voice. It was 
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in the little lodging-house sitting-room at Nell 
Gwynne’s Cottages; he stood with his back to the 
crackling fire that he had just lighted himself, as 
if he were already at bay; for the folding-doors were 
in front of h’s nose, and his eyes roved incessantly 
from the landing door on one side to the curtained 
casement on the other. Yet sometimes he paused to 
gaze at the friend who had come to warn him of his 
danger; and then there was nothing cynical or 
grim about him. 

Blanche had broken her word for perhaps the ° 
first time in her life; but it had never before been 
extorted from her by duress, and it would be affec- 
tation to credit her with much compunction on that 
point. Her one great qualm lay in the possibility 
of Toye’s appearing at any moment; but this she 
had obviated to some extent by coming straight to 
the cottages when he left her—presumably to look 
for Cazalet in London, since she had been careful 
not to mention his change of address. Cazalet, 
to her relief, but also a little to her hurt, she had 
found at his lodging, here in the neighbourhood, 
full of the news he had not managed to communi- 
cate toher. But it was no time for taking to heart 
anything but his peril. And that they had been dis- 
cussing, almost as man to man, or rather as innocent 
man to innocent man; for even now, or perhaps 
now in his presence least of all, Blanche could not 
bring herself to believe her old friend guilty of a 


violent crime, however unpremeditated, for which 
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another had been allowed to suffer, for however 
short a time. 


Cazalet at Bay 


And yet he seemed to make no secret of it; and 
yet—it did explain his whole conduct since landing 
~_as Toye had said. 

She could only shut her eyes to what must have 
happened, even as Cazalet himself had shut his all 
this wonderful week, that she had forgotten all day 
in her ingratitude, but would never, in all her life, 
forget again! 

“There won’t be another case,” she heard herself 
saying, while her 


How could she tell him? Before she had found 
a word, the landing door opened, and Hilton Toye 
was in the room, looking at her. 

“Keep your voice down,” said Cazalet anxiously. 
“Even if it’s all over with me but the shouting, we 
needn’t start the shouting here!” 

He chuckled savagely at his jest; and now Toye™ 
stood looking at him. 

“T’ve heard all you’ve done,” continued Cazalet. 
“T don’t blame you. If it had been the other way 
about I might have given you less run for your 
money. As to my mysterious movements—you’re 
absolutely right as faras you go. You don’t know 





Blanche; 


but he took in the si- 
lenced Cazalet from head to heel. 
“‘T always guessed you might be crazy, and now 


nor did he now; 


I know it,” said Hilton Toye. “Still, I judge you’re 
not so crazy as to deny that while you were in that 


_ house you struck down Henry Craven?” 


Cazalet stood like a red-hot stone. 

“Miss Blanche,” said Toye, turning to her rather 
shyly, “I guess I can’t do what I said just yet. I 
haven’t breathed a word, not yet, and perhaps I 
never will, if you’ll come away with me now—back 
to your home—and never see Henry Craven’s mur- 
derer again!” 

“And who may he 
be?” cried a voice 





thoughts ran ahead 
or lagged behind like 
sheep. “It’ll never 
come out—I know it 
won't.” 

“Why shouldn’t 
it?” he asked so 
sharply that she had 
to account for the 
words, to herself as 
well as to him. 

“Nobody knows ex- 
cept Mr. Toye, and 
he means to keep it 
to himself.” 

“Why should he?” 

“T don’t know. 
He’ll tell you himself.” 

“Are you sure you 
don’t know? What 
can he have to tell me? 
Why should he screen 
me, Blanche?” 

His eyes and voice 
were furious with sus- 
picion, but still the 
voice was lowered. 

“He’s a jolly good 
sort, you know,” said 
Blanche, as if the 
whole affair was the 
most ordinary one in 
the world. But 
heroics could not have 
driven the sense of 
her remark more forc- 
ibly home to Cazalet. 

“Oh, he is, is he?” 

“T’ve always found 
him so.” 

“So have I, the 
little I’ve seen of him. 
And I don’t blame 
him for getting on my 
tracks, mind you. 
He’s a bit of a detec- 
tive, I was fair game, 
and he did warn me 


inaway. That’s why 
I meant to have the 
week——” 


He stopped himself, 
and looked away. 

“Tknow. Andnoth- 
ing can undo that,” 
she only said; but her 
voice swelled with 
thanksgiving. And 
Cazalet looked reas- 
sured; the hot suspi- 
cion died out of his 
eyes, but left them 
gloomily perplexed. 

“Still, [can’t uhder- 
stand it. Idon’t be 
lieve it, either! I’min 
hishands. What have 
I done‘ to be saved by 
Toye? He’s probably 
scouring London for 
me—if he isn’t watch- 
ing this window at 
this minute!” 

He went to the 
curtains as he spoke. 
Simultaneously 
Blanche sprang up, to 








_“I wanted to take somebody else, too. 





Blanchie, will you come?” 


that brought all three 
faceabouts. 

The folding - doors 
had opened, and a 
fourth figure was 
standing between the 
two rooms. 

The intruder was 
a shaggy, elderly man, 
of so cadaverous an 
aspect that his face 
alone cried for his 
deathbed; and his 
gaunt frame took up 
the cry, as it swayed 
upon the threshold in 
dressing-gown and 
bedroom slippers that 
Toye instantly recog- 
nized as belonging to 
Cazalet. The man 
had a shock of almost 
white hair, and a less , 
gray beard clipped 
roughly to a point. 
An unwholesome pal- 
lor marked the fallen 
features; and the en- 
venomed eyes burned 
low in their sockets, 
as they dealt with - 
Blanche, but fastened 
on Hilton Toye. 

“What do you 
know about Henry 
Craven’s murderer?” 
he demanded in a 
voice between a croak 
and a crow. “Have 
they run in some 
other poor devil, or 
were you talking 
about me? If so I'll 
start a libel action, 
and call Cazalet and 
that lady as wit- 
nesses.” 

“This is Scruton,” 
explained Cazalet, 
“who was only liber- 
ated this evening 
after being detained a 
week ona charge that 
ought never to have 
been brought, as I’ve 
told you both all 
along.’”?’ Scruton 
thanked him with a 
bitter laugh. “I’ve 
brought him here,” 
concluded Cazalet, 
“because I don’t think 
he’s fit enough to be 
about alone.” 

“Nice of him, isn’t 
it?” said Scruton bit- 
terly. “I’mso fit that 
they wanted to keep 
me somewhere else 
longer than they’d 
any right; that may 
be why they lost no 
time in getting hold 
of me again. Nice, 
considerate, kindly 
country! Ten years 








entreat him to fly 
while he could. That 
had been her first object in coming: to him as she 
had done, and yet, once with him, she had left it to 
the last! And now it was too late; he was at the 
window chuckling significantly to himself; he had 
opened it, and he was leaning out. 
“That you, Toye, down there? 
show yourself! I want to see you.” 
He turned in time to dart in front of the folding- 
doors as Blanche reached them, white and shudder- 
ing. The flush of impulsive bravado fled from his 
face at the sight of her. 
“You can’t goin there. What’s the matter?” he 
yaimpered. ‘Why should you be afraid of Hilton 
over ” 
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Come up and 


why I took the train at Naples, and traveled with- 
out a hand-bag. It wasn’t quite the put-up job 
you may think. But, if it makes you any hap- 
pier, I may as well tell you that I was at Uplands 
that night, and I did get out through the founda- 
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tions! 


The Great Question 


The insane impetuosity of the man was his master 
now. He was a living fire of impulse that had burst 
into a blaze. His voice was raised in spite of his 
warning to the others, and the very first sound of 
Toye’s was to remind him that he was forgetting his 
own advice. Toye had not looked a second time at 
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isn’t long enough to 
have you as a dishon- 
oured guest. ‘Won’t you come back for another 
week, and see if we can’t arrange a nice little sud- 
den death and burial for you?’ But they couldn’t, 
you see, blast ’em!” 

He subsided into the best chair in the room, 
which Blanche had wheeled up behind him; a mo- 
ment later he looked round, thanked her curtly, 
and lay back with closed eyes. Suddenly he opened 
them on Cazalet. 

“ And what was that you were saying—that about 
traveling across Europe and being at Uplands that 
night? I thought you came round by sea. And 
what night do you mean?” 

(Continued on page 72) 


Drawing by A. B. Wenzell. 


































































































The 


Fiereises 


As Dictated to EDGAR SALTUS 


Refiecti ons 2 


Scho, 


< 


enhauer 


Fratslein Schopenhauer has been studying New York Society—studying it with brilliant insight, 
presumably inherited. Her comments on our ideas and idiosyncracies are keen and wholesome, 


too after somebody or other had already 
remarked it for me, “is a bore to those who 

are in it, a tragedy to those who are not.” 
Now if that statement had been presented to my 
dear father, he would have analyzed it, as he ana- 
lyzed everything, and from the residuum—a favourite 


"Gtoo after as I recently remarked, and that 


word of his—he would have pulled some trifle to the 


effect that admitting the 
truth of the syllogism— 
another old favourite— 
then Society is the para- 
dise of the plebeian, the 
Mekke of the snob (for 
that is the way he in- 
sisted on spelling Mecca, 
which never harmed him 
that I know of), and he 
would have gone on to 
explain—dear me! but he 
was great on explaining 
—that those who want 
to get into society and 
cannot, catalogue as 
snobbish those who can 
and do. 

That, I think, is about 
the way he would have 
put it, and while he was 
at it, he probably would 
have added that snob- 
bishness is not appreci- 
ated at its worth. 


The Charm of 
Snobbishness 


As a matter of fact 
and also of fancy, what 
is there that is properly 
appreciated—except flat- 
tery? Of that the least 
among us can never have 
enough. As for snob- 
bishness, when you come 
to look at it, you see at 
once that it is a highly 
commendable trait. 
Snobbish persons are al- 
ways trying to appear 
other than what they 
are and how in the world 
could they be better 
employed? Then too, 
the effort, which is not 
painful at all, provides 
the same sense of gay irre- 
sponsibility which we get 
when we dress up as 
queens and go to a fancy 
ball. If we dress enough 
—a queen of old time 
wore so much more than 
women do nowanights, 
we can pretend to deceive 
everyone except our- 
selves. Therein is the 
charm of snobbishness 
and of all other mas- 
querades. 

But snobbishness itself has a deeper value. It 
shows a condition of discontent and that is so reas- 
suring. Contentment is a very degraded condition. 
Cattle are contented. Some of them at least. 
A cow in a Harlem meadow is in a state of content- 
ment that is really distressing. Discontent on the 
other hand, or on either hand, for you have it all 
about you, is a very comforting sign. People are 
always discontented when they are trying to im- 
prove. The desire for improvement is an aspiration, 
and what ambition more virtuous can there be than 
that of being quoted “among those present”—par- 
ticularly if you don’t belong there? Call that snob- 
bish if you will, but at least recognize that snob- 
bishness has its merits. 


The Charm of Society 


Society, too, has itscharms. Even in these social- 
istic days one of them is patent. Sometime since, 





and always good-humoured. 


in my own country, the townsfolk of a Residenz- 
stadt surrounded the Schloss and shouted at the 
grand-duke “Heraus!” The grand-duke, a perfect 
gentleman, did as he was told. Off he went, the 
court with him, trade as well. Then the townsfolk 
begged him to return. The grand-duke, always the 
gentleman, did as he was asked. 

The story has a moral, as all proper stories should 








“My dear father was a most tiresome talker.” 


have. If Society dispersed and disappeared, Fifth 
Avenue would shut up shop. For while Fifth 
Avenue in its entirety is not kept going by Society, 
it is largely kept going by those who want to appear 
societyfied. 

Society has another charm. It provides a form 
of existence which, however mundane and therefore 
frivolous, is the one modern equivalent for Olympian 
nights. Life on its altitudes sets you in relief. 
It lifts you from the blank anonymity to which the 
bulk of the census is eternally condemmed. And 
to climb, however transiently, from that abyss, 
what follies, what heroisms, what labours her- 
culean has the world not seen, marveled at and 
forgot! My dear father was never tired of talk- 
ing about it. But then he was a most tiresome 
talker. No, no! I don’t mean that. I mean he 
was most tireless. He had a formula too for hand- 
ing you up. 
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The Importance of Being Different 


“Fifi,” he used to say to me—Fifi is my pet name 
—‘‘don’t resemble your neighbour. Be different. 
You cannot be sufficiently different. Your neigh- 
bour may dislike you for it and so much the better, 
The average mortal detests the unusual, but medi- 
ocrity is never discussed and in the animosity of 
your fellow beings is the 
beginning of fame.” 

I suggested that it was 
better to have a regular 
income, but he told me 
that that was a very 
middle-class view and | 
think now that he was 
right. Investments in the 
prose of life yield only 
dulness. The wages of 
dulness is nonentity and 
it is that which the bulk 
of the census has for re- 
ward. 

But, if you can, con- 
trive to be, well, not fa- 
mous, (fame is a bundle 
too big to bring into a 
drawing-room), but dif- 
ferent and in being 
different to be impudent. 
Society, which just loves 
to be amused, will ask you 
out, or rather in. 


Manhattan's 
Mayfair 

Not at once, however. 
Society, like all smart 
clubs, has its waiting list. 
But when admission is 
granted, then you enter 
into an atmosphere that 
is charged —and so di- 
vinely!—with the scent 
of orris, the perfume of 
pretty peacocks, the 
aroma of ‘sables, high 
hats, tobacco and delicate 
anecdotes, which together 
create the tone of Man- 
hattan’s Mayfair. 

In other boroughs, in 
Harlem for instance, the 
atmosphere is more stuffy 
and, over the way, in 
Park Lane, more lax. 
The things one may hear 
in Park Lane would make 
a coster blink. Here 
Society is less daring, 
particularly in Harlem, 
where, at a recent re- 
ception, I, as my father’s 
daughter, felt like a lion 
in Daniel’s den; whereas 
in Park Lane I have felt 
like Esther in the Court 
of that wicked king. 
I have forgotten his name 
and it isno matter, for probably there never was 
any such person. But that is the way I felt. But 
here my modesty has never been offended except 
at the opera, where many are dressed and few 
are clothed. Do I make myself clear? I hope so. 
My dear father used to say that it is a woman’s 
privilege to be absolutely incomprehensible and 
yet expect to be understood. 

Now, at the perilous risk of being obvious, the 
easiest way to get money is to inherit it and the 
easiest way to get into society is to be born there. 
But the majority are so negligent! Most persons 
lack the necessary forethought. It bespeaks their 
goodness perhaps, but to be good is inexpensive. 
To be bad requires a large income. In spite of the 
Government, or perhaps just to spite it, local society 
is very well off, not close-fisted either and generally 
open-armed to such pilgrims as may knock, provided 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Drawing by Rolf Pielke. 
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The size, beauty, and luxury of 
ew Carnegie’s bath (above) in 
Skibo Castle staggered his Scottish 
neighbours. The tiled promenade 
wi out at one end, and here amid 
shrubs and palms, tea is served. 
Photograph by Mrs. Walter Griffin. 


When the late 
Colonel John 
lacob Astor fell 
eir to Fern- 
cliffe, his first 
innovation was 
the splendid 
swimming pool, 
which is one of 
the most per- 
fectly-equipped Photograph by 
natatoriums in Underwood & 
this country. Underwood. 
s E have come to 
that pitch of 
_., luxury that we 
disdain to tread upon anything but 
precious stones,” said Seneca, appalled 
at the extravagant splendour of the 
Roman baths of his day. The philoso- 
pher might Well exclaim in equally 
fervent fashion over the baths of Am- 
erican multi-millionaires, could he but 
see them. But although the settings for 
these baths are sumptuous, in fact al- 
most sensuous, they have not as yet 
assumed the appalling extravagance 
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The baths of early Rome were no more luxurious than George Gould’s splendid 
one in Court’s Casino. Set in pine woods, a quarter of a mile from the 
house, the 0 controls the life of the Gould’s sport-loving guests. 


Photograph by Robert H. Van Court. 
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At Lyndhurst, her beautiful Tarry- 
town estate, Mrs. Finley Shepard has 
one of the largest baths in this coun- 
try (at the left). It has severely plain 
surroundings, but with all its severit 
its Iuxuriousness cannot be denie 
Photograph by Robert H. Van Court. 


At North- 
wood, the 
Mortimer Schiff 
estate, one of 
the most de- 
lightful places is 
the sumptuous 
bath which dis- 
tinguishes the 
Photograph sporting end of 
by Robert H. the establish- 
Van Court. ment. 


and voluptuousness of 
those that called forth 
Seneca’s criticism. 

The Greeks appreciated fully the 
pleasure of the bath; it remained for 
the Romans to transform the hygienic 
institution of their neighbours into 
places of rare beauty and luxury. 

The American millionaire gives less 
thought to hygiene than to pleasure in 
creating his bath. It isin reality a pri- 
vate swimming pool, set in surround- 
ings that charm the eye, where tea is 
served on the marble promenade. 
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E crowd to the full our days of fun and 

feasting, with never a day of rest! And 

as we settle down again to the work-a-day 
world, most of us feel distinctly done up. 

In the festival spirit we break over all rules laid 
down for our ordinary lives. We try to do more 
and pack more good times into a few days than in 
any single month of the year. Festivity always 
means eating, and the day after finds some pretty 
tired mortals with an aversion to candy and a 
consciousness that, somewhere inside, a digestive 
apparatus is not coming up to specifications. Poor 
thing! How can it when we are not keeping our 
part of the contract, but pile up extra work for it 
while we use up the necessary energy in other di- 
rections? 

A perfectly healthy animal should be unconscious 
of his inner mechanism, and hunger—the demand 
for more fuel—should be the only thing to call 
our attention to the digestive system. Unfortun- 
ately, not all of us are in such perfect form, and, in 
our ignorance of existing inner conditions, we abuse 
our digestion every day we live. 

Why do we eat? “To live, of course,” you will 
say. But beyond that general answer how many 
have ever given the subject a thought? 

Every activity of the body, mental and physical, 
is made possible by the energy set free in the chem- 
ical breaking down of living tissues. These broken- 
down tissues must be built up again if the health 
of the body is to be maintained, and the building 
materials are supplied by the food we eat. The 
process by which food is changed into a suitable 
form for tissue building is digestion, and it is carried 
on in a wonderful chemical laboratory, the ali- 
mentary canal. 
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The Criminal and her Sweets 


The 
Burtit 


GERTRUDE K. 


“The Meaning of Good Circulation.” 


The digestive tract or alimentary canal begins 
at the mouth and ends at the anus or outlet of 
the large intestine. It consists of the mouth, the 
esophagus, or gullet, the stomach and the small and 
large intestines. The liver and pancreas, two large 
organs which secrete digestive fluids, are connected 
with the tract and complete the digestive system. 

The work of digestion is of two kinds, mechanical 
and chemical. Under the former head we have the 
mastication of the food, the muscular contractions 
which cause the food to pass along its course, and 
the churning movement which brings every particle 
of food into contact with the digestive secretions. 
The action of the various secretions upon their 
proper class of food is the chemical part of digestion. 


The Process of Mastication 


The first process of digestion takes place in the 
mouth. Here the teeth cut and grind the food into 
fine particles and mix it thoroughly with the saliva 
which is poured out by the salivary glands. Per- 
haps I had better say that this will be done if we will 
give them time. Too many bolt the food under 
the mistaken idea that the mouth is only a port of 
entry and has nothing to do with the serious business 
of digestion. Horace Fletcher, the exponent of 
thorough mastication, claims that by this means 
we get better results from smaller quantities of food. 
The digestion is more complete and the appetite 
is satisfied with less food, if longer time is spent in 
eating it. There is no doubt that he is right in his 
theories, as I am sure everyone can testify by some 
experience of his own. Of course, Fletcher’s idea 
has been carried to extremes by faddists. Chewing 
each mouthful thirty-two times may be all very well 
in theory, but the unpleasant mass in the mouth at 
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Next in importance to the purifying work of the lungs in the preservation of health comes the building 
of the tissues from the food, digested in the alimentary canal. In this article, Miss Colby; Physical In- 
structor in the Educational Department of Teachers’ College of Columbia University, tells how this work 
is done and what helps and what retardsit. In the next article, in the April Bazar, she will write about 
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Drawing by Nell Brinkley 
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the end ‘of the thirty-second chew more than dis- 
counts the advantages. Why can’t we be moderate 
and strike a happy medium between this and bolting 
each, mouthful like a fox-terrier looking for more? 

The mouth is the only part of the digestion under 
our direct control and is well worth all the care we 
can give it. 

The teeth contribute a great deal to good digestion 
and their condition should be our greatest care, for 
that, if for no other reason. Perhaps their aesthetic 
value means more to most of us, for what is so 
beautiful as a set of even, white, perfectly cared- 
for teeth? They redeem even the plainest face. 

Almost all teeth are far enough apart to allow 
particles of food to lodge between them. If these 
are not removed, the heat and moisture of the mouth 
causes them to decay very soon. This sets up an 
acid fermentation in the mouth and this acid at- 
tacks first the enamel and then the tooth itself. 
The decayed tooth is even a better place for the 
decay of food particles and soon we have foul gases 
formed which give a heavy breath and poison the 
blood and so affect the digestive and nervous systems. 
The teeth should be brushed at least twice a day with 
warm water, fine tooth powder or paste and a 
brush, not too stiff, and curved in shape. Brushing 
the gums as well as the teeth stimulates them and 
adds to the health of the teeth. The teeth should 
be examined by a dentist twice a year and filled and 
cleaned whenever necessary. There is danger 
in the yellowish deposit of tartar, for this causes 
the gum to recede from the tooth and so exposes 
the neck of the tooth to decay. Waxed dental 
floss should be used to remove particles lodged 
where the brush will not reach them. Lost teeth 

(Continued on page 76) 
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‘The German shepherd dog has been scientifically bred for 
twenty-five years. His value as a house-dog and herder had 
been proved by a century of service. The scientific breeding 
and training have added marvelously to its intelligence and 




























































other good points. He is also being trained for service in the Miss Tracy's 
army. It is as a private watch dog that he is proving his on ak 
worth in this country. teaining at the 

Gedney Farm 

Kennels. AlI- 


though not yet 
broken to town 
life, he had his 
first taste of 
Metropolitan 
excitement at 
the recent West- 
minster Kennel 
Show. 


Photographs by 
Underwood & 
Underwood. 
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Photograph by American Press Association. 


Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and her two daughters 


The perfect police dog is a fascinating creature, piciously wolf-like. The four examples of the 


“Love me, love my Dog” 


HE police dog is taking the place of 

i the watchman on many of the large 

estates in this country and Europe. 
Their natural instincts, splendidly trained, 
make them trustworthy guardians. They 
are trained to catch all manner of crimi- 
nals, from the desperate gunman to the 
clever second-story man. They are as 
gentle in their relations with their owners 
as they are fierce in their attacks on the 
intruder. 

The German shepherd hund is the favour- 
ite in this country, as well as in Russia and 
Germany. In England, however, the Swiss 
dog is gaining steadily in favour. The 
owners of several estates on Long Island 
who have these remarkable animals in 
their kennels are enthusiastic in their 
praise. Mrs. Butler Duncan, formerly Mrs. 
James Kernochan, was the first woman of 
prominence to bring one of these hunds to 
America. Her new “pet” elicited much 
interested comment from her Long Island 
neighbours, and her experiment was closely 
watched. When “Peter” proved his worth 
by catching a husky desperado intent on 
stealing a dozen of Mrs. Duncan’s fancy 
chickens, the consensus of opinion was that 
the police dog would be a valuable addition 
to any country household. 

Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Junior, whosé 
large estate is just ’cross country from the 
Duncan estate, bought “Jeff,” when a 
half grown pup, and had him trained to be 
an expert watch dog. But before “Jeff” 
could be taught any method of protection, 
he had to be taught English. There may 
be a universal dog language, but these 
German-born dogs do not understand 
French or English unless they have been 
trained by men who speak these languages. 

The dogs that are being educated for 
the Long Island matrons do not need the 
strenuous lessons given the genuine police 
dog. They are trained to perfect obedience 
and alert watchfulness. The “family” 
police dog will guard his owner’s motor 
car, in town or country, or any other prop- 
erty that is his owner’s. 

Mrs. Fellowes Davis, Junior, Miss 
Vieva Fisher, and Miss Hilda Holmes, 
are already in possession of their perfectly- 
trained dogs. Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney’s pup is still in training. Miss Fisher’s 
“pet,” Pascha von Zaheingen, valued 
at ten thousand dollars, is frequently her 
escort on her morning walks on Fifth 
Avenue. Miss Holmes and Mrs. Vander- 
bilt occasionally exercise their canine pro- 
tectors on the Avenue. 


Miss Hilda Holmes 


Muriel and Virginia, are to be his special charges. 


with his big lean body, intelligent eyes and cruel 
mouth. He suggests the wolf who posed as Red 
Riding Hood’s grandmother. His histori say, 
however, that he has never been crossed with a 
wolf. He is pure dog, only an unusually intelligent 
species. When he goes for his prey, he looks sus- 
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Schafer Hund shown above have points remarkably 
like the wolves of Southern Russia and Northern 
Germany. These resemblances are in appear- 
ance, not in disposition. The Hund is a st 


How his canine majesty comports himself when 
attending his owners on their Fifth Avenue walks is 
shown in these pictures. He looks formidable 





dog. “Jeff” has been trained to three mistresses, 
for Mrs. Vanderbilt and her young daughters, 
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gh to keep even friends at a safe distance, and 
those whom he id. must invol- 
untarily tremble in their boots. 
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‘Selfishness has no sex,” returned her friend. 
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Drawing by Will Foster. 


“Tell me something about the other woman.” 


land 


MARIE VAN VORST 


Author of *‘The Successful Wife,” ‘‘The Girls from His Town,” and “Amanda of the Mill.” 


In this story of the struggle of a man’s heart for love, the cry of his soul for understanding sympathy, the 
widely-different natures of the two women are well contrasted. The “other woman,” the beautiful 
secretary who has loved him while his worldly wife was self-centred and hard, makes a strong appeal in 


THE STORY 

Thomas Maughm, after a difference with his wife, 
persuades his secretary, Mary Moreland, to leave the 
city with him. He gives her a thousand dollars. Called 
to the deathbed of a friend, Maughm hurries to Boston, 
leaving Miss Moreland with instructions to follow him. 
Next day Mrs. Maughm sends for the secretary and 
convinces her that if Maughm leaves her she, his wife, 
will be broken-hearted. Miss Moreland goes to Boston 
and is met there in the station by Mr. Maughm. « Miss 
Moreland refuses to stay, telling Maughm to go back to 
his wife. Inthe station she meets Amber Doane, an ac- 
quaintance. Returning to New York on a night train, 
he goes to the office and leaves a note for Maughm, tell- 
ing him that she cannot keep the money or remain in his 
employ. She looks for another position, but finds the 
lack of recommendation a drawback. At home she 
hears of the disgrace of Amber Doane, who has been de- 
serted by a French teacher with whom she had eloped. 
Maughm returns to find his wife has discovered the 
fact that he gave the money to Miss Moreland, and is 
bitterly jealous. He leaves home. A box of flowers 
and a note from him reach Mary later and she goes to 

town without explaining to her mother. 


N the night that Thomas Maughm left his 
wife after his return from Boston, he was more 
angry than he had ever been in his life. In 

going from his own house to the club, however, he 
had cooled down sufficiently to see something of the 
justice of the case. Although a man of forceful 
passions, at the same time he was a just man. It 
was not now his wife’s attitude that roused his anger. 
Jealousy, that might have indicated a warmer feeling 
toward him than bare kindness, he could forgive. 
He could not blame her for resenting that he had 
gone to Boston with a woman to whom he had 
given a thousand dollars. But how had his wife 
learned this fact? How had she come into pos- 
session of the money he had given Mary? 

Daisy was probably going to divorce him. In 


her lonely position. ’ 


that case Mary Moreland, an honourable woman, 
who had worked faithfully in his office for ten years, 
would be co-respondent in the divorce proceedings! 

After three weeks’ time he reflected that thus 
far he had succeeded in evading the reporters; 
nevertheless the subject of general gossip was now 
Maughm’s domestic difficulty. 

When he dictated his letter to Ayms he had 
meant every word he said. Daisy was impossible. 
To live with his wife was intolerable. He was a fool 
to think they could begin again. Now he was back 
just where he had been before, and he would make 
no defense if she wanted a divorce. He wanted it; 
he wanted to be free, and he would not tie himself 
up again in a hurry. 

At the Metropolitan Club he had taken the 
room he had occupied as a bachelor. Through 
the open window came the noises of the street and 
the fresh air from Central Park. 

He began to think now about Mary Moreland as 
he should have thought of her before. Unless Daisy 
could be persuaded to ignore the Boston incident 
in her proceedings it would mean disgrace to the girl, 
and he said to himself, “I have been a hound.” 

As he paced back and forth in his room a card 
was brought to him—‘“ Mr. Aleck Wainright.” 

“T will see him in the library immediately,” he 
said to the footman, and went down stairs. 

“My dear Maughm,” Wainright said, “ I wanted 
to catch you before you went out. I have been 
spending the night here myself.” 

“Sit down, Wainright.” 

The two men took opposite chairs. 

“Will you smoke?” Wainright shook his head. 

“Anything to drink?” 

“Too early.” 

“Well,” said Maughm tentatively, “you got my 
note?” 

“Yes,” the lawyer replied, “and when they told 
me you were stopping here I thought I might see 
you before you went to the office.” 
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Wainright knew Thomas Maughm as one -man 
knows another in Wall Street. He had: watched 
his career with interest, and considered him a strong 
man of clean reputation, with an excellent financial 
record. 

“From your letter to me,” Wainright continued, 
“‘from the fact that you are living here at the club, 
I am afraid, my dear chap, there is some truth in 
what the papers say.” . 

They had gone over to the window and seated 
themselves there in the almost deserted room, and 
they spoke in undertones. 


“Seek Some Other Way” 


“Less than a month ago,” Maughm said, “TI left 
my home. I have heard nothing from my wife 
since; I don’t know her attitude of mind, Wain- 
right—I am waiting to hear. As far as my own 
chdice is concerned I want to be free.” 

Wainright indulgently regarded the clean-shaven 
man before him. 

He was himself a widely known divorce lawyer; 
he had made-a fortune in divorce cases. He said 
now, smiling: 

“Strange, isn’t it, Maughm, I never come face 
to face with these problems, by which I make my 
living, without regret? I am like a surgeon, you 
know. I operate if necessary. But when you bring 
your grievances to me, well—I try to settle them 
once and fot all. Before we begin I ask you 
sincerely to seek some other way out.” 

“T have tried, Wainright.” 

“Try again.” 

“T have.” 

The lawyer shrugged. 

“‘T have been married ten years,” said Maughm. 
“I was desperately in love when I married. I 
honestly believe that I am an easy man to make 
happy. I have been wretched for years—wretched! 
Is there any sense in prolonging such an existence? 
Is there any use in it for either of us?” 
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“What is Mrs. Maughm’s attitude?” 
“‘T am waiting to hear.” 

Wainright: rose. 

“Come down-town later on, then, and we will 
talk things over,” he said, smiling; then added: 
““By the way, Maughm, a girl came to my office 
a few weeks ago to apply for a position as stenog- 
rapher. She told me she had been with you ten 
years.” 

They were at the door and Maughm stopped and 
looked at Wainright 

“She did?” 

“Yes,” resumed Wainright indifferently, “I 
didn’t take her.” 

They walked out of the club together. 

“T had an idea that if after ten years in your 
office you would let her go, there must have been 
some good reason.” 

He smiled at Maughm agreeably, and saw a 
change of expression come over his companion’s 
face. 

“Take my advice,” he said; “get a little fresh 
air and think it over.” 





Insistent Memories 


Maughm did not go out for a constitutional as 
his lawyer suggested. Whether his wife divorced 
him or not, he had decided that he must see Miss 
Moreland. He wanted to find out what she had 
been doing since she left his office. Now Wain- 
right’s bit of information made him all the more 
eager. 

Her good looks and the fact that the Maughms’ 
domestic affairs were under public discussion would 
make it difficult for her to get other work. The 
lawyer’s words left no doubt of it. He must see 
Miss Moreland. 

He was unfeignedly glad that she had said what 
she did to him in Boston. He had had enough of 
women! Nevertheless his remembrances of Mary 
Moreland were most insistent. 

He was walking toward Fifty-ninth Street.. The 
flowers in a florist’s window attracted his attention. 
In a green jar was a superb bunch of lilies-of-the- 
valley, and the sight of them brought back forcibly 
to him the memory of that day on which he had 
sent a bunch of them to his stenographer in Wall 
Street. There had been an excitement then in 
his purchase of the flowers for the woman who, he 
had believed, was about to give him everything. 

Now he went into the shop in a very different 
frame of mind, wrote a little note to Miss Moreland 
in East Orange, and placed it in the box. He di- 
rected that the flowers be sent that afternoon. 

When he had asked Mary Moreland to go away 
with him and enter upon an illegitimate life he had 
thought of no one but himself, his own problems, 
his own misery. To-day he was thinking of her 
problems. 

And this was the letter that Mary read under 
her mother’s keen scrutiny: 


My dear Miss Moreland: 

I must have a talk with you. I am going out 
to East Orange this evening. I am sure you will be kind 
and not refuse to see me. 

Sincerely, 
Thomas Maughm. 


The idea of Maughm’s coming out to East Or- 
ange; the idea of meeting him under her own roof, 
with her mother (if not at the keyhole) within easy 
range; the idea of seeing him at all, was too much 
for Mary—she shirked the ordeal—she ran away. 


Evading the Issue 


In the train, she said to herself: 

“T don’t care if he does go out there; I don’t 
care if he does see mother. I don’t care what he 
tells her or what she says to him!” 

This was very brave and courageous but at the 
same time absolutely untrue! In her inner mind 
she knew that she cared; the plain fact was that 
she couldn’t cope with the situation. 

Mary was intensely practical; and even in this 
hasty flight she had another and ample justification 
for going to New York at this hour. She had 
seen an advertisement for a private secretary. 
“WANTED by an Englishman of letters,” and 
though disturbed in mind, it tempted her. ‘Apply 
at the St. Regis Hotel any evening at seven.” She 
would go now. 

Why did Mr. Maughm want to see her? What 
could he possibly want to speak to her about? If 
it were true, as the papers said, that the Maughms 
were going to be divorced, then he would be free. 

He must still think of her as he did before any- 
thing happened, or he would not have sent the 
flowers (she had left them in water in her room). 
Sometimes she was very angry with him as she 
thought of how he had shaken the foundations of her 
life, but she couldn’t be angry with him for long. 

She went to the St. Regis, and her name was 
telephoned up from the office. As she stood at the 
desk waiting for the response, she watched the 
coming and the going of the gay throng. 

She knew almost nothing of the world. Beyond 
East Orange and the Wall Street office and the 
summer boarding houses where her vacations were 
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Drawing by Will Foster. 


“I intend to see you, I will see you,” he said between his teeth. 


passed, she had no horizon, and yet everything 
interested her. She was a keen observer and ab- 
sorbed impressions quickly; she loved orderly 
things, and pretty clothes, and she enjoyed watching 
the well dressed women who passed her. 

““Up-town”’ represented the sphere in which Mr. 
Maughm moved, in which his wife moved, and in 
which she had lost him when he used to leave the 
office. 

“Mr. Romney is ill. If Miss Moreland will 
call again on Tuesday afternoon at six he will 
receive her.” 

The English man-servant who brought her this 
message looked Mary over discreetly and she looked 
him over in return, remarking his broad accent. 

During the few minutes that she had waited in 
the lobby of the hotel, she had felt herself in an 
atmosphere quite different from any she had 
hitherto known; the contrast with the dreary home 
she had but just left was exhilarating. In the dis- 
tance she could hear the orchestra. A beautifully 
dressed woman passed, a jeweled bag on her arm. 
Mary noted the vague indication of fragrance she left. 

Miss Moreland started down-town to eat a light 
dinner in the restaurant where she lunched every 
noon. She didn’t want to go home too early. If 
she had known any girl friend who lived in town 
with whom she could stay she would have remained 
away all night. She didn’t want to go back to 
East Orange and hear about Mr. Maughm’s visit. 

It was after ten o’clock when she reached home 
and let herself in with her latch key. Upstairs her 
mother called to her as Mary went through the hall. 

“ Mary.” 

“Yes, mother,” she answered. 
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“Amber Doane has come back—her mother has 
taken her in: I knew she would! I shall never go 
to the Doanes again, and I don’t want you to go. 
Amber Doane is a disgrace to the neighbourhood.” 

Mary waited. 

“Did you bolt the door down-stairs, Mary?” 

“ce Ves.” 

Mary and her mother often parted without say- 
ing good-bye. They usually separated for the 
night without any salutation. Between natures 
as opposite as theirs good-bye, and good-night, and 
good-morning were almost as personal an _inter- 
change as an embrace. 


“IT Judge No Man” 


Mary waited a second longer. Mrs. Moreland, 
after her information regarding Amber Doane, 
and her command, settled down to rest, and Mary 
went to her own room. 

The following day was Sunday, and on her way 
to church Mary met Amber Doane in Main Street 
and “cut her dead.” As she hurried by her cheeks 
burned hotly. She didn’t know whether it was 
because of Amber’s misdoings or a consciousness of 
her own heartlessness. 

As she joined in the service later she found that 
she couldn’t fix her attention upon it. 

“Ye judge after the flesh—I judge no man,” 
were the words of the text. 

But her mind wandered to a realization of her 
mother’s sternness, her uncompromising puritanism. 
It was not, however, Mrs. Moreland’s example that 
made her daughter judge Amber Doane. Mary’s 
whole nature now revolted at all wrong-doing. She 

(Continued on page 60.) 
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“What fairy-like music comes over the sea, 
Charming our senses with sweet melody.” 
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By ALICE BOUGHTON 





Photograph by Alice Boughton. 
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The United States Bureau of Education has commissioned Professor C. Alphonso Smith, of the University of 
Virginia, a prominent folk-lore investigator, to institute a nation-wide search for versions of those old ballads that 
once helped to mold the character of the men and women who made up the larger part of the Colonial popula- 
tion of this country. It is interesting to note that many of these ballads are in the repertoire of the Fuller Sisters. 


TURMINSTER-NEWTON is a tiny village 
S in Dorsetshire, England. At the farther end 

of what in New England would be “Main 
Street,” but in this village is probably “High,” on 
the left side, just where the road dips down to the 
river, is a charming little house known as “ Bridge 
Cottage.”’ This is the home of the Fuller sisters, 
who have come over to America to sing English, 
Irish and Scotch ballads to the accompaniment of 
a small Irish harp. 

There are four sisters, Dorothy (Mrs. Irving), 
Rosalind, Oriska (Mrs. Ward), and Cynthia, the 
youngest, who now takes the place of Oriska as 
harpist. The trio wear crinolines, and the appropri- 
ate adornments, such as hairnets, long earrings, and 
strapped slippers of the early Victorians. In type, 
these English girls are admirably suited to their 
costumes and ballads. Their songs are essentially 
quaint and are of four or five different groups— 
songs of the soil, of the lover, sad or gay, and a set 
of children’s songs for games, more or less amusing. 
The country from whence they come is known as 
the Hardy country and, in fact, on the outskirts 
of the town lies the house in which Thomas Hardy 
once lived and in which he wrote “Tess.” 

Bridge Cottage is one of those pretty thatched 
houses surrounded by a charming old garden, and 
the greenest of English lawns at the back, with 
bordering patches of gay flowers. Among the 
beautiful and rare roses are cherished stalks of 
goldenrod which are tended as carefully as the 
choicest orchids, and greatly surprised were the 
sisters when told that this particular flower grew 
in profuse wildness along our roadsides, together 


with the asters which also they carefully culti- 
vate. 

The little house takes its place comfortably and 
naturally in the verdant landscape, having for an im- 
mediate background a sturdy dark tree of—~Heaven 
knows how many years’ growth. The windows open 
out under the thatch which shades them like eye- 
brows. Atthe opposite end of the lawn is a little rus- 
tic shelter where, when the weather is wet or cold, tea 
is served. On warm summer days hostesses and 
guests sit out under an enormous tree in the middle of 
the lawn with books or sewing. Like other cottages 
which look like playthings from without, one is 
much surprised at the amount of space within. 
The house is of the rambling sort, where one goes 
on and on, sometimes down a few steps into a cheer- 
ful dining-room bright with old china, pewter, and 
brass and flowers—of course, flowers everywhere. 
It seems to rain over there with so little effort that 
things always look green and flourishing. Such 
luxuriant results for one’s pains—no scorching and 
burning, nipping and freezing. 

The street has the foundations of a village cross, 
though the upper part has long disappeared. At one 
end of the town, overlooking it, are the earthworks, 
moat and ruins of an ancient castle. Just beyond 
the cottage is an old mill and Elizabethan bridge. 

At home the Fuller sisters wear a picturesque 
kind of smocks while working about the place. 
Although they have been in this country before, 
singing for schools, colleges and private entertain- 
ments, they have kept their naive, oldtime charm 
and seem quite simple and unspoiled. They carry 
the atmosphere of their native village into the pa- 
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latial homes of our well-to-do, winning their way by 
the beauty of their songs and by the simple sincerity 
of their presentation. — 

Some of their songs they have obtained directly 
from the peasants—going about among them, pick- 
ing up ideas here and there—the only way, in fact, 
it was possible to obtain them. Others they have 
learned at the Cecil Sharpe School at Stratford-on- 
Avon. In some of the songs, where acting seems 
essential, as in “‘ Mowing the Barley” and ‘“‘ Roman 
Soldiers,” they throw themselves into it with the 
enthusiasm and enjoyment of children. 

The Dorset country is especially beautiful and 
varied—rolling downs, a winding river bordered with 
willows, groups of feathery elms, darker clumps of 
oak, backgrounds of evergreen hills. There is the 
peace and quiet of a sleepy hamlet; but on market 
days it is all bustle and business and one realizes 
the words “left-over,” “forgotten” and “‘dead”’ are 
not to be applied. 

Every hut has its garden and a friendly rustic 
gladly shares a nosegay. He tells you, when you 
admire his fruit and flowers, how “this particular 
rose is not like other roses—this one keeps his petals 
for dyes—and Miss, when you puts ’im hin your 
buttonhole and goes ter Bournemouth, you can wear 
’im hall dye, and ’e’ll come hup fresh has hanything 
hif you puts ’im hin water when you comes back 
hin th’ hevening!” 

The little singers seem just like this particular 
kind of rose—they may wilt a bit in the strenuous 
rush of our American metropolis, but with a very 
little care they become quite fresh again and give 
pleasure to many. 
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“ Love,” says Pierrot, “leads the way to our playground, the world: where the gardens 
have no hedges and the roses no thorns, and where all the birds fly free.” 


“The Man 


By MARGUERITE CLARK 


in the Moon’”’ 


(‘“*Prunella’’) 


Prunella, or Love in a garden, is an exquisite fantasy written by Laurence Housman and Granville Barker. It was 

received with joy when given at the Court Theatre, in London, and its presentation at Winthrop Ames’s “Little 

Theatre” in New York called forth delighted praise. It is more than a poetic rhapsody of love; there are humour, 
irony and passion underneath the brilliant, graceful lines. It is another version of the age-old story of Faust. 


“The Man in the Moon 
Came down too soon 
And lost his heart to a maiden; 
With hunger and drouth, 
She burnt his mouth 
And left him heavily laden,” 
INGS Pierrot, the rogue, to Prunella, the inno- 
cent maiden, while mummers in motley garb, 
representing the evil of the world, stand by 
and jeer. The man in the moon, not content 
merely to sing, acts, and so convincingly that he 
wins the ready-to-be-won heart of the shy little 
essence of femininity who knows nothing of the 
world beyond her high green hedges. She is not 
won all at once. It takes two visits from Pierrot 
and many songs of love; but with the moon 
shining, and Pierrot’s kisses burning her mouth, 
Prunella does forget the teachings of Aunts 
Prim, Privacy and Prude, and then there is a 
dreadful scandal in the garden. Awakened, like 
Galatea, by a kiss, Prunella deserts the garden 
and elopes with Pierrot. 

Who could withstand the pleadings of this master 
of Love? He has had much experience. He 
frankly tells Prunella that there have been others. 
She does not understand his speech. Ever at his 
elbow is his servant and evil genius, Scaramel. A 
modern Mephistopheles, and an odious one, is 
Scaramel. Neither Pierrot nor Prunella has any 
chance with the leering, evil-thinking Scaramel 
hovering over them. 

Like the well-brought-up girl she is, Prunella does 
not kiss Pierrot the first time he asks her. ‘I’m so 
hungry,” sighs Pierrot. 

“T’m sorry,” says Prunella, “I'll fetch you some 
bread and butter, or some cake.” , 
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“Neither bread, nor butter, nor cake,” sighs 
Pierrot. 

“Then you can’t be really hungry.” 

“Call it thirst; my lips are dry, they burn. Give 
me, give me a kiss.” 

“That won’t cure hunger and thirst.” 

“Tt will cure mine.” 

But Prunella refuses. Then Pierrot faints and the 
mummers pretend great anxiety. 

Prunella is sorrowful. ‘“‘What is a remedy for 
him?” she asks. 

‘A kiss,” sighs Pierrot. 

“Why do you wish for it so 

“Kiss me, then you will know.” 

Prunella does. “And now,” says Pierrot, ‘she 
knows, she knows.” 

But she does not elope just yet. She runs into the 
house. Pierrot finds the key to the garden gate. 
“What key is this?” he asks. “It is not a watch 
key, nor a bed key.” 

“It is the key to the garden gate,” whispers 
Scaramel. 

“T am tempted, Scaramel,” whispers Pierrot. 

“Always yield to temptation,” replies the evil 
servant. 

Pierrot yields. He returns in the moonlight with 
Scaramel, a hired singer, and a guitar. He looks up 
at Prunella’s window. 

“T feel very happy tonight, Scaramel.” 

“ Anticipation is always delightful,” responds the 
servant. 

‘And she shall be happy, too.” 

“She shall fulfil her little destiny,” leers Scaramel. 

“T am sure she is quite different from every 
other.” 
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“You always think that, master.” 
The singer engaged by Scaramel moves forward. 
He stands behind Pierrot and sings: 


“Little bird in your nest, are you there? 

Tame heart, take heat, go beat in the small sweet breast. 
Little dove, bird of Love, are you there? 

Hour of night, at her bower go beat; say, 

Sweet, now rise! 

Time flies! O Love, are you there? 

For the man in the moon is here. 

Do you hear? He is here!” 


Pierrot goes toward the window. 


‘Oh, my Bird, 
Be not too tame! 
Round us, night opens her sweet ears afraid, 
D-:sk in her eyes. Now call! And like a snare 
Send invitation up through the soft air, 
To that well-feathered nest that lacks its pair!” 


Prunella appears. She is wrapped in a soft blue 
velvet robe. She confesses that she has not been 
able to sleep. It was the kiss that didit. Pierrot 
sings: 


“* Flower of night, flower of night! 
Come and stand within the light, 
And look into the heavens above, 
Where the moon hangs like a hive, 
And the stars are all alive; 

For the stars are the bees of love. 


** Flower of light, dear delight, 
Let our bed be there to-night! 
Oh, come, and we will sleep there soon! 
And there we will dwell, 
Two hearts in one cell, 
And eat up all the honey in the moon."’ 


“Where should I be, in the great empty world?” 
(Continued on page 78) 
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W HELEN 


The Stage as a Mirror of Fashion 


MADELAINE 


Emmy Whelen well de- 
serves the title, “The Lady 
with the Pearls,” when she 
appears in this frock in 
“The Girl on the Film” at 
the 44th Street Music Hall. 
Chains of pearls hang from 
her hair, her neck and her 
wrists, and the white tulle 
overdress is liberally 
strewn with them. This 
glittering tunic opens over 
an underskirt of white me- 
teor lavishly encrusted with 
lace. 


In the same play, Made- 
laine Seymour wears a 
fetching gown of turquoise 
blue taffeta made so simply 
that it is appropriate for the 
morning. The black and 
white leather belt fends 
character to the gown, and 
the idea of informality is 
accentuated by the Panama 
hat with blue and white 
drape. 


SEYMOUR 


The début in “High 
Jinks” of Elaine Hammer- 
stein, the granddaughter 
of the well-known impre- 
sario Oscar Hammerstein, 
attracted much attention. 
Her savoir faire and esprit 
would have stamped her at 
once as a true daughter of 
“the Hammersteins,” even 
if in her face she had not 
shown an unmistakable re- 
semblance. She is par- 
ticularly charming in the 
Riviera scene, where she 
wears a good-looking frock 
fashioned from a soft, sup- 
ple satin that seems to fall 
naturally into voluminous 
folds. A striking contrast is 
achieved by the band of 
fur and the V-shaped panel 
of black satin, which is ex- 
tended in bretelle fashion 
on the loose, baggy bodice. 
Her toque—a saucy creation 
of black velvet and taffeta— 
is just the right complement 
to her costume. 


ELAINE HAMMERSTEIN 
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EDITH TALIAFERRO 


AMELIA BINGHAM 


It is the rare old Honiton lace shawl that “makes” 
this gown worn by Amelia Bingham in “The New 
Henrietta.” Two hundred years ago the nuns in 
a French convent strained their eyes in fashioning 
the exquisite Watteau scenes which form the motifs 
of this beautiful piece of lace. And for a hundred 
years the shawl was the cherished possession in 
the family of the friend who presented it to Miss 
Bingham. 


It is a delightfully “girly” frock which Edith 
Taliaferro wears in “Young Wisdom.” Lest the 
plaited blush pink chiffon skirt break out in too 
bouffant draperies, there is the restraining influence 
of the sash caught at the side with blue forget-me- 
nots. A pretty rosy tint glimmers through the 
lace tunic and corsage. 


Mabel Taliaferro delights in the soft, delicate 
colour schemes which blend so well with her pretty 
blonde hair and Dresden shepherdess colouring. 
The velvet brocade of the skirt is in a faded old 
rose tint and the chiffon draperies of the bodice 
veil a lace slightly yellowed, as if by age. 


MABEL TALIAFERRO 


The Stage as the Mirror of Fashion 


For March, 1914 
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Tomorrow’s Fashions 


Ca 


Monsieur Poiret is a man of many interests— 
hats, gowns, interior decoration, perfumes—but 
in this article he appears in a new réle, that of a 
philosopher. The experience he has just under- 
gone with the cast of the new Jean Richepin 
play, for which he is designing costumes, deco- 
rations and settings, has called forth these 
“straight from the heart” truths which have a 
direct application to clothes. 


AM working just at present on the designs for 

Jean Richepin’s new play. This play, which is 

to be given at the Théatre de |’Athénée, it is 
expected will prove a great success. 

The subject is novel, The action is supposed to 
take place about fifteen years from today, or rather, 
at about 1925, and the story is laid in the so-called 
‘highest social circles.” 

French aristocracy—the oldest—plays a large 
part in it. Mademoiselle Lavalliére will take the 
part of a young prince of twenty, who is married to 
Mademoiselle Spinelly, aged sixteen. The directors 
of the theatre have asked me to design not only the 
costumes, but the decorations and settings as well, 
and have given me an absolutely free hand. I have 
had many discussions, however, with certain of the 
stars who are to interpret the play, as some of these 
ladies cannot conceive how the French aristocracy 
will dress fifteen years from now. They are unable, 
it seems, to imagine a “princess” without a diadem 
in her hair, or a fancy osprey in her coiffure. This 
false assumption crops up again and one must smile 
at it, or one would grow irritated. But what lack 
of imagination it shows to think of the rulers of the 
world lavishly adorned as with feathers and orna- 
ments! For my part, I like to believe that by the 
very simplicity of their mode of dressing will they 
be distinguished from the masses. 

Accordingly, I decided that the Princess of Lu- 
signan should appear in a most unostentatious gown. 
She would arrive, in the first act, at a social function, 
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Poiret has made a feature 
of the headdresses which 
he designs for the tango 
frocks. To this cap of 
pearls he has suspended an 
aigrette which trails out in 
back like an afterthought. 
The gown is of violet satin, 
draped to give the neces- 
= ful: for mov t, 
and over it hangs an em- 
broidered tunic glittering 
with gold and silver. 

















There are traces of the Moorish in- 
fluence, which seems to haunt Poiret, 
in the beaded tassels which fall over 
either ear from the bandeau of 
pearls. This comparatively modest 
headdress is worn with a costume 
of black satin and white tulle em- 





This Maxixe gown at Franklin 
Simon’s, as Poiret interprets it, is of 
white satin. The skirt is extremely 
baggy over the knees, but narrows 
toward the foot, where it is caught 
by embroidered satin anklets. The 
front of the skirt is continued into 


Though Poiret has draped the 
beige-coloured cloth skirt of this 
costume imported by Stern Broth- 
ers, he has cleverly retained the 
long, straight lines. The jacket 
of Biack satin is fanciful in cut, the 
black and white striped velvet gir- 


broidered in rls. The train is 
no deterrent, for it may be caught 
up on the gown under the tunic. 


a train. 


in the midst of a cluster of befeathered, bejewelled 
and dazzling women, and in the centre of this 
more or less tumultuous elegance, the tasteful 
sobriety of her costume would make her stand out 
in sharp contrast. But the actress who is to play 
the part did not see things that way. 

“T am the Princess. I want plumes, and more 
plumes than the others. I would rather give up 
the part than appear without a plume on my head.” 

Her words reveal a state of mind which, I regret 
to say, is still found too frequently among the public. 
It seems to me that the time has come for intelli- 
gent persons to understand that beauty, nodlesse and 
charm do not consist in such trifles——any more 
than modesty consists in a highnecked, tightly- 
closed gown. The women of ancient Greece, with 
their naked limbs, were more chaste than many a 
slightly décolletée woman of today. i 

At the risk of displeasing certain ostrich-farm 
owners and feather merchants, I persist in saying 
that one may be a grande dame without wearing a 
hat studded with plumes, for instance. 

The new American law in regard to aigrettes and 
other fantaisies will not, in any sense, impair the 
esthétique of the hat; on the contrary, it will, I 
believe, educate public taste. It will cause a re- 
turn to a sobriety now unknown, whose charm 
will be soon discovered. T6 my mind, feathers are 
to the hat what flounces and ruffles are to a dress. 
For March, 1914 


he corsage is veiled 
with a scarf of’chiffon embroidered 
in beads of many colours. 


die showing through the U-shaped 
opening. he jaunty collar and 
wide cuffs are of white organdie. 


Many modistes do not know how to dispense 
with such ornaments; but this shows lack of 
skill, for they are the easiest trimmings to 
tack on any model. 

When a chef lacks talent, he covers all his 
concoctions with the same banal sauce (sauce 
Madére)—and that is the general flaw in 
many pretentious kitchens. 

In the same way, a modiste dresses a hat 
and believes she is giving it the so-called 
“allure” when she covers it with an abun- 
dant and sumptuous plume. And many are 
the dressmakers who believe they have made 
a beautiful gown when they have covered 
it with embroideries and laces. 





When will they shake off the weight of their errors? * 

How many crusades must be made to the United 
States and other places before this old religion of 
the false standard is overthrown,—this religion of 
false luxury which now reigns as master?—All this, 
however, is philosophy,—and my réle, in this world, 
and to wait for the public 


is to make dresses .. . 
to approve them. 


I wish I had the space in which to tell you of 
the wonderful silks which have been made for me in 
your country. The design and colourings were popul. 
worked out by the pupils of my school, Martine, 
and are interesting reproductions of the curious 


workings in the mind of an embryo designer. 
41 
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Photographs by Feder and Underwood & Underwood. 


Poiret calls this costume his 1820 model, 
and he has developed it in navy blue bro- 
cade. This is a very conservative colour 
for a lover of the bright shades, but Poiret 
has shown recently a tendency toward the 
subdued Moorish colourings. The skirt 
is exceedingly well draped, for the apron- 
like arrangement of the folds lends the 
becoming long lines to the figure. The 
bodice suggests a coat—an idea which is 
omplanal by the gold cord knotted in the 
front. It could not be a Poiret costume ° 
without one dash of colour, and this has 
been supplied by the bright green embroid- 
ery at the neck. A departure from the 
lar kimono is made by y por pe Pm 
enlarged armhole with the cord and adding 
curious embroideries at the top. 








This is a typical Lucile evening gown of flesh-coloured 
tulle sewn with pearls. And to add to the sumptuous 
effect the waist-band is embroidered in corals and dia- 
monds. A long tassel of the semi-precious stones 
glitters across the front of the gown. 


An unusual evening cloak is worn by the dark-haired 
beauty. Two shades of gray velvet are combined with 
black and white fox trimmings. It is one of the volumi- 
nous models which may be wrapped luxuriously around 
the figure. Even after the arrival of spring these 
handsome fur-trimmed evening cloaks will be in de- 
mand. 


Paris, February, 1914. 
Dear Mr. Editor, 


ERE is the picture in words of the costume 

which startled me when I saw it the other 

evening in one of the public dancing 
palaces. 

Imagine a waist belt of bleu de nuit taffeta, and 
below it three tiers of very impertinent-looking 
frills which stick out almost straight from the waist 
belt. This belt is swathed around under the bust 
and tied in an enormous Japanese bow at the back, 
the frills forming a tunic which is, in all, about 
eighteen inches in length. When you see the lady 
from a distance you receive a shock, for you fancy 
that these blue frills and waist belt constitute 
her costume, except for a mere wisp of flesh-pink 
tulle round her legs and over her shoulders. Flesh- 
pink stockings and sandal shoes are worn, so that 
her appearance really is astonishing from a distance. 
Close to, the effect is much the same, as above the 
waist band there is apparently nothing but the tulle, 
partially veiling the body. The arms are completely 
bare from the shoulders and are guiltless of gloves, 
and the bare flesh is seen forming a V above the 
waist band both in back and in front and under the 
arms. I believe there is a flesh-pink lining under 
the scrap of tulle drapery which forms the bodice, 
but so cleverly is it hidden that it gives the impres- 
sion of not being there at all. 

The very neat perky way of doing the hair of which 
I told you last month is now an established mode, 
alas! I say alas because it is becoming to so few. 


Nor is the perched-up hat effect nearly as graceful - 


and feminine and natural as the drooping lines of 
the last two years. But there you are; this is an 
age of change and each month a new mode is 
launched. 

Headdresses are much varied. I have sent you 
some pictures of the latest. One of the simplest and 
most becoming headdresses that I have seen is a 
veiling of emerald green tulle. This is draped 


The Last Word 


By Lady Duff Gordon 
(Lucile) @ 







thee 


THREE ORIGINAL HEAD- 
DRESSES APPROVED BY LUCILE 


There is the white tulle 
skull cap edged with 
pearls, the gold gauze 
ribbon bandeau witb chin 
strap, and the green tulle 
drapery. 


in Fashions 








Lucile is particularly fond of the delicate colour 
scheme which she has used in this evening frock. 
The foundation is white tulle and the bugles are of 
blue and silver. There is a sleeveless jacket of 
pinkish mauve and the flowers are in tones of blue 
and mauve. 


One of the most brilliant evening frocks designed 
by Lucile is of sapphire blue velvet. The filmy, trans- 
parent corsage is of chiffon in wonderful blue and green 
shades with a tracery of silver and gold threads. The 
blue and green colour combination is particularly well 
blended at the waist line, and over all there floats a 
scarf of blue tulle embroidered in silver and gold. 


lightly over the head, showing the hair through its 
misty folds and is gathered in a knot behind the 
left ear, with a flower drooping to the neck. It is 
intensely becoming to the face and gives the 
effect of a coloured wig to anyone who has not 
the courage to wearone. I feel so amused when 
I think that I can claim to be the first to have 
adapted these wigs for modern fashionable wear. 

Another quite simple device is to tie a wide piece 
of transparent gold ribbon flatly round the head so 
that it veils completely the hair round the face, 
only a bunch of curls showing on the top of the head. 
Two little strings of the gold ribbon are tied under 
the chin at the left side. It sounds queer, but in 
reality it is most becoming. Another new head- 
dress is a little skull cap of white tulle so transparent 
that the hair shows over the ears. A row of pearls, 
false or real as the case may be, is sewn to the edge, 
and a black fanciful aigrette flares up above the 
middle of the eybrows, which are almost covered 
with the cap and row of pearls. 

A smart novelty in “arm-wear,” to coin a word, 
is a queer little cuff of lace forming almost a mitten. 
It is tied round the wrist with a coloured bow; and 
is worn in the evening with a bare arm. The 
effect is very dréle, but most becoming and entranc- 
ing to the arm if it is beautiful. 

Another idea, shown on an afternoon dress of blue 
charmeuse, is a loosely-draped little coatee bodice 
with a high collar of skunk and a low open neck 
in front. The short sleeves, of about eight inches, 
are simply hemmed at the bottom, showing bare 
arms and a piece of skunk fur round the wrists. 
These ideas ought to obtain in America, where your 
women are noted for their lovely arms and tiny 


hands. 
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One of the favourite Lucile models is carried out in brown, at present the most 
fashionable shade in Paris. The gown is of brown charmeuse, a very deep brown 
tone bordering on féte de négre. The skunk fur collar blends admira>ly with the 
charmeuse and stands out from the neck with the becoming new flare. Another 
very wide band of the fur finishes the sleeve and extends almost to the elbow, while 
still another wide band weights the drapings of the skirt at the bottom. The front 
of the brimless toque turns sharply heavenward and the height is accentuated by 
the very tall brown Paradise. 


For March, 1914 


This little lady might be waiting for her coach and four instead of a limousine, 
for her evening cloak harks back in style many years. Even the material, a shot 
taffeta in green and blue shadings, is old-timey, and the puffings and voluminous 
drapings are reminiscent of the courtly days of French history. She has wrapped it 
around her slender figure so that the lining of blue chiffon embroidered in silver is 
revealed. The gown is of tulle, glistening with myriads of bugles and beads. The 
coiffure is the accepted one of the hour, though it can hardly be considered becom- 
ing even to a woman possessing her beauty. 
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Bernard has recognized the tendency of the 
modes in this costume of black chiffon taffeta 
imported by Stern Brothers. What could be more 
characteristic of the 1830 modes than the pannier- 
like drapings at the side, falling into the billowy 
double tunic in the back? he vague, baggy 
jacket, with the basque suggestion outlined by a 
saucy frill and the hood of black and white stripes, 
is quite as typical. 

ising from a fancy owl’s head two stiff quills 
ive the height to this black Milan straw hat 
aced with black velvet. 


Salient features of the spring costumes 
promise a return to the modes of 1830 
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Drawing by Emil Middlestadt. 


The bouffant drapings on this beige-coloured 
moiré costume from Bonwit, Teller & Co. recall 
the dainty little ladies of La Pompadour’s day. 
The straight panel in the front is a happy conces- 
sion to the modern woman who appreciates the 
value of long, unbroken lines. Frivolous in the 
extreme is the little jacket with its frilly ruffle 

ling over the high dra: girdle. 

hat the familiar student’s cap may be feminized 
into a good-looking hat has been demonstrated oy 
this black straw model with black fantasy. 


Callot, in this street suit imported by J. M. 
Gidding & Co., has solved the secret of draping the 
skirt so that the surface of the rose and white plaid 
cloth is apparently uninterrupted. She procures 
a long straight line by means of the bone buttons 
which fasten the waistcoat of white satin and ex- 
tend down the front of the tunic. The simplicity 
of the Eton jacket in the plain rose cloth shoul 
appeal to the woman who ene severe tailore 
modes. 

Even the twisted mount is of the plain and fancy 
straw matching the combination in the hat. 
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A. This little lady is peeping around to see if you admire 
her good-looking plaid taffeta blouse. The broad back, the 
sun-flower rosette of the plaid, and the flaring collars and 
cuffs of plain white organdie are hall-marks of the season. 


D. An artfully-simple coiffure in which the hair is rolled 
from the forehead over the crown to the top of the head, 
je it — an with the hair brought up from the back 

© neck. 


For March, 1914 


Coquetries of 


Sohek, the well-known French 
artist, whose drawings are at- 
“7  tracting a great deal of atten- 
tion in the Paris magazines, 
will draw exclusively for 


HARPER’S BAZAR during 






the 
Drawings by Sohek 


the coming year. 


C. A mere wisp of a blouse, but the charm and grace are 
deniable. Fashioned from silk or chiffon, it falls in 
loose, baggy folds, and the surplice vest of white tulle 
continues the effect of softness and vagueness. 
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Season 











B. Only one in the secret could explain the art whereby 
this coiffure is achieved. Apparently simple in the ex- 
treme, it has no beginning and no ending—it just seems to 
grow in this natural, graceful fashion. 


E. Though the blouse of to-day is a simple little affair, 
it derives lots of dash and go from the flaring collars and 
plaited frills and a piquant charm from the transparent 
undersleeves. 
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Appropriate Mourning Apparel 


Conventions must be conserved when one is in mourning. The hats and costumes shown on this 
page have been selected because they are correct in every detail according to the accepted dictum 


Crape hats from Eugenie, walking hats from Moorhead 





& Jardine, and gowns from J. M. Gidding & Co. Photographs by Feder. 
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Frocks for 








with lace insertion, and gir- 
dle and bows of satin in a 
contrasting colour. Price 














Coloured batiste blouse 


= in crepe de Chine, 






“Capucin.” The soft side dra- 
this motor wrap 
of brown duvetyn with white collar 
and cuffs. 


Peries distinguish 


For March, 1914 














The most effective 
dancing frocks are the 
simple ones. Yet in the 
simplest models the ful- 
ness must come at the 
hip line. In this gown it 
has been produced by 
three plaited ruffles fall- 
ing over wide insertions 
of lace. A narrow rib- 
bon gives the effect of 
holding in the fulness 
and a a pretty touch 


A 

of the lace is deemed 
sufficient trimming for 
the bébé blouse. In 
white taffeta, the : 
costs $22.50 and in 
white or cream net, 
$24.50. 

















“Petit Pantin.” This 
little model lends itself 
in an ideal manner to 
the soft new silk and 
cotton fabrics. Whether 
flowered, striped, or 
dotted, the material can 
be easily adapted to 
this three-tiered skirt 
and a variation may be 
rung in by making the 
hems of the flounces in 
the figured material and 
the body of the flounce 
in the plain, thus revers- 
ing the effect shown in 
the sketch. The adap- 
tation of the raglan 
sleeve to a simple little 
blouse of thin material 
is a new departure. A 
jaunty flare is given to 
the upper flounce by 
the high-waisted girdle 
of taffeta, fastening in 
the front. Net or 


muslin, $14.50. 


little money 


In order to prove to our readers that the title of this page is 
justified we will cut patterns of these gowns in the stock 
sizes, 34 to 40 bust measure, for the special price of $3.50 
for the complete costume, or $1.00 for waist, skirt or jacket. 








































“Fleurs d’été.” 
ail flowered voile, with 
i satin bows and bind- 
ox ing, it costs $12.75. 


In 











wear 
ioned from crepe de Chine for $6.85, or 


lero is unusually good and 
in coloured batiste and linen for $4.75. 





































A simple, yet effective blouse to 
2, spring suit may be fash- 
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The Royante cloak is 
back again with us. The 
bouffant hip draperies de- 
manded an outer garment 
with a flare, and this pic- 
turesque mode was revived. 
During the winter it has 
been fashioned from velvet, 
but this spring it will be de- 
veloped in moiré or taffeta 
with ruching instead of fur. 


The grace of skilful 
drapery is exploited in this 
reception frock. The crépe 
meteor overskirt is draped 
to display an underskirt of 
lace. Over this again the 
chiffon is draped to fall 
in soft pannier-like folds, 
broken by the drapery of 
the Eastern brocade, which 
is wound around the figure 
to serve as a girdle. And, 
lastly, there is the scarf 
of chiffon draped to fall in 
a billowy cloud across the 
back. 


The new silhouette, the 
fashionable flare, the 
picturesque bunched-up 
effects—all are cleverly 
depicted by the popular 
fashion artist, Soulié, in 
these five costumes to be 
worn after the lights 
are lit. 


Even lace has been adapted to the 
modes of the hour. Wide widths are used 
as flounces and bunched up into p ier- 
like ruches at the waist line. Black and 
white lace may be bined and ted 

over a flesh-pink foundation, 








Undoubtedly this is a Pre- 
met frock. Who else could 
bunch up so successfully a 
taffeta overskirt? Instead of 
carrying the draperies to the 
back, as the couturier has de- 
lighted in doing this winter, he 
has caught them at the sides 
with the ends of a velvet sash. 
The plaited underskirt gives 
the necessary freedom of 
movement demanded by the 
tango enthusiast. To show his 
utter disregard for a waist line, 
this designer has adapted a 
curious arrangement of tri- 
angular pieces of black velvet. 

¥: The waist is quite plain, though 
>) fashionably baggy under the 
arms, and the long sleeves are 
broken at the elbow by a trim- 
ming similar to that at the waist 

line. 
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The silhouette of the 
hour in Paris calls for soft 
slinky draperies around 
the feet, and great width 
at the hip line. This 
broad effect is achieved in 
this evening gown by the 
flaring panniers of mauve- 
pink taffeta which stand 
out in an impertinent fash- 
ion over a tunic of lace, 
also given a slight flare by 
the fur edging. There is 
another flare above the 
waist line produced by the 
taffeta ruche which shoots 
out at either side. A sim- 
ple kimono waist of the 
lace, edged with the fur, 
answers all the require- 
ments of a chic corsage 
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Photographs by 
Feder and by Talbot, Paris. 


Spring Hatsin many styles for many faces 


A. —Kurzman ives verve to this taupe straw turban by 
Se greaaid of black ostrich tips and numidie rising at the 


B.—The popular Beancourt model imported by the 
Maison Bernard N. Y. is a brimless confection of jet topped 
with masses of maline. 

C.—The shape, the black hair braid, and the roses and 
forget-me-nots attached to the black velvet streamer, 
com in giving a courtly air to this Marie Louise model 
from the Maison Bernard N. Y. 


For March, 1914 


D.—To wear with the lingerie frocks, R. H. Macy & Co. 
is showing a dainty lace hat, its charm enhanced with pink 
roses. 

E.—Folds of maline soften the brim of this black Tagal 
Georgette hat imported by the Maison Bernard N. Y. and 
beaded cherries give it chic. 

F.—Rawak has developed the new idea of underbrim 
trimming by a wreath of tiny flowers tucked under the 
shelving faille silk crown of this split-braid hat in the 

rdeaux colouring. 
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G.—Susanne Trowbridge Co. Inc. has increased the 
height of the brim on the blue Milan straw hat by a 
ruche of taffeta and has posed paradise in the same colour 
at the side. 

H.—Only a beauty like Mile. Lanzy could wear this 
Lewis model in moire with a bushy aigrette soaring heaven- 
ward from either side of the front of the hat. 

J.—Kurzman has solved the secret of arranging flowers 
in an effective mount which gives the desired height to 
a green straw turban. 








ee eek ee 


1.—Franklin Simon & Co. is showing a typical English 
slip-on raglan coat, showing the new flare at the hem. 
his garment, in various combinations of plaid, costs 
$18.50 half lined with satin, and $24.50 lined throughout. 
A chic trotteur hat in straw from Moorhead & Jardine is 
faced with green velvet and trimmed with a fantasy. 


Price $20.00. 


2.—At B. Altman & Co. there is a green shirred silk belt 
with the broad, flat bow in the back. Price $2.25. 


3.—One of the most effective new neck fixings is the Glad- 
stone linen collar with a wide beading through which pale 
green ribbon is run and twisted into a bow. Price at B. 


Altman & Co., $7.50. 


4.—The latest extract from Morny Fréres, London, is 
“La Valse” imported by F. R. Arnold & Co. This delicious 
bouquet odour comes in the extract, selling for $3.00, the 
bath salts, $1.30, the corsage sachets, 25 cents each, and 
the toilet water, $2.00. 


5.—Last year’s spring gown may be brought up to date 
by this blouse guimpe of net, plaited in the front, and with 
wired Medici collar and revers of shadow lace. Price at 
Stern Brothers, $2.50. 


Why not let the HARPER’S BAZAR 
PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE do 
your shopping for you? Expert shoppers, 
women of good taste and discrimination, 
are always ready to buy for you any desired 
article, whether mentioned in the magazine 
or not, without any charge to you. Names 
of the shops where articles may be purchased 
will be furnished on request. Kindly enclose 
either cheque or money order for the approxi- 
mate amount of purchase. A_ prospectus 
explaining the PERSONAL SHOPPING 
SERVICE will be sent on receipt of a self- 
addressed letter to HARPER’S BAZAR 
PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Personal Shopping Service 
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6.—The wired high collar is attached to a pointed sailor 
collar of embroidered batiste in the kerchief effect. The 
Valenciennes lace jabot is caught with a black velvet bow. 
Price at B. Altman & Co., $3.25. 

7.—The vogue for plaids has brought with it the good- 
looking id silk girdle in various vivid colourings. B. 
Altman & Co. sells them for $8.00. 

8.—The newest neckwear calls for the plain linen collar 
with hemstitching. B. Altman & Co. sells this style for 


9.—To carry with the new fiowered silks, there are fetch- 
ing bags of black taffeta with flowers in various bright 
colourings. Price at Stern Brothers, $5.00. 

10.—A pretty magpie effect is produced in this guimpe 
of white a0 oeeetiie it with black pointe d’esprit. There 
is a Medici collar and frills of the black and white net and 
pearl buttons. Price at B. Altman & Co. $2.25. 

11.—A charming embroidered batiste blouse is given 
a new touch by the Medici frill and inserts of ecru net 
combined with German Valenciennes face. Price, at 
Gimbel Brothers, $3.95. The height is given to this soft 
straw toque by the ruche of moire. Price $4.50. 
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12.—B. Altman & Co. is selling for $16.50 a new tango 
knicker in crépe de Chine and shadow lace. The lace 
frill mounted over accordion plaited crépe de Chine and 
attached at the knee is both practical and decorative. 


13.—For the woman who is in mourning James McCreery 
& Co. is showing novelties in jet. he necklace with 
pendant costs $5.00; the shorter necklace with drops, 
$6.75; the earrings, $8.75, and the dog collar, $8.50. 


14.—Three-piece costume in black, tango, Copenhagen 
blue, or green taffeta, sold by Maurice for $33.50. Fhe 
piquant little Eton jacket opens over a matching chiffon 
blouse and girdle. Moorhead & Jardine hat of black straw 
with upturned brim outlined in pink roses and an under- 
brim trimming of blue grosgrain ribbon. Price $30.00. 


15.—One mag, be one’s own beauty specialist with this 


pe of Lillian Russell preparations. here is a jar of 
cleansing cream, one of smooth-out cream, skin nutrient, re- 
juvenating powder, face powder anda lipstick. Price $5.00. 


16.—It is a boon to the busy woman to find a good-looking 
serge suit in blue, black, brown, or black and white check 
or $29.50 at Stern Brothers. Four Mercury wings are 
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skillfully arranged as the trimming of this Moorhead 
& Jardine straw hat. Price $27.00. 


17.—Any blouse would be “dressed up” by the addition 
of this plaited chiffon neck fixing. The frills are of shadow 
lace. Price $3.50 at Lord & Taylor. 


18.—One of the most convenient bags for the shopper— 
one that the pickpocket will find it hard to open—is of pin 
seal with strap handle which covers the clasp. Price, 
at Stern Brothers, $2.95. 


19.—The high collar will return to its own if the sets of 
collar and cuffs are as attractive as this one in lavender an 
white linen. The ruffle edge is hemstitched. Price at B. 
Altman & Co., $6.50. 


20.—La Dorine, a compact powder in cake form, is sold 
by F. R. Arnold & Co. in various ways. There is the 
size for 40 cents and the large size with the powder puff 
(shown in the photograph) for the toilet table for $1.25. 


21.—Taffeta blouse with the new raglan sleeve and the 
high, flaring collar and cuffs finished with picot edging. 
Price, at Gimbel Brothers, $3.95. 
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The new Lyra corset from the Frolaset Corset Co. is 
a wonderfully comfortable corset. It is developed in tricot 
and laces either in the front or in the back. The bones have 
been practically eliminated, only the necessary supports 
being used. It is an unusually long model, but the elas- 
ticity of the material prevents it from binding. The ex- 
treme low bust is still the favourite with the women of fashion 
who are reveling in this opportunity to be comfortable and 
modish at the same time. A dainty little brassiere inset 
ee or a camisole of a filmy fabric, adds the finishing 
touch. 


The Frolaset corset manufactured by the Frolaset Corset 
Co. is one of the most comfortable of the front-laced corsets. 
It is so cleverly drafted that it lends the necessary support 
even to well-developed figures, though the number o 
bones has been reduced to the mini When fashi d 
from a good-looking brocaded material, it is as decorative 
as it is comfortable. It has the exaggerated low bust, the 
corset scarcely extending three inches above the waistline, 
but when worn with a well-fitting brassiere the result to the 
wearer is perfect comfort. 
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By an ingeni arrang t of the lacings originated 
by Professor Charles Munter, this corset can be adjusted 
without the trouble of lacing and unlacing. By unfasten- 
ing the strap the lacings are loosened. Only those who 
have worn the corset can appreciate the comfort derived 
from this novel arr t combined with careful drafting. 








The Benjamin & Johnes brassiere of embroidery has 
a practical feature in the surplice crossing in the front 
— without injurious results restrains any superfluous 

lesh. 


Drawings by the Fitcwater Studio 
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The latest model in the Thompson Glove Fitting Corset 
is known as the Tango, and on account of its extreme 
flexibility it well deserves the name. It is one of the best 
among the reasonably priced tricot corsets. Fashioned 
from the striped tricot, it has only two bones and no exten- 
sion above the waistline to interfere with perfect freedom 
of motion. Even the lacing in the front is of elastic. 
The camisole is a dainty little creation in flesh pink crépe 
de Chine with trimmings of lace and is held over the shoul- 
der with a strap of ribbon. 


When Paul Poiret was in this country he made an ar- 
rangement to use the Benjamin & Johnes corsets. Among 
the models chosen was one similar to this handsome em- 
broidered silk treco. Comfort in addition to beauty is 
found in this corset, for not only can the desired corsetless 
effect be procured, but the uplift to the body is apparent to 
the wearer from the first. hough the bones are notice- 
able through their absence, the drafting is so clever that 
large figures can be fitted with success. The brassiere 
of lace, though frivolous in appearance, is practical in 
construction. 
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One of the bright little Deauville coats in 
brilliant yellow chiffon corduroy has been com- 
bined by Louise & Co. with a frilly skirt of 
white cotton crepe. A connecting link is given 
by the hand embroidered collar and cuffs of the 
crepe which serve as the only trimming on the 
jacket. A curious old-time air is produced on 
the chip hat by roses of Nattier blue and orange 
ribbon. 
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to filmy frocks 








The white net tunic on this white crepe bro- 
cade gown from Kurzman takes on a new flare 
by being shortened in the back, and incidentally 
is given a long line that is very generally becom- 
ing. The cleverly draped girdle is of the crepe 
brocade and fastens under a wonderful bronze 
poppy. Net is softly draped over the shoulders 
and the arms to serve as a corsage. The littl- 
cap of lace and pearls is designed from the 
model made popular by Mrs. Vernon Castle. 


Drawing by Fitzwater Studio. 





Dunstan Inc. has evolved a dancing frock airy 
enough for summer, and sufficiently beautiful 
for any season, by mounting net, lightly em- 
broidered with crystal beads, over a fourreau 
of pink satin. The fulness necessary for danc- 
ing is gained by draping up the skirt with pink 
roses. The corsage, in which silver lace is 
combined with the beaded net, is modishly 
transparent and yet sumptuous in effect. It is 
only in the head-dress of bright green beads 
with a tall black fantasy that the colour note is 
struck. 
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Gone are the severe tailleurs 
Enter the dressy street costumes 


The skirts with pannier drapings and flaring 
tunics and the jackets of eccentric cut have 
transformed the severe tailor-made of other 
years almost beyond recognition. The new 
wool fabrics are so very supple and pliable 
that they can be draped and bunched up as 
successfully as the silk materials, though the 
latter are being used for street costumes more 
extensively than in any previous season. It 
is on the originality of the broken lines that 
the cachet of the spring tailleur depends, 
rather than on the material or the colouring. 
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Only the colour—navy blue—is conservative in this 
costume from B. Altman & Co. The cut is vivacious to a 
degree. The skirt has the fulness of the peg-top over the 
hips, a bouffant effect that is accentuated by the tunic, 
which ripples into a broad ruffle at the edges. The jacket 
is caught up in a casual manner by the cord and the stand- 
ing collar is rolled back to display the lining of plaid silk. 
The hat is an all-black creation, even the flaring ruche of 
maline and the fantasy being of this sable hue. 


Though the material of this Georgette costume imported 
by Bonwit, Teller & Co. is severe, being of navy blue 
garbardine, the fanciful touches are added by the cut and 
the trimmings. The skirt is draped along the lines pre- 
scribed for the peg-top model, though the fulness is hidden 
by the plaited tunic of the coat. This long coat is a de- 
lightful change from the short whimsicalities, and is made 
very dressy by the wide belt of black braid and the black 
ribbon panel which is gathered into a long black silk tassel. 

One white rose relieves the sombreness of the black 
straw hat from Farrington & Evans. The pronounced tilt 
at the back is achieved by the bow of black taffeta ribbon. 
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Drawing by Fitswater Studio 


Where is the slender silhouette on which the woman of 
fashion prided herself a few short months ago? In this 
beruffled costume of brown taffeta and silk net from Gimbel 
Brothers there is not a vestige of it. The fulness at the 
bottom of the skirt is restrained by three plaits, but it 
breaks forth over the hips where it is partially concealed 
by the bouffant drapings of the net tunic. A double 
ruche of taffeta draws this tunic close to the figure below 
the knees. A collar of taffeta flaring back to disclose a net 
ruff, t p t sleeves, and stunning sash are features 
of the bodice. 

Very piquant is the black and white hat with impertinent 
fantasies from Farrington & Evans. 
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To every mother for 


every child 


The two essentials of a successful child’s costume are simplicity and individuality. The little touches—it may be only the buttons 
or the belt—can lift the plainest frock out of the realm of the commonplace and give to it the individuality that all fastidious mothers 
are seeking. Thought and good taste, rather than a carte blanche purse, ate the means whereby successful results are achieved. 
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A.—Smocking is one of the most successful means of gaining 
a decorative effect which is in keeping with the ideal of simplicity. 
It is an appropriate trimming for the play costume for the small 
boy and his little sister. The dress may be exploited in linen, or 
any of the new cotton materials, and the smocking and buttons are 
developed in a contrasting colour. Even a dress of a dark colour, 
brown or blue, can be given enlivening touches in the smocking. 


B.—Collar and cuffs embroidered in bright coloured floss or wor- 
steds give the desired individuality to this quaint little frock. The 
gown may be fashioned from one of the soft wool materials, of 
linen, gr of a cotton fabric, and a pleasing contrast is added b 
the piping. The long waist, always becoming to the growing girl, 
is marked by a leather belt. 





C.—The modesof the grown-ups are often modified for the y g 
generation. The idea of cutting the sleeve in one with the yoke and 
side pieces of this gown is an outgrowth of the fashionable blouse 
and is made practical by blousing to a marked extent the side sec- 
tions. The plaits are always becoming to little girls and have been 
introduced in a novel manner into this frock. he belt should be 
very wide and adjusted to give a very short skirt. 


D.—The jacket of a contrasting colour, and even of a contrastin: 
material, is always practical in the wardrobe of the small girl. tt 
may be made from one of the soft wool materials in a pretty 
colouring, or from the new golfine in the subdued Moorish shades, 
or from taffeta in a more intense tone. To be jaunty and becoming, 
it should be short, straight in line and decidedly nonchalant in char- 
acter. The skirt worn with this jacket is a plaited model. 


E.—This little lad looks as if he might have stepped out of the 

ges of one of Dickens’ entertaining tales. The modern Oliver 

wist suit is developed in linen, English drill cloth, imported 
Kindergarten cloth and other durable cotton and linen materials. 
The blouse may, or may not, match the trousers, but there is 
usually a connecting link in the detachable collar and cuffs. The 
blouse may button like a shirt directly down the centre of the front 
or under the plait at one side. 
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Patterns at $1.00 each may be 
ibtained in the standard sizes for 
all costumes shown on this page. 





Drawings by Ruth Hambridge. 
Photographs by Henri Manuel, Paris. 
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F.—The really small laddie looks well in a modifi- 
cation of the handy sailor suit. This may be carried 
out in a plain material, but it is newer in a stripe. 
The trousers are short, straight affairs, very different 
from the bloomers of other years, and the blouse is 
long and cut on the straight lines of the sailor jumper. 


G.—The new golfine is an ideal fabric for the coat of 
the small girl, for it is cool and comfortable and at the 
same time a dressy edition of the cotton corduroy of 
former days. The pointed yoke on this coat stamps it 
at once as an advanced model. There are hidden fas- 
tenings, but the twisted cord motif gives the impression 
of performing this function. Even the collar and cuffs 
are of the material, though additional ones of organdie 
may be added. 


H.—Where could one find a simpler form of trim- 
ming than bias bands of batiste or linen? Yet they can 
be arranged very efféctively, as is proved by this model. 
The gown is very simple and may be made from any 
pretty cotton fabric, plain or figured, but the bands of a 
contrasting colour add the individual touches. These 
bands trim the bottom of the skirt, the neck, and the 
sleeves, and four of them serve asabelt. The loose bell- 
like shape of the sleevesis particularly to be commended. 


J.—When the daughter of the present-day million- 
aire goes to a party she is dressed just like the fasci- 
nating Kate Greenaway girls. The frockis developed 
in a soft silky mull or chiffon, or in one of the effective 
flowered crepes, which are so decorative in themselves. 
Sometimes an edging of lace finishes the skirt and the 
round neck, but there is always a wide sash marking 
the lifted waist line. 


K.—Modeled on the lines of the apron, this little 
jumper dress may be made delightfully effective and 
individual. There are pretty flowered muslins and 

uaintly figured crepes which can be used for the foun- 
tion. A pleasing effect is produced 7 binding the 
little dress with the plain material in a darker shade and 
simulating a little yoke by bands of the plain goods. 
The practical features have not been overlooked, for 
the lower part of the sleeve may be wholly or partly of 
the darker plain material. 








The picturesque Watteau 
mivdel has been revived by 
Alphonsine in this cerise straw 
hat with rosebuds and ribbon 
of a darker hue. 
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Conférences, and has been delving 


who lecture and those who must listen.” 
of the Parisian for lectures. 


Before the dawn of a new season 


By MLLE. CHAQUIN 


Drawings by D. M. Tighe 


All is rumour in the City of Modes. From the models sent to the Riviera 
and the new creations worn by the leaders in the world of society and 
fashion, one may glean many an idea of the early spring costumes. 
Our Correspondent has seen some stunning costumes at the fashionable 
into the secrets of the manufacturers of 
fabrics —the great Rodier, Gaillot, Guinot and others. 


AMES HAZEN HYDE cleverly summed up Paris at the end of the winter 
J season when he remarked, during his lecture on “‘ French Literature in Amer- 
ica,’ that at this season of the year Paris is divided into two classes, ‘“‘ those 
It is really quite curious— this craze 
It seems to be a sugar-coated method of im- 






























Martial et Armand have interpreted the vogue for back 
draperies in this frock of blue and silver brocade in 
charming jabot-like falls of silver lace which slink off 
into a pointed train. The lace is introduced on the cor- 
sage in the wired collar and tight-fitting sleeves. 
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There is all the jauntiness of the Directoire period 
in this green duvetyn suit with high collar and deep 
cuffs of cream-coloured ratine. 


parting knowledge, for every ‘“conférencier” 


reinforces his arguments, or better smooths 
them over, by the aid of tango dancers, bare- 
foot dancers or vaudeville songsters. No 
subject is too serious to be thus frivolously 
terminated. In consequence, tickets for after- 
noon lectures go like hot cakes, though the lec- 
tures occur with distressing regularity at the 
rate of two or three an afternoon, each and all 
filled to overflowing, and, what is the more 
astounding, by the most chic and gay of so- 
ciety women. 

Mr. Hyde’s sister-in-law, the young Duchess 
of Croy, was among the many Americans 
present at his lecture. She wore a stunning 
gown of golden brown cachemire de soie, with a 
tunic waist of creamy Milano lace. The lace 
girdle fitted snugly to the 
figure and was run with 
threads of scarlet, gold, silver 
and biack, while a_ slender 
spiral motif in the same col- 
oured threads trimmed the 
back and each side of the 
front. Her hat, surprising as it may sound, was 
large; a low, rounded crown of sable set 
squarely in the middle of a wide drooping 
56 











Lewis has poised the ostrich 
pompons at just the right angle 
on either side on this smart 
little navy blue straw hat with 
silk crown. 
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Startling? Well, rather, when the corsage is a mere 
veiling a pale pink chiffon held over the shoulders 
with jeweled clasps. The pantaloon skirt, so comfortable 
for the ‘tangoist, is of the silver tissue, and the swathed 
sash of satin is in a deep pink tone. 
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Is Cheruit heralding a change of the silhouette in this 
gown of white satin? The waist is pulled tightly in at the 
ase and over the bust as if to presage a return to the tight 

tted waist. But the waist line is large, not small, and 
the uncorseted figure has not been changed. 
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Alphonsine has developed a A green ribbon bow and a cluster Lewis continues to show the Lewis delights in posing A new idea of Car- 
study in greens ina snug-fitting of pink roses and forget-me-nots flaring, upturned brim with the his flower trimmings at un- lier’s its the flaring 
turban o' gray - green give the new touch to this Lewis height accentuated by a feather expected points. Satin brim of this brown 
straw and a crown hat of natural-coloured Milan with fantasy and a wreath of roses flowers trim this purple Milan hat with sulphur- 
of olive sil a sage green velvet crown. nestling against the underbrim. _ straw hatwitha satin crown. coloured cording. 




















The coat dress is rapidly taking the place of the suit 
in Paris. Drecoll is showing an exceptionally good look- 
ing one in tanratine. The waist bears a striking resem- 
blance to the Eton jacket and opens over a white 

fi hemisett hese chemisettes with sleeves 
that puff softly at the hands are among the novelties 
of the early season. 















brim of brown satin, and trimmed directly 
in the front by a tall pine tree aigrette. She 
also wore the modish white violets—a great 
bunch of them loosely arranged, and pinned 
to the revers of her three-quarter loose coat of 
satin. 

With Gabriele d’Annunzio at the premiére 
of “Jeanne Dore,”’ Bernhardt’s new success, was 
Ida Rubenstein, in a marvellous costume of 
white satin and lace, topped by a towering coif- 
fure consisting of five sweeping sprays of pale 
yellow paradise, pinned just a little at one side 
of the back, and drooping over her simply 
parted black hair. It is now impossible to 
have too large or two exaggerated a coiffure 
ornament. Everything is worn at the most 
extreme angles and heights, balancing, as it were, 
the simplicity and the severity of the arrange- 
ment of the hair itself. 

Another interesting event of the past month 
was the starting of the “ThéAatre de la Société 
Idéaliste” under the honourary presidency of 
Maurice Maeterlinck, and Edmond Rostand. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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This Worth gown of yellow charmeuse is very likable. 
The skirt is draped over a plaited chiffon foundation and 
pe to be held up at the waist by a girdle of maroon- 
coloured ribbon. The bagey blouse opens over a white 
net chemisette, and a lace collar finishes the neck. 




















The Observer 


Silk lounging suits of striking richness, the essence of comfort, are the most interesting novelty commented on this month by this 
keen Observer of men’s sartorial fads and fancies. Collars and cuffs of striped linen to match the shirt he predicts for the spring. 






Many men are wearing shirts 
with stripes of colour with 
wing standing collars attached. 
The coloured lines are across 
the bosom of the shirt and 
around the collar and cuffs. 


The suits in which men dine 
en famille should be in the 
darker colourings, and while 
the trousers are full, the jacket 
may have some smartness in 
its cut. 


OME few weeks ago, with a man whose experi- 
ence is not as great as his wealth, I was asked 
to dine and go to the play. The dinner took 

place in a friend’s rooms, where he received us and 
dined with us wearing a black silk house suit, from 
which he changed to his evening coat and trousers 
after dinner. Later, the unsophisticated man spoke 
to me with amazement of this silk house suit. 
I explained that our friend had paid us the compli- 
ment of intimacy; that the silk jacket and trousers 
were house clothes, for comfort and to save the 
creasing of more formal dress, and were only to be 
worn en famille. 

It is difficult to comprehend that there are men 
who have sufficient wealth to be accustomed to 
extraordinary comforts and who yet have no idea of 
the niceties of life. They call these niceties effeminate 
until they are admitted to a certain class of society; 
then they plunge into them with all the abandon of 
some exquisite of a century ago. My unsophisti- 
cated friend, under someone’s guidance, is already 
on this road. Last week he showed me, with child- 
like glee and pride, three house suits that his tailor 
had turned out for him, one in a black figured silk 
shaped like a two button dinner jacket and lined 
and faced with purple, with the usual loose trousers 
and drawing cord. This was to be worn at little 
dinners he might give at home. The other suits 
he would use in the early part of the day—to break- 
fast in, perhaps, even when visiting. One was 
of gray and black soft silk woven in Persian pattern, 
a double breasted jacket lined with gray and trousers 
of the same silk; the other was of dark blue ribbed 
silk bound with primrose silk cord and the pale 
yellow cord run down the outside seam of the trous- 
ers. I don’t think this gentleman will be restricted 
to the black suit alone for his petits diners. He 
will wear each one when it may be seen by visit- 
ors. Later, when he has grown accustomed to the 
environment he is seeking, he will, like many others, 
regulate things. 

It is not necessary to go to Europe to purchase 
these house clothes in their perfection, for there are 
haberdashery shops here in New York which 
carry them, and I have seen unusual displays of the 
silks, velvets and vicunas which are made especially 
for them, shown in two or three of the better class 
of tailors’ rooms. The men who have from six 
to eight of these suits are many and some few have 
even more—jackets and trousers that are suitable in 
their weight for winter, and the same two pieces of 
lighter silks for summer use. The more elaborate 
patterns and colourings are correctly used for most 
intimate wear and they may be in the robe form 
or the house suit shaped for perfect comfort. 

Very wonderful stuffs are used in these more 
dressy suits, modern and old silks and velvets in 
blacks, very dark blues, greens, and reds—lined 
with silks of harmonizing colours and mostly un- 
trimmed except perhaps by a cord binding. 

Here too, occasionally, these more sombre house 
suits are worn as they commonly are in Europe, at 
great houses, in the late afternoon during the in- 
formal hour when tea is served. There is seemingly 





no limit to their richness. I have seen one which 
was made of old black Genoese cut velvet. The 
double breasted, three button jacket had a small 
crest embroidered in gold bullion on the outside of 
the breast pocket and the velvet trousers cord was 
finished with a flat gold tassel. Beyond these 
touches there were no trimmings—just dull black 
and dull gold, yet in certain lights it bloomed, 
showing the floral pattern of the cut velvet. 

I sat in Delmonico’s over coffee and brandy with 
a dilettante—a man who has been a great beau here 
and in Europe. He carefully examined my attire 
and kindly complimented me on all except my wear- 
ing of a white collar with a coloured shirt. He 
wandered through men’s fashions of to-day and fifty 
years ago and their raison d’étre, then informed me 
that even though to-day was not yesterday, there 
still existed canons for men who knew how to dress, 
and if we strayed from them we would surely come 
back to them, and that I would return to the proper 
way of wearing coloured shirts as gentlemen should 
—with the collar to match—as the white collar 
should be worn with the white shirt. 

“Tt was first a servant’s assembling, this white 
collar and coloured shirt,”’ he told me, “then the 
army man’s of Europe. Then some half dandy 
copied what was but practical for military use, for 
civilian dress and then—well, in a society of monkeys 
*twas easy to become an ape.”” My dear old strict 
disciplinarian is a sage, for we are drifting back to 
his dress canons, especially regarding the shirts of 





A black and white figured silk suit, the jacket shaped like a 
two-button dinner jacket and faced and lined with purfle. 
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A cigarette case beautiful in its chasing and decoration 
of various shades of gold. 





Cigarette Holders. 
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Gray sacque suits are worn 
with shirts which have wing 
collars and cuffs to match, with 
small purple polka dots. The 
derby hat is the correct one 
with such a suit. 
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These house suits of rich 
and elaborate silks are cor- 
rectly used for most intimate 
wear; they may be in the robe 
shape with trousers to match. 





colour and their collars to match, and the wearing 
of the white collar solely with the white shirt. 
These coloured collars and shirts we have noticed 
on men for some few years, particularly during the 
summer. Perhaps a few men who were au courant 
with the styles of Europe adopted them for town 
wear this time of year. This has been the condition 
until this winter, when there suddenly seemed to be 
a realization that it was not bad form to wear 
mildly marked coloured collars with the shirts they 
matched. 

My sage old friend, we will agree, was quite 
right in his sarcastic review of copyists, for after a 
certain English nobleman lunched at the Ritz in 
sacque clothes and with coloured linen around his 
neck, there were others of the society that had 
entertained him while he was here who ventured 
to wear what they would have considered outré 
before. And the many are falling into line. As 
the warm days creep upon us, we may expect 
to see the coloured collar and shirt worn almost 
as commonly as when they were fashionable in a 
generation past. 

The ideal of fashion will suffer from the misuse of 
the brilliant colours and exaggerated patterns as 
most things do when they are given to. the many 
to choose for themselves. But the men who adopt 
things properly, often timidly, will show these 
coloured collars not only in the turn-over collar 
but in the standing ones too. 

Some men are wearing shirts marked with fine 
stripes of colour about a half or three-quarters 
of aninch apart, which have the large wing standing 
collar attached. The coloured lines are across the 
bosom of the shirt and around the collar, and the ef- 
fect with a bow knot cravat is quite right. This same 
good taste will be expressed in the materials that 
have the small polka dots and figures. I can’t 
imagine anything that will look better with sacque 
clothes than some of these small figured shirts and 
collars. My thought is especially for the warmer 
days of late spring. 

In Europe they were to be seen last summer— 
gray sacque suits worn with linen shirts and wing 
collars, which had small black, purple or red polka 
dots and black and white bow cravats. With blue 
suits were to be seen white shirts having blue, green 
or pink polka dots and the blue polka dot bow. 

Recently in these pages, I made references to old 
jewelry, old boxes, and other bibelots. I spoke of 
these boxes being used for cigarette cases. My ob- 
servations have brought forth an inquiry as to 
whether such cases were not too elaborate for a man 
to carry at any time. When I wrote of these boxes, 
I had no remembrance of often seeing the more 
gorgeous ones carried, nor of advocating them. My 
thought was for the simpler ones—those which are 
beautiful in their chasing and decoration of various 
colours of gold. I believe that combined with rich- 
ness there should be some imagination, that the 
result may be in good taste. I feel, regarding cig- 
arette holders, as I have expressed myself about the 
‘boxes, that the less they are adorned with flashing 
jewel or metal the more attractive they are. 
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The 


There is a wide margin of difference between the stately 
minuet of the eighteenth century and the Argentine tango 
of today, but comparatively little change in the costume. 
The tango enthusiast is wearing the same quaint pannier 
drapings developed in taffeta, though a very soft supple 
material. Soft white silk net fills in the V opening of the 
kimono waist and a nosegay is tucked into the girdle, just 
as the little lady of long ago might have placed it. 


One of the simplest of the dancing frocks, and one of the 
most effective, is fashioned from the plissé chiffon in a pretty 
flesh colour which only partially ,veils the ecru thread lace 
petticoat. A cleverly shaped flounce of flesh coloured taffeta 
extends in soft folds onto the corsage of lace and chiffon, 
forming a high girdle. The drapings are caught over the 
right shoulder by a cluster of velvet flowers. 
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débutante 


and her 


The master hand of Lucile is apparent in this dancing 
frock of orchid taffeta. The colour scheme alone would 
give a clue to its maker, for with this delicate tint of orchid 
she has blended a pretty sea green tone—a combination in 
which this colour artist delights. Just a soupcon of the 
green is used, however, in the girdle and in the revers on 
the ecru lace bodice. The simplicity of the old-time tunic 
is broken by the pannier drapings at the side and back. 


The problem of this spring is how to make the taffeta 
frock look different from the thousand and one displayed 
everywhere. The designer of this gown has solved it by 
adding a cape of ecru thread lace which veils the bodice. 
The gown is in a two-tone taffeta. Over the upper flounce 
falls a very full ruffle of the lace, giving the fashion- 
able bouffant effect which only the slender girl can enjoy. 


Frocks from J. M. Gidding & Co. 
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tango 


frocks 


Parry has supplied the débutante with one of the most 
effective dancing frocks—just the gown she would love to 
wear to the smartest soiree dansante. The foundation is a 
soft white taffeta, against which the flounce of jeweled lace 
glistens. Over this lace, flesh coloured taffeta is softly 
puffed. Chiffon in the same tone has been used to subdue 
the jeweled lace which serves as a corsage. The various 
tints are reflected from the nosegay of velvet flowers. 


Photographs by Feder. 

When the débutante drops in at a the dansant this spring 
she will be wearing a silk costume. This Bernard model 
in Roman striped faille has several novel features. The first 
to catch the eye is the trimming, which fooks as if 
it might have been borrowed from the Indians. The 
organdie vest brings the spirit of the spring into the costume. 
The shirring of the skirt is also a novel idea. 
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A picture hat of long ago is recalled by this 
& Jardine 
trimmed with roses and velvet ribbon in the 


leghorn plaque from Moorhead 


same colour. 






An alluring cobweb 
effect is produced on 
this parasol from B, 
& Co. by com- 
bining sapphire blue 
golfine and net. 


Altman 





he 





The becoming boat shape has been retained in this hunter's 
green hemp hat imported by George Bernard. 
same shade and French flowers have been used for trimming. 





A novel arrangement of roses, which at once 
bespeaks a French origin, trims this brimless 
terban of Milan straw. 





Paradise in the 


A very good imita- 
tion of the sunflower 
is achieved in 
black and white 
chiffon parasol from 








this 


B. Altman & Co. 





One of the prettiest small models imported 
by J. M. Gidding & Co. is a Marie Louise hat in 
white straw with Nile green taffeta crown and 
green wheat trimmings. 


Photographs by Feder. 





Miss Moreland 
(Continued from page 35) 


had been saved while others went down. 
Well, Amber Doane might have saved 
herself too—why hadn’t she? 


“Neither do I condemn thee” 


As Mary sat and thought—as she 
bowed her head and knelt, she began a 
self-examination. Who was she to as- 
sume such an attitude of righteousness? 

Through the window at her side came 
the softening light and she read again the 
words “‘ Neither do I condemn thee.” 

The following day, on her way home 
from business, she went up the piazza 
steps of the Doane house. It had taken 
her some time to make up her mind to do 
this. She knew that she was acting in 
opposition to her mother’s wishes. Al- 
though Mary Moreland was the main- 
stay of the family, she had been trained to 
obedience from childhood. It was, per- 
haps, one of the reasons for her strength 
of character. 

To the little, ineffectual woman who 
opened the door Mary said “Is Amber 
home?” and saw the start of surprise and 
the appeal on the face of the mother. 

“Why yes, she’s in her room at the 
head of the stairs. Go right up.” 

The little room was half dark. Amber 
Doane lay upon the bed, her hands thrown 
above her head. 

The girl whom all East Orange had 
*‘cut dead” sat up and stared at her visitor. 

“You were too good to speak to me in 
the street, weren’t you, Mary?” 

“Tt wasn’t that.” 

Amber threw back her head in a de- 
fiant way. ‘Oh, yes it was. You would 
have done the same thing in Boston, if 
you had heard.” 

Mary sat down on the edge of the bed. 
Her heart beat fast. In her mind was a 
growing conviction that after all there 
was but little to choose between Amber 
Doane and herself, and terror possessed 
her. She heard Amber ask: ‘“ What did 


you come for, Mary?”’ followed by. “Why 
did you cut me in the street?” 

Mary Moreland was a woman with a 
capacity for tremendous feeling, but little 
power to express it. She hadn’t analyzed 
her impulse toward Amber. Only then 
she realized that gratitude for her own 
deliverance had impelled her towards this 
girl in sympathy and tenderness, as one 
who knows and understands. 

“Look here,” said Amber, leaning for- 
ward with her hands around her knees; 
“Mary Moreland, what do you know 
about life?” Mary did not answer. 

“Don’t think that going up and down 
to New York every day and working, and 
even knocking up against people as you 
have done, makes you know life; Mary, 
it doesn’t.” Then she added: ‘Anyway, 
you are here. The others have cut me all 
right and turned me down, but none of 
them has come and you have—why?” 
“T hadn’t any right to cut you, Am- 
ber.” 

“No,” said the other fiercely, “you 
haven’t. No girl has a right to be down 
on another unless she has been right up 
against the same problem.” 

Between them, as yet, there had been 
no confidences. Mary had never known 
Amber intimately; she had never been 
up in her room before. 

Amber Doane broke the silence. “ You 
and I are above the kind of men who 
would marry us—you know that—and the 
kind of men we would like to marry 
wouldn’t look at us, Mary.” 

Mary Moreland turned her eyes away, 
and Amber continued, “I have always 
had a good deal of attention, Mary; I 
don’t know why, I just seemed to win it 


somehow. Lots of men have been crazy 
about me. I guess any good-looking girl 


can tell the same story. But I kept them 
all off. Education and learning seemed 
good to me and I wanted to improve my- 
self, and out here in Orange—you know, 
I went to the French class P 

The recital finally proceeded. ‘He 
seemed awfully fond of me, Mary—I was 





awfully fond of him—I found out he 
could never marry me—he had a wife in 
France—that’s all,’”’ she said, and after a 
second added, “Now I am back here.” 

Mary turned her head slowly and met 
Amber’s eyes searching hers as though to 
say, ‘‘You came, you have heard; which 
is it, judgment or pity?” 

Her hand stole toward Mary’s lying in 
her lap and touched it timidly. “I was 
fond of him, I was fond of him,” she said. 
“That’s why it’s so awful.” 

Mary’s hands clasped those of the 
other girl. 

“*T don’t know what to do,” said Amber 
Doane passionately, “‘ when you have been 
with someone you care an awful lot for 
and then find yourself alone like this, for 
the rest of your life! If it wasn’t for 
mother!” she threw up her head again and 
looked out beyond Mary—her features 
hardened and her mouth stiffened—and 
Mary knew what she meant. Nota tear 
had been shed. Now Mary saw her 
breast heaving— “Don’t,” she said 
gently, “don’t.” 

“T can’t stay in East Orange.” 

“No,” said Mary. She had given 
no word of sympathy—what could she 
say? But her hand-clasp was strong, 
capable, and friendly. It was the human 
touch, better often than the spoken 
word. 

Mary rose to go. ‘‘Thank you for tell- 
ing me,” she said “I will come again.” 

When Mary returned to her home her 
mother was standing before the table in 
the dining-room dressed in her best 
clothes, and she was pulling off—this was 
what Mary noticed—brand new kid 
gloves. On the table were half a dozen 
sizable packages from a New York de- 
partment store. 

Mary stood still at the door. 

Around Mrs. Moreland’s neck hung an 
elaborate gold chain. As Mary saw this 
she remembered her mother often saying, 
“‘T have wished on every hay cart for the 
last two summers for one of those fine gold 
chains such as—” and many other wishes 
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for articles of jewelry, even up to a soli- 
taire diamond ring! She looked again at 
her mother’s hands with misgivings. 

“For Heaven’s sake, mother,” she be- 
gan, and stopped. She was under a great 
nervous strain; she had just viewed a mis- 
erable tragedy. 

“‘For heaven’s sake, mother,” she said, 
“have you bought all these things?” 

On her part Mrs. Moreland was as de- 
moralized as her daughter. She had been 
soaring in the heaven dearest to her—that 
of extravagance. She had the grand 
manner, as she said to her daughter, “It is 
a very strange thing, Mary, that a woman 
of my age and experience cannot go on 
a shopping expedition without——” 

Her daughter interrupted her peremp- 
torily with the authority of a bread win- 
ner. “It is not a question of experience 
or age, it is purely a question of money— 
we haven’t any; we are in debt.” 

“Speak for yourself,” said Mrs. More- 
land superbly, “I have money!” Her 
daughter drew back in fear, with the 
thought, “Mother has lost her mind.” 

As if she read this opinion in her daugh- 
ter’s eyes Mrs. Moreland said, “You 
don’t seem to give me credit for any intel- 
ligence. You needn’t think that every- 
thing is in your hands. I have money. 
I had these things charged.” 

“Charged! but we haven’t an account 
anywhere.” 

“Tt is not difficult to open an account 
in a respectable shop when you are 
respectable yourself and can give refer- 
ences.” 

‘What references, mother?” 

“T gave Mr. Maughm’s office.” 

“Mr. Maughm!” 

“Haven’t you given your life’s blood 
to him for ten years?” said Mrs. Moreland 
hotly. “It’s a pity if he can’t—— 

The girl sprang from her seat. The 
blood was beating in her cheeks, but 
her darkening eyes alone revealed her 
anger. 

She said quietly, “I am sorry you 

(Continued on page 62) 
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AN OLD OAK ROOM ON EXHIBITION IN OUR DIVISION OF FURNITURE AND DECORATION 


and XVIII Century styles in a manner that will not only 
respond to individual tastes but will diffuse an atmosphere of 
cheerfulness and provide genuine comfort. 


‘to modern Living Room can be furnished after the XVII 


Those rare qualities of quiet elegance and graceful proportion, which 
make imperishable the noble art of the Early English craftsmen, are 
available today in the faithful reproductions of authentic Antique 
Furniture on display in our spacious Division of Furniture and 
Decoration. 


This is the largest collection of Fine Furniture ever assembled. In 
point of detail—construction, quality of wood and finish—each 
piece excels even the masterpiece of which it is a replica, assuring 
a never-diminishing pleasure in its ownership. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Fabrics and Floor Coverings 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Two Charming 
Spring Creations 


Direct from Manufacturer to You 
Retailed at Wholesale Prices 
































Style 125 





$15.50 






































The space allotted does not permit of the 
deserved description of this model in Char- 
meuse. Note particularly the trimming of 
Oriental lace, as well as that of the gold net. 
Moire ribbon revers. Crusted belt and sash 
of self material with tassel in front extending to 
knees. Tassel of silk. All colors, Can also 
be had in crepe <'e chene, 






































Style 109 
$13.50) \\ 
































A cute little model of crepe de chene, with 
cuffs and collar of shadow lace. Crushed belt 
of self or contrasting material. Flowered vel- 
vet ribbon on waist front. Overskirt draped to 
fall neatly over figure. Rhinestone buttons of 
rare brilliancy. Cana had in charmeuse. 


All colors. All waists lined with “Seco” silk. 
No hooks and eyes—only snap clasps used in ali 
our gowns—a little feature that will be appre- 
ciated. 


Only the best materials used 
Illustrations are exact reproductions of gowns 
created by our own designers. Must be seen to 
be appreciated. 
Send for BOOKLET ‘‘H,’’ showing 
many other charming models fore- 
casting the Spring modes. 


Kindly send ney 2 by P. O. 
Money order or by check 








Royal Apparel Co. 
35 Sixth Avenue New York 














Miss 


should do such a thing as that. It will be 
misunderstood in the office. Please never 
use Mr. Maughm’s name again.” 

Her mother glanced down at the par- 
cels on the table. She was beginning to 
regret having yielded to temptation. 

Mary lifted her eyes. Mrs. Moreland, 
playing with her watch chain, was looking 
out of the window. The time had come 
for her to tell the truth. 

“T have left Mr. Maughm’s office for 
good,” said Mary, “‘I am no longer in his 
employ. I cannot tell you anything 
more justnow. Ihave been to see Amber 
Doane,” she continued, hoping to divert 
her mother’s attention from Maughm. 

Her mother gazed at her in surprise. 
“You went to see Amber Doane?” 

“Yes,” said Mary. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Moreland aggres- 
sively, “‘I thought I forbade you to speak 
to that common thing.” 

“T couldn’t help it.” 

Mrs. Moreland had been at the point of 
confessing to Mary. But at this sudden 
turn of affairs and smarting from the 
reprimand of her daughter she decided 
to reassert herself as the head of the 
household. There was no diamond ring 
on her finger, but she vowed at that mo- 
ment to get one and to do so at once. 
Yes—she would keep her own counsel— 
and that would make Mary do some 
guessing. Next to squandering money, 
Mrs. Moreland dearly loved a mystery. 

The worldly view 

“Wouldn’t it strike you as undignified 
togo to a tango tea?’”’ Mrs. Maughm asked 
the little woman who, half reclining in the 
corner of the sofa, was smoking a cigarette. 

“‘T don’t think you could be undignified 
if you tried, Daisy.” 

“The jealous woman is likely to be.” 

“Are you jealous?” 

Mrs. Torrance had arrived from Europe 
on the previous day, announcing her com- 
ing by wireless, and had descended on Mrs. 
Maughm with a maid, a man servant, and 
a fascinating wicker cage containing a 
parrot and a monkey. The monkey now 
perched on the lady’s shoulder, its amus- 
ing little head close to its mistress’s. 

“My dear Daisy,” she said, “I’m a 
citizen of the world. I have lived in 


| London, Vienna, Paris, St. Petersburg, 
| not to mention being born in Kalamazoo, 


and I have yet to find a woman who will 
admit that she is jealous, or a man that 
he is selfish.” 

Mrs. Torrance laughed softly, display- 
ing dazzling white teeth. 

Her pet had taken the tip of her ear 
gently between his teeth. 

“Be good, Toto,” she said, tapping 
him with her finger. ‘‘We have come to 
a country where ladies have no time for 
either monkeys or husbands. Now we 
are going to find out what they have time 
for! Daisy is going to tell us!” 

Mrs. Torrance continued more seri- 
ously, ‘“‘I want you to tell me everything, 
Daisy, and then I will advise you whether, 
under the circumstances, it will affect 
your dignity to go to a thé dansant.” 

“My dear Cicely, you don’t expect me 
to tell the story of my life to a woman who 
is talking to a monkey, do you?” 

““She might be talking to a much less 
discreet person, my dear Daisy.” 

Mrs. Torrance on her arrival at the 
Maughms’ had asked for the master of the 
house and had been met with an evasive 
response. That night on her dressing 
table she had found a copy of a society 
newspaper, opened at a certain para- 
graph. It was Mrs. Maughm’s individ- 
ual way of giving her guest information. 


“Suspicious for years” 


Mrs. Torrance was accustomed to con- 
tinental life, where, whatever the domestic 
upheavals may be, separation is the last 
thing thought of. She had lived with her 
friends through domestic cataclysms, and 
had seen everything but the dismember- 


+ ment of the families. 


“T have mastered the facts of the case 
as far as I can, Daisy. If you mean that 
you do not think it good form for you to 
be seen in a public place because you are 
being talked of in the newspapers, I can 
only say that there wouldn’t be many 
people out in society if they all stayed 
at home for that reason.” 
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(Continued from page 60) 


“I am jealous,” said Mrs. Maughm. 

“Toto!” said Mrs. Torrance to the mar- 
moset; “here at last is the jealous woman 
—no doubt Tom Maughm is the selfish 
man. We have made our discoveries; 
perhaps our travels are at an end, and 
we can go back to Kalamazoo.” 

Mrs. Torrance put her cigarette down 
in the ash tray; she gathered the monkey 
from his resting place, tucked him under 
her arm, climbed down from her corner 
of the sofa, for she was a tiny creature, 
and came over in front of Mrs. Maughm. 
“T am not as light-minded as I seem,” 
she said. “Is it really serious?” 

“Te.” 

“But Tom is such a dear.” At the 
sight of Mrs. Maughm’s contracted brows 
she added, “Of whom are you jealous?” 

“Of a girl in his office.” 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Torrance. She 
deposited her pet upon Mrs. Maughm’s 
writing table. ‘‘ You see there are things 
less discreet and more bothering than 
marmosets—are you sure?” 

‘* Absolutely.” 

“Dear me,” repeated Mrs. Torrance 
slowly, “Iam sorry. I always thought 
Tom an unusually decent sort of chap.” 
She added, pulling the monkey’s ears, 
“T am a fool about men, Daisy. I 
had such a perfectly glorious husband””— 
and she waited a moment—“So you are 
going to get a divorce?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Maughm. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Torrance eager- 
ly, “there you are right, Daisy! I am 
with you there; bear what you can, for- 
give all you can, patch it up, stick it out. 
I dare say it will come out all right!” 

“Men,” said Mrs. Maughm, “are all 
selfish, Cicely!” 

“Selfishness has no sex,” returned her 
friend coolly, lighting another cigarette; 
“but tell me something about the other 
woman.” 

“She is an uneducated, commonplace 
business woman,” said Mrs. Maughm 
coldly, although as she spoke a slow colour 
mounted into her face. “I have been 
suspicious for years * 

“For years?” interrupted Mrs. Tor- 
rance with the first genuine interest she 
had shown. 


“Why don’t we do it first?” 


“T don’t know how long it has been 
going on,” said her companion, “I shall 
never know. I think she has laid one of 
the cleverest sieges ever known to steal 
my husband.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Torrance, animat- 
edly, “you had everything in your hands 
so completely, Daisy! You’ve every- 
thing to keep a man and Tom adores 
you.” 

Mrs. Maughm shrugged. “It has been 
a long series of misunderstandings—trifles 
that led to discussions and quarrels. We 
made them up, but they broke out again. 
Several times of late Tom has gone off on 
little business trips “s 

‘They do that,”’ murmured Cicely. 

“Three weeks ago he went away with- 
out telling me a word about it, and I sent | 
for the woman.” 

“That was bold of you 

“‘T had her here under my eyes,” said 
Mrs. Maughm, speaking as though Mary 
had been a specimen under a microscope, 
“‘and she gave the thing away.” | 

“She confessed to you!” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Maughm easily, | 
“there was no question of confession; her 
emotion and excitement were unmistak- | 
able, and think of it” —she leaned forward 
toward her friend and her voice trembled 
—‘‘she went from this very house to meet 
Tom to go with him to Boston.” 

Mrs. Torrance smoked meditatively— 
and it must be confessed what she said 
was not the thing her hearer expected. 
“She must be a very unusual woman.” | 

Mrs. Maughm’s voice was harsh. ‘‘Un- 
usual—how do you mean?” 

“Why, to win a man like Tom from | 
you—” Mrs. Torrance’s eyes met those 
of her friend frankly. ‘‘We always won- 
der what these women do,” she said. 
“Tt is odd that we don’t take the trouble 
to find out and do it first!” 

Mrs. Maughm leaned forward. “Why, 
you seem to be blaming me,” she said. 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Torrance, 
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Both 
At Once 


Grape-Nuts in the spoon, 
both at once. 
gets the delicious, nut-like 
flavour of the cereal, com- 
bined with the most digesti- 
ble of all fats—cream. 


ules are tender and crisp; 
and invite thorough chew- 
ing. That’s one reason why 


Grape-Nuts 


is of special value. 
are many others. 


saliva which is necessary 
to ‘‘ taste,” and also— more 
important—to begin di- 
gestion. 


causes, by a natural reflex 
action, the flow of digestive 
juices in the stomach, so 
that by the time the food 
reaches that organ, it is 
ready for fr'rther digestion. 


whole wheat and malted 
barley are ground 
flour, and the “‘ vital’’ salts 
(phosphate of potash, etc.) 
are retained. These “ cell- 
salts”’ are highly necessary 
to the daily repair of the 
tissue cells of body, brain 
and nerves. 


and cream regularly for 
awhile, and notice the men- 
tal “glow” and physical 
“‘g0”—how much better 
everything seems. 















A little cream and some 


Then one 


The golden-brown gran- 


FOOD 
There 


Chewing brings down the 


This act of chewing also 


In making Grape-Nuts 


into 


Try adish of Grape-Nuts 


‘‘There’s a Reason”’ 
for 


Grape-Nuts 


— SOLD BY GROCERS 
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No phase of 
home-making 
is of more im- 
portance than 
selecting the 
dinner-ware. 
For real service 
and satisfaction 
you cannot buy 
better and 
more endur- 
ing dinner- 
ware than 
Homer 
Laughlin, 
even though 
you pay higher prices. 
Its exquisite colors and charming de- 


" signs are a part of and practically last as 


jong as the dinner-ware itself, making 
3 heart rejoice that you insisted on 


HoMER JAUGHLIN 
CHINA 


Made in America, in the largest pot- 
tery in the world. Sold almost _every- 
where in open stock patterns. You can 
begin with a few pieces or keep your set 
complete at a moderate price. 

Ask your dealer to show you the trade- 
 . name HOMER LAUGHLIN 
which appears on the underside of each 
dish. It is our guarantee to you. 

Send for The CHINA COOK. It is 
FREE. 


HOMER LAUGHLIN CHINA 
COMPANY 


Newell, W. Va. 
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mildly, “certainly not. I don’t know 
enough to question or blame. I would 
have to know a great deal more, my dear 
Daisy. But I stand with you on the 
divorce question every time!” 

“Why, you don’t think,” said Mrs. 
| Maughm, looking up quickly, “that I am 
fool enough to step out and give up Tom 
| to a stenographer!” 
| “Oh!” said Mrs. Torrance leisurely, 
| “it isn’t that you give up Tom; it is what 
| you yourself would lose! Get your things 
on. Why deny yourself the pleasure 
of a tango because your husband took 
his stenographer on a business trip to 
| Boston,—no doubt because he was so 
| overworked that he wanted to dictate 
letters in a train. We will go to the 
St. Regis. Bea sport,” she said, gaily. 


An olive branch 


On his return to the club, Maughm 
found a letter from his wife asking him to 
come and see her on Tuesday. 

As he went up the steps on the ap- 
pointed day he did not feel a stranger in 
his own house: he was rich and he had 
married a penniless woman. In case 
of divorce he would give Daisy the house 
and a generous alimony; but it was his 
house still and he was the master. 

This time she did not receive him in her 
boudoir. He found her down-stairs in 
the drawing room, dressed for the street; 
she was drawing on her gloves. 

“You are just going out, Daisy?” 

He spoke as he might have spoken had 
they parted casually a short while before. 

“With Cicely Torrance—she is stop- 
ping with me.” 

“You sent for me?” 
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Use it every day 


[p42 cleansing of the 
./ mouth and throat is as 
vital to good health as regu- 
lar brushing of the teeth. 
Use Listerine freely. It puri- 
fies the mouth and deodorizes 
the breath and is exceedingly 
refreshing. Physicians and 
dentists have recommended 
Listerine for over 30 years. 
All Druggists. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mrs. Maughm put out her hand in its 
delicate glove, and gave her husband the 
third cousin to the smile he had hoped to 
receive on his return from Boston. 
“Tom,” she said, with the condescen- 
sion of a princess, “‘I am going to forgive 
you.” 

It was on the tip of his tongue to say: 

“The deuce you are.” 

His impulse was to put his hands in his 
pockets, to step back and to look her up 
and down as if she had been a stranger. 
The clothes she wore accounted for the 
enormous bills he had received. She was 
an object of luxury, as far as he was 
concerned. She kept his house, and he 
had lived in it—that was all. 

Maughm’s was a big and generous na- 
ture and his impulses were all for peace 
and order. The only impulsive things he 
had ever done were within the month— 
the flight to Boston and the leaving his 
own house’on his return. 

‘“*T have been expecting to see your law- 
yer every day, Daisy,” he said; “your 
letter was a great surprise.” 

Mrs. Maughm made a_ tremendous 
concession as she said, 

““Let’s begin over again, Tom.” 

“T came home from Boston with that 
intention, Daisy.” 

She made a little gesture with her 
head as though to say: 

“‘Let’s dismiss all ridiculous reminis- 
cences of the past.” 

Maughm continued: 

“But it is too big a proposition to be 
discussed just as you are going out.” 

“My dear Tom,” she replied, laying 
her hand upon his arm—‘‘that is one of 
the things you must learn, to go at things 
lightly. The fact that I have sent for 
you proves that I am serious, doesn’t 
it—Cicely is here,” she broke off abruptly, 
““won’t you be glad to see her?” 

“No,” said her husband, “I don’t 
want to see her now. After you come 
| back, perhaps i 





Variableness of woman 


“T am going out for a little,” said Mrs. 
Maughn, “with Cicely in the motor, and 
we are winding up for a tango tea at the 
St. Regis. Come and join us there.” 

He smiled faintly. 

“Well, no, Daisy; I don’t think I care 
to go to a tango tea.” 
| Her invitation offended his taste. She 
| threw her husband off and dragged him 
| back as though he were a puppet. 

She said now, more seriously: 
| “Well, come for us then, Tom. It will 
| be a good thing to do—stop a lot of talk 
—do stop for us around seven.” 
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Moreland 


(Continued from page 62) 


On her way to the door she turned back 
to ask 

“Don’t I look smart?” 

Her husband glanced her over, from 
the aigrette in her hat to ‘the: flashing 
buckles on her shoes 

“Very smart.” 








This woman, who had been so debonair, | 


so careless, came quickly across the floor 
to where Maughm was standing, and 
said in a low voice:— 

“You don’t know what I went through 
that night, Tom. I have never been 
jealous before—that is, I have never 
had any real cause, I suppose; but when 





I did, I found out what a fiend I could be | 


and—perhaps—lI found out too what you 
really meant to me.” 

She spoke rapidly, in a low voice, and 
seemed genuine. 

“You had no cause for jealousy, 
Daisy.” 

Mrs. Maughm’s voice and brow cleared, 
and she asked him eagerly: 

“Tom, can yau assure me that that 
woman is absolutely nothing to you?” 

“T can assure you that positively.” 

“Oh!” she said, catching her breath, “I 
am so glad. You areso honest. I have 
never known you to lie.” 

When she had left him he stood for a 
few moments, his head bowed and his 
hands behind his back, and the one 
thought clear in his mind was: 

“Thank God, Mary Moreland is out of 
it. She won’t be dragged into the scandal 
of a divorce.” 

A little after six Maughm went to the 





St. Regis to fetch his wife and her guest. | 


The inevitable meeting 


The tango tea was still in full swing, 
and as he was disinclined to go into the 
crowded room, he stood in the lobby, 
waiting. 

As he glanced around he saw in one 
of the red chairs a woman listening to 
the music, her face turned from him 
toward the dining-room. 

She sat gracefully, in a relaxed attitude 
of attention, her hands folded over her 
shopping bag. In her dark plain suit, she 
was a distinct contrast to the fashionably 
dressed women who passed her. 

The sight of her there was so unexpected 
that Maughm stared at her in amaze- 
ment. 

What was Mary Moreland doing at 
the St. Regis? 

A page came up to Miss Moreland at 
that moment and handed her a message. 
She rose from her chair and as she did so 
she saw Maughm. 

The start she gave might have flattered 
aless susceptibleman. Mary first turned 
white; then she blushed furiously. 

Maughm had no opportunity to decide 
whether or not it would be wise to speak 
to her here, for Mary herself came directly 
toward him. He remembered afterward 
that her hand had not gone out to him 
in the usual fashion of salutation, and 
that while she talked to him she had held 
tightly her little shopping bag. 

In thinking over afterwards this short, 
vivid interview Maughm saw how char- 
acteristic it was of the woman—direct, 
fearless. 

“‘T am here on business, Mr. Maughm,” 
she said. ‘‘I am going up-stairs to answer 
an advertisement for a private secretary. 
Can I say a few words to you?” 

Maughm’s eyes had not for one second 
left the face of his former stenographer. 

The first sight of him had made her 
pale; she was now charmingly flushed. 
Her words did not betray her excitement, 
but her quickened breath did. 

If she had asked him to walk into the 
tango tea with her, Maughm would have 
acquiesced. 

“T am glad to see you, Miss Moreland; 
you know I have wanted to see you.” 

He looked about. 

“T am afraid we cannot talk here,” 
he began, and urged her a little to the 


left, farther away from the dining-room, | 


but she was saying to him quickly: 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Maughm, I can talk | 
right here,’”’ and she stood where she was, | 
her chin lifted and her eyes on his. 


“You must never, never give my} ff 


mother any money, Mr. Maughm, never.” | 
“Give your mother money!” 
(Continued on page 80) | 














If You 
Could— 


Separate the most nutritious 
part of the kernels of choicest 
white corn— 


If you could cook this care- 
fully selected part just as we 
cook it— 


could cure, sweeten 
it to get the same: 
delicate flavor that 


If you 
and salt 
delicious, 
we get— 


If you could roll each separ- 
ate bit, thin and ribbony, under 
40 tons of pressure— 


If you could pass the flaky 
bits in at the top of a great oven 
30 feet high, through which 
they would slowly move to the 
bottom and come out toasted 
to a delicate golden-brown— 
and all this, without being 
touched by hand— 


Then ‘most anyone could 
make his own 


Post 
Toasties 


But the best part is, you don’t 
have to go to all that bother and 
care. It is all done for you! 


Anywhere in America, ten 
or fifteen cents (according to 
size) will buy a large, tightly 
sealed package of this dainty 
food— 


Sweet and crisp, fresh from the 
factory, and ready to eat with 
cream, immediately the package 
is opened. 


Grocers everywhere sell 




























Easier than Cooking. 


Turning the contents of a Jell-O package into a pint bow! and filling it with 
hot water is the easy way the cook makes dessert when she uses 


JELL- 


There is no cooking about it, and, of course, anybody can do it. 





Those sensible people who can afford expensive luxuries do not de- 
prive themselves of good things because they are cheap. 


The charm of the Jell-O dessert is felt in every home, and it costs 
only ten cents! 


A great variety of the most delicious and beautiful desserts for dinner 
and the most delightfully flavored dishes for lunch and supper are made 
of Jell-O. 

Seven fine pure fruit flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


A beautiful new Recipe Book, with brilliantly colored 
pictures by Rose Cecil O’Neill, author and illustrator of 
"The Kewpies,” will be sent free to all who write and 
ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO.., Le Roy, N.Y., and Bridgeburg, Can, 
The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 
If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 


UCH of the comfort of your 

corsets will come in the knowledge 
that “uncorseted’” youthfulness is present 
without effort or forcing. The surpass- 
ing art of Thomson’s ‘‘Glove-Fitting” 
corseting developed through sixty years 
of concentration upon one ideal, makes 
this precious effect more secure with 
each change of style. Thomson’s 


“GLOVE-FITTI 


corsets comfort body 
and mind. We guar- 
antee both style and 
comfort if you select 
the model your figure 
requires. 


At all dealers 
$1.00 to $5.00 


George C. Batcheller & Co. 


New York 




















Chicago San Francisco 


of eo} 5. £3 














| tainer for the almonds. Price at John 


Frivolous favours for the fair 





Photographs by Feder 


FAVOURS AND PLACE CARDS 


1.—Satin roses decorate the little paper con- 
ana- 
maker’s 35 cents. 

2.—The lover’s knot in the handle gives a 
new note to this gilt basket costing 35 cents at 
John Wanamaker’s. 

3.—An amber coloured glass dog stands 

uard before this letter rack selling at Stern 
rothers for $2.75. 

4.—A pretty candy holder of tissue paper and 
flowers resting against a wish-bone can be 
bought at John Wanamaker’s for 15 cents. 

5.—A hand-painted Parisienne with a real 
feather will guide you to your place at the 
dinner table. Price at John Wanamaker’s 25 
cents. 

6.—This little lady gowned in a handsome 


| brocade rests on a box which may be used for 


box has 
ensselaer 


trinkets after its function as cand 
been fulfilled. Price at Mrs. Van 
Cramer’s $1. 

7.—The menu or place card may be secured 
by this nickel holder presided over by the rab- 
bit in violet, amber, or crystal. Price at Stern 
Brothers $1.00. 


| ey ay of one kind and another 


are in constant demand; the trou- 
ble is to fiad something new, or at 
least something not too old and trite. 
The successful hostess creates a surprise 


| for her guests and invariably has some- 
| thing novel on her table, be it dinner, 


luncheon or bridge. The day of the 
expensive favour has gone by. That 
was a day of ridiculous ostentation, when 
the social aspirant not too sure of her 


| position squandered large sums of money 


| pas. 


on favours. 

Even the most determined-to-arrive 
stranger no longer commits such a faux 
The money is now expended in 


| providing some rare and wonderful enter- 


tainment, in procuring the services of 
some famous star to perform, the hostess 
now realizing that she receives no return 
for money spent in useless gifts. 

It was Mrs. Astor who started the fad 


| for buying favours at the five and ten 
| cent stores, her main desire being to find 


something amusing or something that 
would rouse interest and cause comment. 
The hostess of today now searches the 
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8.—An elephant upholds the dignity of the 
lace card in this nickel holder costing $1.50 at 
tern Brothers. 

9.—“The Portress at the Door” will prove a 
useful as well as ornamental favour. essed 
in black taffeta, with white apron and cap, she 
sits over a candy box. Price at an 
Rensselaer Cramer’s $1.50. 

10.—Bonbons may be placed in the heart of 
this satin flower. rice at John Wanamaker’s 
60 cents. 

11.—Silver or gilt baskets with long, graceful 
handles cost 45 cents at John Wanamaker’s. 

12.—Very handsome are the bronze baskets 
lined with silk and trimmed with ribbon. 
Price at John Wanamaker’s $5.00. 

13.—For the engag t lunch there is 
the heart-shaped satin box with rose trimmings, 
which costs 25 cents at John Wanamaker’s. 

14.—A satin rose with green leaves is twined 
around -this paper nut basket which sells at 
Gimbel Brothers for 25 cents. 

15.—This pincushion of satin veiled with gold 
lace holds candy for the luncheon. Price at 
John Wanamaker’s $4. 





shops for the amusing or, better still, 
the trifle showing some individuality. 

At a recent bride’s luncheon small 
bombs were placed at each plate. The 
name of the guest was painted on the 
top near the tiny fuse. At the end of the 
luncheon each guest in turn fired her 
bomb; the bursting of one filled the 
air with infinitesimal butterflies of every 
colour, that particular girl having a fad 
for butterflies. Another explosion filled 
the air with tiny golf balls and sticks, 
for that girl was the champion of a near- 
by club, while the bride-to-be, who was 
marrying a man noted as a polo player, 
in firing her bomb filled the room with 
polo balls and mallets. 

The hostess never goes far wrong when 
these trifles, which should be things light 
as air, are such in reality. There is, of 
course, nothing more charming than the 
dainty hand-painted cards depicting some 
scene or some flower; these are always 
permissible, but as the value of a place 
card or favour is ephemeral, why not 
create laughter, “‘ the best sauce for any 
food’ ? 

Harper’s Basar 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted when necessary by light | 
touches of Caden Curanet 
does much to prevent pimples, | 
blackheads and other unsightly | 
eruptions, and promote perma-| 
nent skin health. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. | 
book. Address “‘Cuticura,”” Dept. 133, Boston. 


She is Grateful 


“Miss JARVIS: 

















I feel I must write and tell you | 
how pleased I am with the 
prompt and satisfactory man- 
ner in which my shopping order 
was filled. The goods arrived 
in fine condition and were par- 
ticularly pretty. I was laid up 
with a strained foot and it 
meant a great deal to me to 
have my shopping so beautifully 
and easily done for me. 


Thanking you for your help. 
Yours very truly, 
PS aS nd we ae ES 
Such pleasant letters from many 


patrons show how much our ser- 
vice is appreciated. 


Address: Jane Jarvis, Director 


‘‘Personal | 
Shopping Service’’ | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


1100 Publisher’s Building 
New York City 


IMPROVE YOUR 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERN 
In this gown the skirt shows 
the restricting influence 

d the feet and breaks 


up-to-date touches. 
This costume requires in the 
average size 9 yds. of 23-in. or 
44 yds. 45-in. ‘‘Shower-Proof’’ 
Foulard; 4 yd. of 27-in. ma- 
terial for vest. 
Pattern in stock sizes, 34 to 40 
in. bust, will be cut to measure 
from this design for $2.00. 
This pattern sold only by 
Harper’s Bazar. 





Then you will know 
what a comfort it is 
to visit, shop, motor 
or travel without hav- 
ing to worry about 
your dress. Then, too, 
these silks are cool, do 
not muss easily and give 
you the added satisfac- 
tion of knowing that 
no matter how hot the 
day, you always look 
trim and neat. A dress 
of “Shower-Proof” 
Foulard is the height of 
style for any formal or 
informal occasion, and, 
better still, will be ap- 
propriate later on for 
fall and winter wear. 
Colors and designs are 
in great variety to suit 
any individual fancy. 
They are pure dye. 


SILKS 


are of supenor quality, and 
include practically every kind of 
goods made of silk—whether 
for dresses, millinery, decoration 
or upholstery, the haberdasher 
or manufacturer, man or woman. 
Ask for them by name at your 
dealer's. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 


4th Avenue and 18th St., New York 





CHENEY 














CUSTOM-MADE 


Tricots permitting 
freedom for the 
dance; dress corsets 
giving graceful lines; 
corsets for riding and 
other outdoor sports. 


CHWARTZ 


CORSET 


Created and Fitted under Che 
ersonal Supervision 


Moe SS 'CHWARTZ 


tiHast47"°St. New York 
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Maternity 
Suit 


24.75 


Value $40. 


Lane Bryant’s 


Maternity Attire 


Attractive models in most recent styles 
made with expanding waistlines 


Dresses, Suits, Coats 
Skirts, Blouses, Corsets 
Underwear, Negligees 
Infants’ Outfits 


| Send for Edition “‘A. M.” 
“EXPECTATIONS AND STYLES" 
2540 (As illustrated) Maternity 
|| Suit of French Serge in navy, black 
or colors. Moire collar, silk lined coat. 


sae, Worth fully $40.00 24.7 5 
Lane Bryant 

25 West 38th St. New York 

The New 

Harrison Fisher 

Portfolio 














pes ¢ » 
> 
SJ ICAULY 


14 Ideal Heads 
| in Full Color 


Admirers of Mr. Fisher’s fascinating 
studies of young womanhood will be de- 
lighted to learn that we have made a 
collection of fourteen of the most popular 
of his recent “Ideal Heads,”’ and offer the 
set laid in loose in a handsome cloth 
backed Portfolio, stamped in gold, and 
tied with ribbon, under the title of 
“IDEAL TYPES OF AMERICAN 
BEAUTY.” Size 14% x 11% inches. 


Price Post Paid $2.25 


Address: Room B 


COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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NABISCO 


Sugar 
Wafers 


make an irresistible appeal to 
the palate. These bewitching 
dessert confections are made 
for the joyful occasion, the 
social gathering, the feast. 





ADORA — Another dessert 
confection invariably popular 
with the hostess. These little 
wafers are pleasing to look 
upon, entrancing to the taste, 
whether served with desserts 
or eaten as a confection. 


FESTIN O—Their resem- 
blance to an actual almond is 
most attractive. FLESTINO 
conceals beneath the most deli- 
cate of shellsan enticing sweet- 
ened, almond-flavored filling. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS— 
A dessert confection. An un- 
usually pleasing chocolate- 


| i Chocolate “Ty covered sweet with a filling of 
Tokens a creamy goodness. a 








NATIONAL | 
BISCUIT /} 
COMPANY 
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HILE the Thayer McNeil shoe is pre-eminent 


in style and exceptional in quality of materials, : 





its distinction, we believe, is due to a far more 

unshowy factor. “| 

For after all, style may be easily imitated and materials are IY 
purchaseable in open market. : 

But workmanship is a something essentially individual in 
nature and workmanship is our pride. 

The men who make Thayer McNeil shoes work under the 4 
law that quantity of output shall always be subordinate to 
quality. 


Our new Spring catalogue is ready for distribution. We 
should be pleased to send a copy of it to you. Your request 
will receive immediate attention. 


Thayer McNeil ompany lk 


BOSTON, MASS. 15 West Street 


Jeeves 





47 Temple Place 
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The House of Clocks 


(Continued from page 21) 


small white dial had fixed itself in my 
mind never to leave it. 

“Four minutes past two! How came 
our old timepiece here to stop at that 
exact moment on a day when duty was 
making its last plea with me to remem- 
ber this poor child? There was none to 
answer, but as I looked and fooked, the 
temptation seized me to leave those hands 
undisturbed in their silent accusation. 
She might see and be moved by the co- 
incidence, and tremble at her treatment 
of little Helena. But if this happened— 
| if she saw and trembled—she made no 
| sign. The works were started up by 
some other hand than mine, and the inci- 
dent passed. 

“But it left me with an idea. That 
clock soon had a way of stopping, and 
always at that one instant of time. She 
was forced at length to notice it; and I 
remember an occasion when she stopped, 

looked and swayed away from it, as she 
moved on her way up the stairs. But no 
command came from her to remove the 
worn-out piece, and soon its trick, with 
every lesser thing, was forgotten in the 
crushing calamity which befell us in the 
sickness and death of our dear little 
Richard. 


Stopping the Clock 


‘Oh, those days and nights! And oh, 
the face of the mother when the doctors 
told her that the case was hopeless! I 
asked myself then, and I have asked my- 
self a hundred times since, which of all 

| the emotions I saw pictured there bit 
the deepest and made the most lasting 
impression on her guilty heart? Was it 
remorse? If so, she showed no change 
in her attitude towards Helena, unless it 
was by an added bitterness. The sweet 
looks and gentle ways of Frank’s young 
daughter could not win against a hate 
sharpened by disappointment. Useless 
for me to hope for it. Release from the 
remorse of years was not to come to me in 
that way. 

“As I realized this, I grew desperate and 
resorted again to the old trick of stopping 
the clock at the fatal hour. This time 
her guilty heart responded. She acknowl- 
edged the stab, and let all her misery ap- 

| pear. But how? Ina way to wring my 
heart 2lmost to madness, and not benefit 
the child at all. 

“She had her first stroke of paralysis 
| that night. I had made her a helpless 
| invalid. 
| “That was fifteen years ago, and since 

then, what? Stagnation. Shelived with 
her memories, and I with mine. Helena 
| only had a right to hope, and hope perhaps 
she did, till— Is that the great clock 
talking? Listen! they all talk, but I 
heed only the one. What does it say? 
Tell! tell! tell! tell! Does it think I will 
be silent now when I come to my own 
guilt? That I will seek to hide my weak- 
ness when I could not hide her sin?” 

“Explain!” It was Violet Strange who 
spoke, and her tone was stern in its com- 
mand. “Of what guilt do you speak? 
Not of guilt towards Helena; you pitied 
her too much—”’ 

“But I pitied my dear madam more. 
It was that which affected me and drew 
me into crime against my will. Besides, 
I did not know—not at first, what was in 
the little bowl of curds and cream I car- 
ried to the girl each day. She had eaten 

| them in her step-mother’s room and under 
her step-mother’s eye as long as she had 
| strength to pass from room to room, and 
| how was I to guess that the mess was not 
wholesome? Because she failed in health 
from day to day? Was not my dear 
madam failing as fast, also; and was 
there poison in fer cup? Innocent at 
that time, why am I not innocent now? 
Because—Oh, I will tell it all; as though 
at the bar of God, I will tell all the secrets 
of that day. 


Curds and Cream 


“She was sitting with her hand trem- 
bling on the tray from which I had just 
lifted the bowl she had bidden me 

| carry to Helena. I had seen her so a 
hundred times before, but not with just 
that look in her eyes, or just that air of 
desolation in her stony figure. Some- 
thing made me speak; something made 

| me ask if she was not quite as well as 
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usual, and something made her reply 
with the dreadful truth that the doctor 
had given her just two months to live, 
if her weak heart did not carry her off 
sooner. 

“My fright and mad anguish—for I 
was not prepared for this, no, not at all— 
stupefied me. Unconsciously I stared 
down at the bowl I held, unable to breathe 
or move or even to meet her look. 

““As usual she misinterpreted my emo- 
tion. _ 

““Why do you stand like that?’ I 
heard her say, in a tone of great irritation. 
‘And why do you stare into that bowl? 
Do you think I mean to leave that child 
to walk these halls after I am carried out 
of them forever? Do you measure my 
hate by such a petty yardstick as that? 
I tell you that I would rot above ground 
rather than enter it before she did.’ 


The Shattered Bowl 

“T believe I knew this woman; but 
what soul ever knows another? What 
soul ever knows itself? 

“**Bella!’ I cried; the first time I had 
ever presumed to address her sointimately, 
‘Would you poison the girl?’ And from 
sheer weakness my jingers lost their 
clutch, and the bowl fell to the floor, 
breaking into a dozen pieces. 

“For a minutes she stared down at it 
from over her tray, then she remarked 
very low and very quietly: 

*** Another bowl, Humphrey, and fresh 
curds from the kitchen. I will do the 
seasoning. The doses are too small to 
be skipped. You won’t?’ I had shaken 
my head. ‘But you will! It will not 
be the first time you have gone down the 
hall with this mixture.’ 

“*But that was before I knew—’ [ 
began— 

“And now that you do, you will go 
just the same.’ Then, as I stood hesi- 
tating, a thousand memories overwhelm- 
ing me in an instant, she added, in a voice 
to tear the heart, ‘Do not make me hate 
the only being left who understands and 
loves me.’ 

“She was a helpless invalid, and I a 
broken man, but when that word love 
fell from her lips, I felt the blood start 
burning in my veins and my heart was 
young again. What if her thoughts were 
dark and her wishes murderous! She 
was born to rule and sway men to her 
will, even to their own undoing. 

““*T wish I might kiss your hand,’ was 
what I murmured, gazing at her white 
fingers groping over her tray. 

““Vou may,’ she answered; and hell 
became heaven to me for a brief instant. 
Then I lifted myself, and went obediently 
about my task. 

“I Have No Other -Will” 

“But puppet though I was, I was not 
utterly without sympathy. When I en- 
tered Helena’s room and saw how her 
startled eyes fell shrinkingly on the bowl 
I set down before her, my conscience 
leaped to life again, and I could not help 
saying: 

**Ton’t you like the curds, Helena? 
Your brother used to love them very 
much.’ 

“ “His were—’ 

““ “What, Helena?’ 

“« ‘What these are not,’ she murmured. 

“T stared at her, terror-stricken. So 
she knew, and yet did not seize the bowl 
and empty it out of the window! In- 
stead, her hand moved slowly towards it 
and drew it reluctantly into place before 
her. 

“ «Vet I must eat,’ she said, lifting her 
eyes to mine in a sort of patient despair 
which yet was without accusation. 

“But my hand had instinctively gone 
out to hers to prevent its action. 

“Why must you eat the curds?’ I 
asked. ‘If—if you do not find them 
wholesome, Helena, why do you touch 
them?’ 

“ «Because my step-mother expects 
me to,’ she cried; ‘and I have no other 
will than hers. When I wasa little child, 
my father made me promise that if ever I 
came to live with her I would obey her 
slightest wish. And I always have. 
will never disappoint the trust he put 
in me.’ 

(Continued on page 68) 
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THE LIGHT OF 
WESTERN STARS 


By Zane Grey 
She didn’t know she was married, 


and when she found out—well, 
the story is told in “‘ The Light of 














Let us lai) 


your menu. 


FOR YOUR DINNER 
OR RECEPTION OR 
LUNCHEON OR TEA 


The Charles B. 
Knox Co. offers 
to the readers of 
this magazine its 
free menu service 
which provides 
suggestions for the 
making of appro- 
priate menus for 
all occasions. The 
service may be had 
by writing to them, 
stating the nature of 


Western Stars,” just published. 
She was a New York girl and things 
happen from the minute she gets 
off the train in the little cattle town 
just this side the turbulent Mexi- 
can border. A man’s size novel—a 
swinging tale of reality——every in- 
cident natural, and for that reason 
all the more exciting. $/.35 net.. 


THE 
WHITE SAPPHIRE 


By Lee Foster Hartman 


Would you let a guest play detect- 
ive in your house? Read this 
book and see what came ofit. An 
absorbing mystery story along al- 
together unusual lines—with a real 
love story in it too—and not a 
little fun, but no murder and 
bloodshed. There is a go about 
every phase of the tale, and a 
charming girl at the very crux of 
the situation. A baffling, ingeni- 
ous and altogether delightful story. 
Price $1.25 net. 


THE FORESTER’S 
DAUGHTER 


By Hamlin Garland 


An idyllic story of the new West, 
glowing with the love of a girl for 
a man who needed her care. We 
board the rumbling old stage-coach 
and set out over the romantic trail 
to the plains and forests of Colo- 
rado. The driver and his lone 
passenger are joined by a girl of | | 


The Only Foods 


In Which Every Granule is Blasted 
by Steam Explosion 


—the number of 
‘courses to be serv- 
ed, and the number 
of people to be 
present. 


They will also send 
you their recipe book 
—‘‘Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People,” 
that tells all about the 
good things made 
with Knox Gelatine, 
such as Desserts, 
Jellies, Puddings, Ice 
Creams, Sherbets, 
Mayonnaise Salad 
Dressing, Candies, etc. 


Beyond all the deliciousness of Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice lies this important fact: 

In these foods alone all the millions of food granules are 
literally blasted to pieces. There occur in the making — 
inside each grain—a hundred million steam explosions. 

That means ease of digestion, It means complete diges- 
tion of the elements found in whole grains. Such is the 
result of Prof. Anderson’s process, where these foods are 
shot from guns. 

In a thousand years, probably no man has contributed 
anything more important to the scientific preparation of any 
cereal food. 


Delicious Food Bubbles 


These exploded grains are shaped like raw grains, but 
eight times normal size. 


They are thin and crisp and porous—four times as porous 
as bread. ‘Terrific heat has given them a taste like toasted 
nuts. Each grain is a fragile, dainty morsel with a most 
inviting flavor. 

In all the realm of cereal foods there is nothing in any way 
like Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. Let the folks at your 
table enjoy them. 


Putted Wheat-10¢ || 
Putted Rice-15¢ \\ 


Except in Extreme West 














Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Family ? 


7OUR doctor 
will tell you 
that a refrigera- 
tor which cannot 
be kept clean 
and wholesome 
asyou can easily 
keep the Mon- 
roe, is always 
dangerous to 
your family. 
The Monroe is 
the Refrigera- 
tor You Hear 





impulse, beauty and warm-hearted- 
ness, which is instantly aroused by 
the forlorn condition of ‘‘the slim 
young fellow.” $/.20 nei. 


SCIENTIFIC =| 
AUCTION BRIDGE 


(New Edition) 


By E. V. Shepard 


Containing STANDARD and NULLO 
COUNTS. Entire New Laws of Decem- 
ber, 1913, and Latest Bidding Features 
The Vice-President of the Knicker- 
bocker Whist Club calls this ‘the 
best of all books on Auction Bridge. 
I doubt if a better one will ever be 
written... No other writer has 
ever delved in the principles of the 
game to an equal extent.” $/.00 net. 


Se Much About 
—The Refrig- 
erator with 
GENUINE Solid 
Porcelain F 

Compartments, 


These are some of the ways for serving : 


Serve with sugar and cream. 
Mix with sliced bananas or any other fruit. 
Serve like crackers in bowls of milk. 
Use like nut meats in home candy making. 
Use like nut meats as garnish for ice cream. 
Puffed Grains are both foods and confections. Their nut- 
like taste gives anything a most delightful flavor. Their 
crispness and thinness also make them enticing. And they 
float in milk. 
Telephone your grocer—now, before you forget it—to 
send you a package of each. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 











phrocc pep kept free of breeding Never Sold In Stores 
places for disease germs that poison > 
food which in turn poisons people. 30 Days Trial 


Not cheap porcelain-ename/, but aq 
one piece of white unbreakable Factory Price 


porcelain ware over an inch thick Cash or Credit 
—nothing to crack, chip or absorb ° 
moisture—as easily cleaned as a Direct from 
china bowl—every corner rounded factory to you— 
—not a single crack, joint, or any saving you store 
other lodging place for dirt and profits We pay 
the germs of disease and decay. freight and 
Send at once for reight and guaran- 
‘ ‘ tee your money yes 
Boo about refrigera- and removal of re- 
Free k tors which ex- frigerator at no ex- 
plains all this and. tells you how to pense to you if you 
select the home refrigerator—how are not absolutely 
to have better, more nourishing satisfied. 











food—how to keep food longer Easy terms if more 
without spoiling—how to cut down convenient for you. 
ice bills—how to guard against Send for book NOW 
sickness—doctor bills. —Letter or postal. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Sta. 20B, Lockland, Ohio 


Sole Makers 
(508) 
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J-M. Gidding & Co. 


“The Paris Shop of America” 


PUDED PUD UPD CREE TEPPER EE EEE EEE EEE 


The new Paris styles for Spring 
and Summer, now making their 
initial appearance in the 
fashionable shops of the Rue 
de la Paix, are being in- 
troduced simultaneously in 
this country at the ®idDding 
Salons- - 


Spring Millinery—Dance Frocks— 
Linen and Lingerie Dresses—After- 
noon and Evening Gowns—Coatees 
—Motor, Utility and Sports Coats— 
Separate Skirts of Linen, Serge, 
Taffeta and Moire—Silk and Cloth 


Tailleur Suits—Blouses, etc. 


COTO eee eee eee 
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Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., 
jew Work 
Wiashinaton, D. C. 
Paris 


Cincinnati 














“The Joy of Living” 
Known Best By Women Who Wear 


Correct and Comfortable Corsets 


OMEN who wear correct corsets 
know the full joy of living, for the 
right corset gives perfect poise and con- 
forms to the normal outlines of the body. 
The right corset now, as always, is that 
which holds as its basis of construction the 
highest type of physical beauty thro’ the 
healthful development of the body—that 
supports without constriction and does 
not interfere with the normal performance 
of vital processes of circulation, breath- 
ing, assimilation, elimination, etc. The 
women who wear such corsets are better in 
body, mind and spirit, and in such corsets 
lies our chief mechanical means of com- 
bating the physical deterioration produced 
by the “debutante slouch’’ of fashion. 
Every reader of HARPER’S BAZAR is in- 
vited to send for “Corsets, An Analysis,” 
pronounced by all critics the most inter- 
esting andunique writing upon corsets ever 
published. It is a forty-eight page book, 
containing over fifty illustrations from 
photographic and chart studies, showing 
the physiological effects of right and wrong 
corseting, proving beyond a doubt that 
scientific lines are also the most approved 
lines of dress. The author of this book 
will gladly give the benefit of her experi- 
ence in the solution of individual corset 
difficulties to those who wish consultation. 
Also, samples, measurement blanks, and photographic illustrations of the 
new models sent without obligation to those who desire to know what comfort 
and beauty may be found in corsets that are physiologically correct. 





373 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


PHILADELPHIA, 1115 Walnut Street 
KANSAS OITY, 406 Waldheim Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISOO, $30 Sutter Street 


BOSTON, 687 Roylston Street 
CHICAGO, 57 East Madison Street 
LOS ANGELES, 602 Title Guarantee Bldg. 
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of clocks 


(Continued from page 66) 


“ “Even if you died of it?’ 

“T do not know whether I whispered 
these words, or only thought them. She 
answered as though I had spoken. 

“*T am not afraid to die. I am more 
afraid to live. She may ask me some day 
to do something I feel and know to be 


wrong.’ 
“Tell! Tell! Tell!” 


“‘When I fled down the hal! that night, 
I heard one of the smaller clocks speak 
to me. ‘Tell!’ it cried. ‘Tell! Tell! 
Tell! Tell!’ I rushed away from it, with 
beaded forehead and rising hair. 

“Then another’s note piped up. ‘Yes! 
yes! yes!’ The little clocks all said yes! 
Disgrace the woman I loved! Impossible! 
I would obey the great clock’s voice. 

“But it has changed its tune; for some 
reason, quite changed its tune. Now 
it is Yes! Yes! instead of No! and in 
obeying it I will save Helena. But what 
of Bella? and O God! what of myself?” 


* * * * * * 


When, with inducements needless to 
name, we finally persuaded the young 
girl to leave this unholy habitation, it was 
in my arms, and with the prospect of a 
life which promised to compensate her for 
her twenty years of loneliness and un- 
satisfied longing. 


But a black shadow yet remained which , 


she must cross before reaching the sun- 
shine! 


The final arrow 


It lay at her step-mother’s door. 

In the plans made for her departure, 
Mrs. Postlethwaite’s consent had not 
been obtained. 

It was, therefore, with an astonishment 
bordering on awe, that, on our way down- 
stairs, we saw the door of her room open 
and herself standing alone and upright 
on the threshold—she who had not been 
seen to take a step in years. In the 
wonder of this miracle of suddenly re- 

| stored power, our little procession stopped 
—the doctor with his hand upon the rail, 
and I with my beloved burden clasped yet 


more protectingly to my breast. That a 
bitter speech awaited us could be seen 
from the force and fury of the gaze she 
bent upon the lax and half-uncunscious 
figure she beheld thus sheltered and con- 
veyed. The final arrow from her now 
emptied quiver she launched straight at 
the innocent breast which had never 
harboured against her a single defiant 
thought! 

“‘Ingrate! Where are you going? Are 
they carrying you alive to your grave?” 

““No, madam.” It was I who spoke, 
not Helena, who had fainted at that first 
barbed word: ‘We are carrying her to 
safety. You must know what I mean by 
that. Let her go quietly and you may 
die in peace. Otherwise—” 


Four minutes after two 


She interrupted me with a loud call 
echoing down that empty hall. 

“Humphrey! Come to me, Hum- 
phrey!”’ 

But no Humphrey appeared. 

Another call, shriller and more peremp- 
tory than before. 

“Humphrey! I say, Humphrey!” 

And still silence! 

Then the doctor spoke: 

“Humphrey Dunbar died last night, at 
the very hour he said he would—four 
minutes after two.” 

“Four minutes after two?”” The words 
were said in a whisper, but in what a 
whisper. “He said he would die at that 
hour and he did? Oh! he was a faithful 
friend and true,” she shrieked in ghastly 
mockery; and defiant to the last, her head 
rose and for an instant we saw her majestic 
as she must have looked in her prime. 

Then the will which had sustained her 
through so much, began to falter, and 
with a final reiteration of the words 
“Four minutes after two!”’ she broke into 
a rattling laugh, and fell back into the 
arms of her old nurse. 

And below, one clock struck the hour 
and then another. But not the big one 
at the foot of the stairs. That still 
pointed to the hour of Frank Postle- 
thwaite’s death. 





Where are 


"7 RANSPARENCY, visibility, the 
diaphanous effect; that is the 
dominant note—that and nothing 
else—for this season’s clothes,” said my 
niece Vivien on herreturn from Parisa week 
or so ago, when displaying the contents 
of her fascinating trunks for my benefit. 
There were all sorts of filmy things, 
tulles, chiffons, laces, the softest, thinnest 
of silks, petticoats all of lace or sheer 
enough to pull through a finger-ring. 

A dozen of these little wisps of gowns 
might be packed in a small space. No 
need now for the great ark-like trunks of 
| other days. 

Bewitching garments they were; dainty 
| and diaphanous indeed, wondrous to 
behold. Tulle and lace, gossamer and 
clouds were apparently all that this smart 
young woman was planning to appear in. 

My surprised, elderly eyes opened wider 
than ever when, on looking closely at 
several of the exquisite corsages, they 
could discern not a rudimentary trace 
of a lining. Were linings, then, extinct, 
or to be worn separately? 


How do they do it? 


My niece laughed. “Oh, Aunt Betty, 
you look exactly like Robbie,” she said 
(Robbie is her small son): “he came into 
my room the other evening when I was 
dressing, and after staring at me solemnly 
for a minute, he said, ‘Why do you wear 
| any clothes, Mummy?’ ‘Because we look 





prettierinthem,’ I toldhim. It wastheonly 
| thingI could think of right away, and about 
| as near the truth as I could get, after all.” 
| “You do look very pretty, Vivien,” 
| I said; “there is no doubt about that. 
| But you must forgive an old aunt’s curi- 

osity; I am consumed with a desire to 
know how you manage the thing. How 
can you possibly keep that cobweb of 





| a gown you are wearing in place on the 
| shoulders? It seems to me quite loosely 
draped, and yet it doesn’t slip; I have 
been holding my breath expecting it to 
| every moment.” 
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we going? 


“Ah, that is our little secret, but I'll 
let you into it. Do you see these little 
pearl pins?” 

“T see the pins, yes; but what use are 
they? TI imagine you don’t quite pin your 
gown to your skin, even for vanity’s sake.” 


The secret revealed 


“Not quite, but next to it. Want to 
see?” and she took out one of the pins 
and pushed the fur-edged tulle a little 
way back; “this is the trick.” A short 
piece of strong court-plaster adhered to 
the shoulder at the indispensable spot, 
and to that the light texture of the gown 
was secured by the little jeweled pins 
which seemed merely ornamental. 

“‘Quite safe, and entirely unguessable;” 
she said, with a satisfied air, as she drew 
the shoulder-draping back into place. 

“Vanity, rather than necessity is the 
mother of that invention” said I; “and 
surely the devil has had a hand in it, 
as well! I shall be hearing you are dead 
of pneumonia before the winter is out, 
if this is the kind of costume you are to 
wear.” 

“Oh, no you won’t; we guard against 
that. In these enlightened days we 
know that psychic suggestion is the main 
factor in keeping well, so we put fur 
round our cobwebs to give the suggestion 
of warmth; but we do still wear wraps 
when we go out—we’re not quite psychic- 
ally-developed enough to discard them 
yet; we may come to that in time if the 
present idea continues in favour for 
awhile.” 

“T dare say, if Paris decrees it,” I 
retorted; “and it won’t be on account of 
any old-fashioned, lingering modesty, if 
you don’t.” 

“Of course not, Aunt Betty dear;” 
replied the incorrigible beauty: “uncon- 
sciousness is the truest modesty—the 
modesty of childhood: don’t you see, 
we are scurrying back, as hard as we can 
go, to the Garden of Eden!” 

So we left it at that. 
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| A Corner in the 
| Living Room 


NE corner, at least; of the 

well-arranged Living Room 
may be consecrated to the service 
of ‘‘mere man.”’ 
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Only at the Hampton Shops 
is one likely to find such char- 
acteristic examples of Georgian | 
Mahogany as the comfort-com- | 
pelling Chair, the capacious Read- 
ing Table or the Tall Clock 
whose quaintly fashioned hands 
mark the tranquil flight of the | 


hours of leisurely ease. 
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Our Furniture is to be seen | 
only in-our New York Galleries. 
Write us for our interesting book, 
handsomely illustrated with etch- 
ings, ‘“The House and its Plenish- 
ing.”’ 
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treasure,—temperament and tact. These 
oO are the bagatelles of the door. 
DREICER«C Treasure alone is insufficient. There 


feels _ ag) eng ogee there _ be =. 
xiven these, there you are. Generally 
FIFTH a SIXTH speaking, that is, andon condition that you 


are notinahurry. To treasure, tempera- 
ment and tact, the best cooks add time. 

One pilgrim, a poor millionaire from the 
West, went at it, full tilt, by way of Wall 
Street, where everybody with whom he 
could scrape an acquaintance, he asked, 
reasked, and asked again to dine. Some 
accepted, some even went so far as to be 
decently civil in return. Meanwhile, the 
dinners, which were all very well in their 
way, were followed by bridge, at which 
this poor devil knew enough to lose. 

A chap so knowing will get on withthe 
men—a good host who is a laughing 
liar always can—they showed him about, 
the gates were ajar, he could see the peris 
within. But only at opera-glass range. 
The poor chap lacked the temperament 
for nearer approach, the tact to maintain 
any advance he might make. He had 
the coin; what he lacked was brass. 
Subsequently he took to something, to 
trade it may be, or else to drink, which 
perhaps is more respectable. 

Here now, if you please, is a brighter 
picture, the portrait of an Equestrienne, 
a pretty girl, particularly when astride, 
whose father dealt in old anchors, or was 
it in aquamarines? Well, anyway, in 


























something fishy. Her antecedents were 
REICER therefore obscure, which is a great ad- 
vantage. Moreover, she had beauty, 
° which is another. In addition she had 
collection of the desire to please and the rare art of 
‘ Pa Pp gens how . Then wom she could 
ride and so well that one fine morning In 
individual precious | Central Park she ran down and nearly 
| ran over a man of mark, who of course 
stones can always | apologized for being in the way, and after- 
P = wards got in = gee — ac- 
2 | quaintance, made her his wile—ior a 
be f ound Diamonds = While only, however, for she divorced 
. = him, married a bigger marker and in easy 
of rare quality— = jumps, from saddle to social successes, 
4 | cantered in a winner. In her case tact 
ql d = and temperament did it. 

square, Ov ig roun ‘1 [1| The Case of the False Heiress 
and Marquise—for : : Originally the equestrienne was un- 
= | known. To be unknown is a great card. 
ht = -1| Envy cannot rake up things against you. 
Engazement Rings. 2 : In the case of another young person that 
= =1/ card was lacking. This second young 
woman was known and for that reason or 
more exactly for another, she was ignored. 
To be known and to be ignored is, socially 
speaking, to be dead and buried. But 
there are surprising resurrections. This 
young person effected one. With looks, 
and very good looks they were, for one 
asset, and with rather unique gift of mim- 
icry for another, she went to London, ad- 
vertised for a chaperon, hired a woman of 
| title to take her about, paid her a thou- 
sand a month to do it, or more exactly 
promised to pay her and never did, rep- 
resenting herself meanwhile as heiress of 
the Hudson, the daughter of a hundred 

| patroons. 

Indignant .compatriots denied and de- 
nounced her. Yet London but laughed 
colossally, as, in such circumstances, 
London always does laugh. Your nice 
social lines are as amusing there as any 
good jest is here. London accepted the 
girl, and the young person, not to be out- 
done, accepted a lord. There, then, she 
was, as there now she is, receiving with 
easy mimicry and great good humour 
those who had flouted her most and pre- 
senting generally the spectacle of splen- 
did mendacity splendidly crowned. 

Effrontery did it and while, occasion- 
ally, effrontery has been successful here, 
formerly it never was. Formerly, as I 

understand it, local society was a family 


DREICER«C° 


FIFTH —— party, small and early, perhaps, certainly 
eo not overrich and wholly limited to resi- 


dents who were affiliated by reason of a 
common descent from the Stadtholders 
and gentry of Knickerbocker and Colonial 
days. So strictly was the family character 
preserved that it developed F.C. D.C.’s— 
which is not a disease but Family Circle 
Dancing Classes—that were organized 
for the younger people and from which, 
when more mature, they entered the Pa- 
triarch balls. 
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The Reflections of Floriline Schopenhauer 
(Continued from page- 30) 





Over all of these Ward McAllister pre- 
sided. Today McAllister is legendary, 
the Patriarchs are no more, the Family 
Circlers are dead, divorced or decrepit. 
Yet, in their day, they gave the stamp 
of what I think I have seen somewhere de- 
scribed as social prestige. 


The Peer and the Parent 


In that remote epoch, a family that was 
quite affluent and, except for brand-new- 
ness, otherwise eligible, vainly coveted 
the stamp. It is only recently they got 
it. It is only recently that one of your 
leaders remarked: “I have dined at their 
house: you may take my word for it, they 
are all right now.” 

The ‘“‘now,” while amusing, is instruc- 
tive. It shows that to enter the gates 
there must be a passport other than brass, 
a token better than coin. It shows that 
temperament and tact are not always 
enough; that for aspirants generally and 
the self-made in particular, the one sure 
usher is time. 

Among the earliest of your interna- 
tional marriages was that of a New York 
heiress to an English peer. The latter 
stipulated that the girl’s father should 
never enter his house—not the father’s 
own house of course, but the peer’s. 

The attitude of the peer to the parent 
is that of society to those who want to 
break in. Their children may be ad- 
mitted; they themselves are debarred. 


All Aboard for Mayfair 


Abroad it is different. In Paris there 
are patriots, and, in London, patricians, 
whose business it is to take strangers in. 
For the merely moneyed, when time is an 
object, their service is most convenient. 
Those who engage it have all the pleas- 
ures of a tourist, combined with the satis- 
faction of knowing that they are doing 
themselves rather well. For a thousand 
dollars any agency will send you around 
the world. For a single passage through 
a London season, one agent charged fifty 
times that amount. Unfortunately, sim- 
ilar excursions are not possible here. Oc- 
casionally they have been attempted, but 
always they have failed. That is because 
of the difference in exchequers. In May- 
fair, where not over a baker’s dozen of 
the nobility have incomes above five mil- 
lion sterling a year, the poverty encoun- 
terable is sometimes appalling. In the 
more opulent precincts of Manhattan, the 
only real poverty is that of ideas, and it is 
solely in order that this indigence may 
elsewhere diminish, that these reflections, 
otherwise negligible, have been induced. 


Study in Munich 


Y special arrangement between the 
city authorities of Munich, Ger- 
many, and the United States Bu- 

reau of Education, a party of American 
teachers will go to Germany in April to 
serve as student-teachers in the trade 
continuation schools of Munich. They 
will have unusual opportunities for study- 
ing the methods by which one of the 
foremost cities of Europe educates its 
citizens, particularly in the field of indus- 
trial training. 

“Tt is to be hoped that American 
teachers of manual training and industrial 
subjects will take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity,”’ said Dr. Claxton, Commissioner 
of Education, in announcing the plan. 
“Tt means getting at first hand the ex- 
perience of one of the most notable in- 
dustrial education systems of Europe. 

“Some of the courses in which the 
visiting teachers will be permitted to 
take part are: Art-forging, goldsmith- 
ing, copperwork, bookbinding, printing, 
lithography, glass-painting, decorating, 
cabinetmaking, and fine mechanics.” 

The usual German school fees, amount- 
ing in this case to $2 a month, will be 
charged. The chief expense will be for 
transportation, board and lodging being 
comparatively cheap. Bureau officials 
believe that some communities, where 
industrial training is in an experimental 
stage, would be justified in giving teachers 
leave of absence and paying their ex- 
penses for this trip. 

The Bureau of Education announces 
that it will answer inquiries from teachers 
who may be interested in the plan. 
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Patent leather sailor tie with 
cloth inlaid quarters, gold 
and black brocade. Half 
Louis heel. 


Broadway at Twenty-Fifth Street, New York 
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Piccadilly cut walking slip- 
per made on a last which 
gives a slender effect to the 
foot—of the finest black 
Russian leather, with large 
oval cut steel slide for trim- 
ming. Price, trimmed, $8.50. 


























Ford’s Tailored 


Wash Suits ~¢*, 
For Girls — For Boys 


Send for ,°°.'4 


irect 


Catalog by mail 
FREE only 


Among 
more than 50 original 
Ford styles for girls 
and boys you are sure 
to find what your 
child needs—Play 
Suits—Middy—Blouse 
and Russian Suits— 
Party Frocks— 
Rompers and Special 
London styles. 
Double stitched, 

strongly reinforced— 
colors combined with 
taste—Dozens of 
patterns at 60c to $2.50. Special styles 
up to $5.00. Our models are exclusive. 
Every garment has a clever distinctive 
cut. Many little touches that will be a 
constant delight. hey are created by 
Specialists. Money back if unsatis- 
factory. 





Write for catalog today 
FORD & ALLEN, Inc. 
60 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Free Samples Free Delivery Everywhere No Dealers 





























Dainty Boudoir Slipper 
From Factory to You For $1.50 


Of high grade Satin, Velvet, Leather 
or Felt, with flexible sole and quilted 
lining. Satin slipper has heel covered 
with same material as shoe. By sell- 
ing directly the consumer we give 
unsurpassed value. 

Colors in Satin, Red, White, Blue, 
Black, Pink, Yellow, Nile Green, 
Emerald Green, Old Rose, Old Gold 
and Lavender; in Velvet, Black and 
Figured Brown; in Leailer, Red, 
Black, Tan, Pink and Light Blue; 
Felt, Red, Blueand Gray. We have 
also a high grade White Poplin Pump 
at $2.00. Send size and width of 
Street shoe. Sizes Zz to 8. 

If our goods do not prove satisfactory they 
may be returned and money will be refunded. 
Address Dept. 4,!for circular showing 
our styles 
HERRICK & HARRIS 
34-36 Washington St., Haverbill,Mass. 
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Exclusive Laces and Novelties 
At Prices No Higher Than Charged Elsewhere 
Embroidered and Lace 
Bridal Sets 


Handkerchiefs for Men, 
omen and Children 
Table and Bed Linens 
Towels and Bath Linens 
Blankets, Bed Spreads, 
Comfortables, Couch Covers 
ace and Doilies 
Tea Cloths and Napkins 
Lace Cloths and 
Luncheon Sets 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MAGNOLIA, MASS. 
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French Lingerie and 

Italian Silk Underwear 
Silk Hosiery and 

French Neckwear 

Blouses, Wash 

Peignoirs and Negligees 
Infants’ Layettes 

Children’s Wear 


PALM BEACH, FLA. 














The Exquisite Confections 


Hopewell Dainties are typical of their name, dainty and 
delicious. Hopewell Dainties are made in the country 
and reflect the purity and quality of every ingredient 
employed, and the attention and skill used in their making. 


Preferred and demanded by at: . 
ladies throughout the world. ‘i of 
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Cotton Eponge 
Model for 
henge diane 9049 


Lane Bryant 


Largest Maker and Retailer of 


NEGLIGEES and 
SIMPLE DRESSES 


Attractive Spring models in a 

large variety of styles and fabrics 

adapted to all tastes and figures 
COATS, DRESSES, COSTUMES 
NEGLIGEES, BLOUSES, SKIRTS 


Styles Designed for STOUT FIGURES 
one of our Successful Specialiies. 
6027 (as illustrated) Dress of cotton eponge in 
any color with embroidered vest, col- 
lar and cuffs—in all large sizes. 
Many other styles in our “FASHION HINTS” 
Send for edition ‘“‘A”’ 
25 West 38th Street 
« 


Lane Bryant, New York 


Ask for edition “‘A M"" EXPECTATIONS and 
STYLES if interested in Maternity Dresses. 
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arrangements for her 
Wedding, the Wedding 
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d.<D. Burgesser & Co. 


(Wholesale Only) 


1 and 3 West 37th Street, at Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


On Sale At Leading Dealers 
Throughout America 
This mark of distinction in every hat denotes Char- 


acter of Design — Quality of Material and Superior- 
ity of Workmanship 
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| were fast to Scruton. 


| “The night it all happened,” said 
Cazalet. 
“You mean the night some person 
| unknown knocked Henry Craven on the 
head?” 
“cc Yes.” 
The sick man threw himself forward 
in the chair. ‘You never told me this!” 
| he cried suspiciously; both the voice and 
| the man seemed stronger. 
| “There was no point in telling you.” 
“Did you see the person?” 

“Tea.” 

“Then he isn’t unknown to you?” 

“T didn’t see him well.” 

Scruton looked sharply at the two 
mute listeners. They were very intent 
indeed. ‘‘Who are these people, Cazalet? 
No! I know one of ’em,” he answered 
himself in the next breath. ‘It’s Blanche 
Macnair, isn’t it? I thought at first it 
must be a younger sister grown up like 
her. You'll forgive prison manners, Miss 
Macnair, if that’s still your name. You 
look a woman to trust—if there is one. 
Who’s your American friend, Cazalet?” 

“Mr. Hilton Toye, who spotted that 
I'd been all the way to Uplands and 
back when I claimed to have been in 
Rome!” 

There was a touch of Scruton’s bitter- 
ness in Cazalet’s voice; and by some subtle 
process it had a distinctly mollifying 
effect on the really embittered man. 

“What on earth were you doing at 










' Uplands?” he asked, in a kind of confi- 


dential bewilderment. 
“T went down to see a man.” 


More links of fact 


Toye himself could not have cut and 
measured more deliberate monosyllables. 

“Craven?” suggested Scruton. 

“No; a man I expected to find at 


| Craven’s.” 


“The writer of the letter you found at 
Cook’s office in Naples the night you 
landed there, I guess!” 

It really was Toye this time, and there 
was no guesswork in his tone. Obvi- 
ously he was speaking by his little book, 
though he had not got it out again. 

“How do you know I went to Cook’s?” 

“T know every step you took between 
the Kaiser Fritz and Charing Cross and 
Charing Cross and the Kaiser Fritz!” 

Scruton listened to this interchange 
with keen attention, hanging on each 
man’s lips with his sunken eyes; both 
took it calmly, but Scruton’s surprise was 
not hidden by a sardonic grin. 

““You’ve evidently had a stern chase 
with a Yankee clipper!” said he. “If 
he’s right about the letter, Cazalet, I 


| should say so; presumably it wasn’t from 


Craven himself?” 

“oe No.”’ 

“Yet it brought you across Europe to 
Craven’s house?”’ 

““Well—to the back of his house! I 
expected to meet my man on the river.” 

““Was that how you missed him more 
or less?” 

“T suppose it was.” 

Scruton ruminated a little, broke into 
his offensive laugh, and checked it. 

“This is really interesting,” he croaked. 


| “You get to London—at what time?” 


“Nominally 3.25; but the train ran 
thirteen minutes late,” said Hilton Toye. 

“And you’re on the river by what 
time?” Scruton asked Cazalet. 

“T walked over Hungerford Bridge, 
took the first train to Surbiton, got a boat 


| there and just dropped down with the 
| stream. 


I don’t suppose the whole thing 
took me very much more than an hour.” 


Cazalet’s confession 


“Aren’t you forgetting something?” 
said Toye. 

“Yes, Iwas. It was I who telephoned 
to the house and found that Craven was 
out motoring; so there was no hurry, you 
see!” 

“Yet you weren’t going to see Henry 
Craven,” murmured Toye. 

Cazalet did not answer. His last words 
had come in a characteristic burst; now 
he had his mouth shut tight, and his eyes 
He might have 
been in the witness box already, a doomed 
wretch cynically supposed to be giving 
evidence on his own behalf, but actually 


| only baring his neck by inches to the 





The thousandth woman 
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rope, under the joint persuasion of judge 
and counsel. But he had one friend by 
him still, one who had edged a little 
nearer in the pause. 

‘But did you see the man you went to 
see?”’ said Scruton. 

Cazalet paused. “I don’t know. 
Eventually somebody brushed past me 
in the dark. I did think then—but I 
can’t swear to him even now!” 

“Tell us about it.” 

“Do you mean that, Scruton? Do you 
insist on hearing all that happened? I’m 
not asking Toye; he can do what he likes. 
But you, Scruton—you’ve been through a 
lot, you know—you ought to have 
stopped in bed—do you really want this 
on top of all?” 

“Go ahead,” said Scruton. “T’llhavea 
drink when you’ve done; somebody give 
me a cigarette meanwhile.” 

Cazalet supplied the cigarette, struck 
the match, and held it with unfaltering 
hand. The two men’s eyes met strangely 
across the flame. 

“Tl tell you all exactly what hap- 
pened; you can believe me or not, as you 
like. You won’t forget that I knew every 
inch of the ground—except one altered bit 
that explained itself.” Cazalet turned to 
Blanche with a significant look, but she 
only drew a little nearer. ‘‘ Well, it was 
in the little creek, where the boat-house is, 
that I waited for my man. He never 
came—by the river. I heard the motor, 
but it wasn’t Henry Craven that I wanted 
to see, but the man who was coming to see 
him. Eventually I thought I must have 
made a mistake, or he might have 
changed his mind and come by road. 
The dressing gong had gone; at least I 
supposed it was that by the time. It 
was almost quite dark, and I landed and 
went up the path past the back premises 
to the front of the house. So far I hadn’t 
seen a soul, or been seen by one, evidently; 
but the French windows were open in 
what used to be my father’s library, the 
room was all lit up, and just as I got there 
a man ran out into the flood of light 
and ‘ 

“T thought you said he brushed by you 
in the dark?”’ interrupted Toye. 

“T was in the dark; so was he in an- 
other second; and no power on earth 
would induce me to swear to him. Do 
you want to hear the rest, Scruton?” 

“T want to hear every word—more 
than ever.” 

Toye cocked his head at both question 
and answer, but inclined it quickly as 
Cazalet turned to him before proceeding. 








In Craven's library again 


“T went in and found Henry Craven 
lying in his blood. That’s gospel—it was 
so I found him—lying just where he had 
fallen in a heap out of the leather chair at 
his desk. The top right-hand drawer of 
his desk was open, the key in it, and the 
rest of the bunch still swinging. A re- 
volver lay as it had dropped upon the 
desk—it had upset the ink—and there 
were cartridges lying loose in the open 
drawer, and the revolver was loaded. I 
swept it back into the drawer, turned the 
key and removed it with the bunch. But 
there was something else on the desk— 
that silver-mounted truncheon—and a 
man’s cap was lying on the floor. I picked 
them both up. My first instinct, I con- 
fess it, was to remove every sign of man- 
slaughter and to leave the scene to be 
reconstructed into one of accident— 
seizure—anything but what it was!” 

He paused as if waiting for a question. 
None was asked. Toye’s mouth might 
have been sewn up, and his eyes were like 
hatpins driven into his head. The other 
two simply stared. 

“Tt was a mad idea, but I had gone 
mad,” continued Cazalet. “I had hated 
the victim alive, and it couldn’t change 
me that he was dead or dying; that didn’t 
make him a white man, and neither did it 
necessarily blacken the poor devil who 
had probably suffered from him like the 
rest of us and only struck him down in 
self-defense. The revolver on the desk 
made that pretty plain. It was out of the 
way, but now I saw blood all over the 
desk as well; it was soaking into the 
blotter, and it knocked the bottom out of 
my idea. What was to be done?—I had 

(Continued on page 74) 
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To the designer Migel-Quality means the new silks first 
and inspiration for masterful and original creation. 


To the wearer Migel-Quality means that her gowns are 
brought months ahead of the fashion. 



















To everybody, everywhere, the name Migel-Quality is a 
pledge of quality, of advance style, of individuality and 
of satisfaction. 

PUSSYWILLOW. TAFFETA 


means a fabric so soft in texture as to 
remind you of the softness of the little 
blossom of early Spring after which it 
is named. 


MADAME BUTTERFLY MAR- 
QUISETTE is as dainty as its name 
implies. Though charmingly diaph- 
anous, it is remarkably durable. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE means a 
silk that looks like Cobweb and wears 
like Broadcloth. 


EGYPTIAN CREPE means a fabric 


whose unique weave suggests the mys- 
tery and art of the Far East. 


NOCTURNE SATIN-the latest 
creation—a fabric of deep shimmering 
shades: a repousse surface. 








ILLUSTRATION: 
Afternoon Gown of 
Migel-Quality Pussy- 
willow Taffeta by 
Poiret 


M. C. MIGEL & COMPANY Ihe New Silks First 
Fourth Ave. at 20th St. New York at the High Class Stores ae 


























‘“‘Not Made 
Any More!” 


READER of the 
Bazar inquired of 
us about a piece of fur- 
niture she had once seen 


in New York. 
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It was of a certain style 
adapted to one certain 
purpose. Upon inquiry 
we were told every- 
where: —‘‘It is not made 
any more!”’ 


Trueenough -the com- 
pany had gone out of 
business. But our shop- 
pers found the piece hid- 
den away in a secluded 
corner of a quiet shop. 





Hats of the Unusual Sort 


Produced by 
MOORHEAD AND JARDINE CO. 


Specialists in 


High Grade Tailored and Semi Dress Hats 


Exceptional designs in smart reproductions and adaptations of French 
Models portraying the modes of the moment. 


Our styles are especially produced for the exclusive trade who de- 
mand the unusual in design, material and workmanship. 


You will find these hats on display in only the smartest shops and best 
departments. 


MOORHEAD AND JARDINE CO. 
22 and 24 West 38th Street NEW YORK 


It was promptly for- 
warded, much to the 
lady’s delight. It is our 
business to please. 


Address: JANE JARVIS, Director 
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Personal Shopping Service” 
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She Was On Time! 
The motor comes at eight and 
horrors!—it’s five to eight now. 
You mustn’t keep him waiting! 
Such a quandary! There’s no 
one to hook you up. Blackest 
despair! But a happy thought. 
That new gown—it fastens 
with Koh-i-noor. Good—you 
can fasten yourself up in half 
a minute. The day is saved! 


“‘Good-bye, Old Hook and Eye! ”’ 








DRESS FASTENER 


Pat. Watdes /2 41 
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Koh-i-noor makes a smooth, flat 
seam and can’t catch in lace or hair. 
Won’t rust, pull off in the wringer or 
injure the finest fabric. Made in 
13 sizes, black and white. toc. per 
card of 12—sold everywhere. Write 
for Book of Premiums given for 
coupons on each card. 


Waldes & Co., Makers 


137A Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw London 
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South? 


Warmer temperatures and 
out-door sports will make 
a good talcum. powder indispensable. 


HALCYON ROSE 


Talcum Powder is of almost impalpable fine- 
ness. When applied, it becomes one with the 
texture of the skin. It is an exquisite luxury in 
any climate. 

The Halcyon Rose group includes Toilet Water, Perfume, 


Sachet and Face Powder in white, flesh and brunette 
shades. You find them at the best dealers everywhere. 


PRICES 
Talcum Powder, flesh and white - * $2 
Perfume - : - : $2.35, $2.75, $4.25, $4.75 
Toilet Water, 6-0z. - $3.25 Sachet . 
Face Powder, flesh,white and brunette - 
Halcyon Rose Blush, a liquid rouge = 





HANSON-JENKS COMPANY 
29 West Thirty-eighth Street 
NEW YORK 
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meddled already; how could I give the 
alarm without giving myself away to that 
extent, and God knows how much fur- 
ther? The most awful moment of the lot 
came as I hesitated: the dinner-gong 
went off in the hall outside the door! 


Covering Tracks 

“Then I lost my head—absolutely. I 
turned the key in the door, to give myself 
a few seconds’ grace or start; it reminded 
me of the keysinmy hands. One of them 
was one of those little round brahma keys. 
It seemed familiar to me even after so 
many years. I looked up, and there was 
my father’s Michelangelo’s closet, with its 
little round brahma keyhole! I opened it 
as the outer door was knocked at and then 
tried. But my mad instinct of altering 
every possible appearance, to mislead the 
police, stuck to me to the last. And I 
took the man’s watch and chain iato the 
closet with me, as well as the cap and 
truncheon that I had picked up before. 

“T don’t know how long I was above 
ground, so to speak. I could scarcely 
hear what was going onintheroom. That 
encouraged me; and two of you don’t 
need telling how I got out through the 
foundations. You know about the hole 
I made myself as a boy in the floor under 
the oilcloth. It took some finding with 
single matches; but the fear of your neck 
gives you eyes in your finger-ends, and 
gimlets too, by Jove! The dog barked 
at me like blazes —he did again the other 
day—but nobody seemed to hear him. 
I got to my boat, tipped a fellow on the 
towing path to take it back and pay for 
it—why haven’t the police got hold of 
him?—and ran down to the bridge over 
the weir. I stopped a big car with a 
smart shover at the wheel. I should have 
thought he’d have come forward for the 
reward that was put up; but I pretended 
I was late for a dinner I had in town, 
and I let him drop me at the Grand 
Hotel. He cost me a fiver, but I had on 


| a waistcoat lined with notes, and I’d 
| more than five minutes in hand at Char- 


| ing Cross. 





| 


If you want to know, it was 
the time in hand that gave me the whole 
idea of doubling back to Genoa; I must 
have been halfway up to town before I 
thought of it!” 

He had told the whole thing as he al- 
ways could tell an actual experience; that 
was one reason why it rang so true to one 
listener at every point. But the sick 
man’s sunken eyes had advanced from 
their sockets in cumulative amazement. 
And Hilton Toye laughed shortly when 
the end was reached. 

“You figure some on our credulity!” 
was his first comment. 

“T don’t figure on anything from you, 
Toye, except a pair of handcuffs as a first 
instalment!” 

Toye rose in prompt acceptance of the 


| challenge. 


| 
| 


“Seriously, Cazalet, you ask us to be- 
lieve you did all this to screen a man you 
didn’t have time to recognize?” 

“T’ve told you the facts.” 


“Can He Prove It?”* 


“Well, I think you’d better tell them to 
the police.” Toye took his hat and stick. 
Scruton was struggling from his chair. 
Blanche stood petrified, a dove under a 
serpent’s spell, as Toye made her a sar- 
donic bow from the landing door. ‘You 
broke your side of the contract, Miss 
Blanche! I guess it’s up to me to com- 


It was Scruton’s raven croak; he had 
tottered to his feet. 

“Surely,” said Toye, “if you’ve any- 
thing you want to say as an interested 
party.” 

“Only this—he’s told the truth!” 
“Well, can he prove it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Scruton. 
can!” 

“You?” Blanche chimed in there. 
“Ves. Id like that drink first, if you 
don’t mind, Cazalet.”” It was Blanche 
who got it for him, in an instant. “Thank 
you! I’d say more if my blessing was 
worth having—but there’s something that 
is. Listen to this, you American gentle- 
man: I was the man who wrote to him in 
Naples. Leave it at that a minute. It 


“But 


_ 


‘was my second letter to him; the first was 
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to Australia, in answer to one from him. 
It was the full history of my downfall. [| 
got a warder to smuggle it out.” 

“T know it by heart,” said Cazalet. 
“Tt was that and nothing else that made 
me leave before the shearing.” 

“To meet me when I came out!” Scru- 
ton explained in a hoarse whisper. ‘To 
—to keep me from going straight to that 
man, as I’d told him I should in my first 
letter! But you can’t hit these things off 
the day or the week; he’d told me where 
to write to him on his voyage, and I wrote 
to Naples, but that letter didn’t get smug- 
gled out. My warder friend had got the 
sack. I had to put what I’d got to say so 
that you could read it two ways. So I 
told you, Cazalet, I was going straight up 
the river for a row—and you can pro- 
nounce that two ways. And I said J 
hoped I shouldn’t break a scull—but 
there’s another way of spelling that, and 
it was the other way I meant!” He 
chuckled grimly. “I wanted you to lie 
low and let me lie low if that happened. [I 
wanted just one man in the world to know 
I’d done it. But that’s how we came to 
miss each other, for you timed it to a tick, 
if you hadn’t misread me about the river.” 

He drank again, stood straighter, and 
found a fuller voice. 

“Yet I never meant to do it unless he 
made me, and at the back of my brain 
I never thought he would. I thought 
he’d do something for me—after all he’d 
done before. Shall I tell you what he 
did?” 

“Got out his revolver!” cried Cazalet. 

“Pretending it was going to be his 
check-book!” said Scruton through his 
teeth. ‘But I heard him trying to cock 
it inside his drawer. There was a special 
constable’s truncheon hanging on the 
wall—silver mounted, for all the world to 
know how he’d stood up for law and order 
in the sight of men! I hit him hard—and 
the rest you know.” 

He tottered to the folding-doors, and 
stood there a moment, pointing to Caza- 
let with a hand that twitched as terribly 
as his dreadful face. 


“Will You Come?” 


“No—the rest you did—the rest you 
did to save what wasn’t worth saving! 
But—I think—I’ll hold out long enough 
to thank you—just a little!” 

He was gone with a gibbering smile. 
Cazalet turned straight to Toye at the 
other door. 

“Well? Aren’t you going too? You 
were near enough, you see! I’m an ac- 
cessory all right ’”—he dropped his voice— 
“but I’d be principal if I could instead 
of him!” 

But Toye had come back into the room, 
twinkling with triumph, even rubbing 
his hands. 

“You didn’t see? I never meant to go 
at all; it was a bit of bluff to make him 
own up, and it did, too!” 

The couple gasped. 

“You mean to tell me,” cried Cazalet, 
“that you believed my story all the time?” 

“Why, I didn’t have a moment’s doubt 
about it!” 

Cazalet drew away from the chuckling 
creature and his crafty glee. But Blanche 
came forward and held out her hand. 

“Will you forgive me, Mr. Toye?” 

“Tf I had anything to forgive. It’s the 
other way round, I guess, and about time 
I did something to help.” He edged up 
to the folding-doors. ‘‘This is a two-man 
job, Cazalet, the way I make it out. 
Guess it’s my watch on deck!” 

“The other’s the way to the police 
station,” said Cazalet densely. 

Toye turned solemn on the word. 

“Tt’s the way to hell! This is more like 
the other place, thanks to you!” 

They were alone at last; and through 
the doors they heard a quavering croak 
of welcome to the rather human god from 
the American machine. é 

“T’m afraid he’ll never go back with you 
to the bush,” whispered Blanche. 

““Scruton?” 

“ Ves.”’ 

“I’m afraid, too. But I wanted to take 
somebody else out too. I was trying to 
say so over a week ago, when we were 
talking about old Venus Potts. Blanchie, 
will you come?” 

The End 
Harper’s Basar 
























All Yon Need 


to prevent chapping—heal, soothe 
and keep your complexion clear and 
velvety; fresh, fair and youthful. 


Hinds 


HONEY ANO ALMOND 


Creal 


used regularly —every day —is a true tonic 


sues—protects, purifies and beautifies the 
complexion. It will prove your favorite— 
your one indispensable toilet requisite. 


Hinds Cream is abs>lutely pure, non-greasy, and 
cannot possibly cause a growth of hair. It is quickly 
absorbed—never leaves the skin shiny or sticky. 


Men who shave find Hinds Cream refreshing, 
antiseptic and pe p Best for babies—so pure, 
mild and gentle in action. In- 
stantly relieves irritation. 


Selling everywhere, or post- 
paid by us on receipt of price. 
Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; 
Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 
Do not take a substitute; in- 
sist upon HINDS. Samples 
will be seat if you enclose 2c 
stamp to pay postage. 


A.S. HINDS, 251 West St., Portland, Me. 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond 
Ex SOAP ; highly refined, delightfully fragrant 





beneficial, 25c postpaid. No samples. 





for the skin. It invigorates the delicate tis- - 
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special work, done in our own shop. 
Samples and prices upon request. 





CORRECT ENGRAVING 
AND FINE STATIONERY 


The making ot Wedding 
and Social Invitations, 
Visiting Cards, and 
Stamped Paper is our 


TT Soci Stati 
LYCE 317N. Charles St. Baltimore 
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Good Morning 
—in a Jiffy 


You will never know the delight of 
being instantl;—prettily—dressed 
until .ou see and wear UTILITY 
GARMENTS. Slip on like a coat in 
9seconis. Only two buttens—no 
buckles, tapes or straps— Positively 
No Sagging or Expose of Under 
Garments. Are reversible. Come 
in many clever styles and all sea- 
sonable fabrics. Be sure to get 
the genuine 
ye 






You need it NOW. At your best 
dealer—or this fast color, blue 
checked gingham garment, with 
scalloped emb. collar, sent post- 
paid, direct, FOR ONLY $2.00. 
Think of it! Send your size, with 
remittance today and we will in- 
clude a clever motion picture 
demonstration Free. Money-back 
Gearantee. Literature showing il- 
lustrations and many styles giadly 
sent free on request. Write us 
now —this minute before you forget. 


M. ALSHULER CO. 
Dept.H, Waukegan, Ill. 
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PHIPPS HATS 


HIS famous line is distinguished 
this spring by Models after the 


famous old Masters 


VAN DYCK 
REYNOLDS 


DEL SARTO 


JACQUET and LE BRUN 


These creations are even more 
charming than the Phipps Rem- 
brandt Hat of last year, which won 
the first prize in the great Ladies’ 
Home Journal Millinery Contest. 


Phipps hats are shown by the 


leading Milliners. 


C. M. PHIPPS, Inc. 
29-33 West 38th Street 
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Maxixe Pump 


Calf or Patent Calf. 


the heel snugly. 


guarantee of perfect fit. 


Telephone, Greeley 16 








A pump for Easter. An enviable achieve- 
ment with the “ShoeCraft” stamp of dis- 
tinction, for that season when Fashion 
emerges from her chrysalis. 


This pump may be had in Duli Smooth 


It és hand built. 


Displays the sweep of the ankle and grips 


Call at the Shop for them or order by mail with the “ShoeCraft™ 
Booklet “H™ and measurement blanks free. 


SHOE CRAFT SHOP 27 West 38thSt., NewYork 


West of Fifth Avenue 
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Brassiere 
-f. Directoire 
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In fabric, trimming and 





» design, the brassiere has un- 





A P Brassiere IBRRS 
i. Directoire = 


dergone a transformation. 


Fashion’s insistence on relaxed 
lines and the diaphanous upper 
portion of the gowns calling for 
a decorative as well as a sub- 
stantial foundation—has brought 
about this innovation. The de- 
signer and maker of the 


A. P. Brassiere Directoire 

shows in the entire line a thor- 

ough comprehension of every’ 

figure and fabric requirement. 
On sale at all the best shops 


Ask for 1914 Style Booklet Hlustrating new 
and attractive models. 


G. M. POIX, Inc. 
Originators of the Open Front Brassiere 
50-52-54 Columbia Heights, Dept. C. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Main 3700 
New York Salesroom, 200 Fifth Avenue 
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The Paul Poiret Idea 


Gowns and Wraps designed, draped and fitted 
by French artists to be finished at your own 
home. Perfect lines and correct styles guaran- 
teed. A wonderful method for stout figures. 


De CRIGNIS SISTERS 101 W. 66th St. 


Late with leading houses of Paris New York 
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Louise & Co. 


554 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


MILLINERY 


From $20 up 
TAILORED SUITS 
From $125 


Afternoon and Evening 
Gowns 


Exclusive Models in 
Dancing Dresses 


From $75 




























The Good Old 
is Breakfast 


of 


serve children» esser 
less delicious” O ds. 


Yet we know 


How many of us, 1 


Ji 


that oats, in vital ways, excel 


every other grain. In the elements of which 
brains and nerves’ are made. / As a food for 


growth — as an energy food. 

We know that ¥ se mothers haye for ages 
fed their childten\oats. And we’ know that 
no morning dish appeals to most/ people like 
luscious, well-cooked oatmeal. 


Then let us not neglect it. All folks need a 
large supply of the elements in oats. 


Quaker Oats 


With That Rich, Insidious Flavor 
All the world over, Quaker 


Oats is the favorite oatmeal. 
Lovers of oats, from a hundred 
nations, send to us to get it. 

The reason is this: 

Quaker Oats is just the 
cream of the oats. We dis- 
card in the making all except 
the richest, plumpest grains. 
A bushel of choice oats yields 
only ten pounds of Quaker. 

Thus you get big, luscious 
flakes. You get a matchless 
flavor. And our process keeps 
that flavor intact. 


aroma depends the love of 
oatmeal. 

That is why millions of peo- 
ple send thousands of miles to 
get Quaker. In distant coun- 
tries they pay a high price for it. 

You find it at the nearest 
store. You pay no extra price. 
You get all this flavor, all this 
quality by simply saying 
Quaker Oats. 

Remember this. In this food 
of foods it is wise to demand 
the best. 


Regular Size 


package, 10c 
Family Size 
package, for 
smaller cities 
and country 
trade, 25c. 


Except in Far 
West and South 


The cost is the same as for 
lesser oatmeal ten cents per 
package, one-half cent per 
dish. Yet your grocer pays 
more than for others. 

Puny oats may have the 
same food value, but not the 
same taste. And on taste and 


The Quaker Oats @mpany | is 


Sole Makers 
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on every package 
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should be replaced, a it is very important 
that the teeth strike. I am reminded of 
the optimistic old lady who when com- 
miserated for the loss of her teeth replied, 
“ Ah well, I still have two and, thanks be, 
they hit.” 

The chemical part of digestion also be- 
gins in the mouth with the action of the 
saliva. This and the other digestive se. 
cretions contain certain principles called 
ferments whose presence is necessary for 
the proper chemical activity. The fer- 
ment in the saliva is ptyalin and its action 
is upon certain starches in the mouth, 
changing them to the sugar of digestion. 

The saliva is watery, and slightly alka- 
line. In addition to its slight action on 
the starches, it lubricates the mucous 
membrane lining the mouth, it moistens 
the dry food, dissolves some portions and 
makes easier the process of swallowing. 
The flow of the saliva is a reflex action 
and is stimulated by the sight, smell, or 
even the thought of food or may be re- 
stricted by some mental states, as in fear, 
excitement oranxiety. Also, it stimulates 
the flow of gastric juice in the stomach. 

The stomach is the next step in the 
process. This organ is a pear-shaped 
pouch located in the triangle whose apex 
is the lower end of the breast-bone and 
whose sides are formed by the edges of 
the ribs. It is a powerful muscular organ 
which is distended on the entrance of food. 
Its muscular walls give the peculiar churn- 
ing movement which thoroughly mixes 
the foods with the gastric juice. This 
juice is secreted by the glands in the mu- 
cous lining. It contains a weak solution 
of hydrochloric acid and has two ferments, 
—(1) pepsin, acting upon the proteids, 
the class of food forming the bulk of 
meats and also fqund in eggs and milk, 
and (2) rennin, which separates the curd 
from the milk. The exit from the stom- 
ach is a ring-like muscle which is tightly 
contracted when at rest. At rhythmic 
intervals it opens, allowing the food which 
is reduced to the proper condition to pass 
on to the small intestines. A small por- 
tion of the food is sufficiently prepared to 
enter the blood from the stomach and is 
absorbed there. The escape from the 
stomach does not begin in less than an 
hour after eating and lasts for four or five 
This is suggestive of the time that 
should elapse between meals and is a good 
argument against “piece-ing.” During 
activity the lining of the whole alimentary 
canal is red from the presence of blood 
rushing to the scene of action. In rest it 
takes on a greyish tinge while the blood 
is carrying on its work elsewhere. 


The digestive secretions 


In the stomach, then, we find the di- 
gestion and absorption of some of the pro- 
teids, and in addition the removal.of the 
envelopes of the fats and starches, setting 
them free for their digestion later on. 

The small intestine is a muscular tube 
about twenty feet long, which is coiled up 
in the abdominal cavity below the stom- 
ach. The intestinal digestion takes place 
in its first twelve inches. Here three se- 
cretions are poured which finish the di- 
gestive process—the intestinal juices, 
secreted by glands in the mucous lining; 
the pancreatic juice; and the bile, se- 
creted by the liver. 

As the acid semi-fluid chyme, the re- 
sult of gastric digestion, enters the small 
intestines there is a quick flow of bile. 
This stops the action of the pepsin, thus 
clearing the field for the action of the 
other juices. In addition, the bile has an 
antiseptic action upon the contents of the 
intestines, it helps to emulsify the fats 
and hasten their absorption, it moistens 
the lining of the canal and stimulates the 
peculiar worm-like movement, peristalsis, 
which is characteristic of the intestines. 

Possibly I may seem to dwell too long 
on the action of the bile, but the impor- 
tance of an active liver is too little under- 
stood and appreciated. 

The wonderful pancreatic juice acts 
upon all classes of food, finishing the work 
of the saliva and the gastric juice on the 
starches and proteids and taking care of 
the fats besides. It has four ferments 
which do this work,—trypsin, which acts 
upon the proteids; amylopsin, converting 
starch to sugar; a ferment which splits 
up the fats and makes a fine emulsion 
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(Continued from page 32) 





which can be absorbed; and lastly, a 
milk-curdling ferment similar to that ip 
the gastric juice. 

A second function of the Small intes- 
tines is absorption. The food which js 
completely digested is taken up by the 
blood vessels and lymphatics, which dis- 
tribute it to the tissues. , Much of the 
water is absorbed and, from a semi-fluid 
mass, the waste material which passes 
along the large intestines becomes nearly 
solid. The inner or mucous lining of the 
large intestines lubricates the mass, which 
moves slowly and is finally expelled from 
the body. If the feces, or waste matter, 
lies too long in the bowel it decomposes 
and the gases thus formed are taken up by 
the blood stream. This gradually pois- 
ions the whole system and we have the 
headache, languor and lack of appetite 
which are symptoms of constipation. 


The rules of health 


A wise old Scotch doctor used to give 
this prescription for a happy, healthy 
life: ‘‘ Don’t worry, keep your feet warm, 
and keep your bowels open.”’ The best of 
advice,—all of it. 

Constipation is the bugaboo lying in 
wait for all who lead a sedentary life, or 
eat too much or too rich food, or both. 
Carelessness is often a contributing factor, 
The bowels should be completely emptied 
every day and no press of business or en- 
gagements should interfere with this nec- 
essary part of one’s daily personal care. 
One day apparently does not matter, but 
every day adds to the formation of a bod- 
ily habit which is hard to break, and grad- 
ually one is forced to the use of drugs for 
relief. Regularity of habit is most im- 
portant. When a tendency to constipa- 
tion is noticed, drink a great deal of water 
between meals and eat very simple food 
until the condition is relieved. Eat 
plenty of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Corn and graham should take the place 
of white bread. All the food should be of 
the coarser type, for the bulk of the indi- 
gestible part of it acts a as stimulus to the 
muscular walls of the intestines and so 
hastens the passage of the feces. This is 
a subject on which everyone should have 
the fullest information. Constipation is 
the forerunner of many other diseases, and 
most obstinate to cure. 

It is extremely interesting to see what 
a factor one’s mental state is in the proc- 
ess of digestion. The mechanical action 
and the flow of the digestive fluids are 
controlled by a fine nervous mechanism. 
In extreme weariness or depression the 
secretion of the juices is curtailed and 
consequently the digestion of the food is 
incomplete. This sometimes becomes 
chronic and we find the victim suffering 
from nervous dyspepsia. Everything he 
eats fails to digest and no amount of med- 
icine will help until rest has restored the 
nervous system. Sudden shock will stop 
the secretions and interfere with digestion. 

The flow of the juices depends upon the 
blood supply in the digestive tract. When 
food is eaten the nervous system sends the 
blood there. Anything which takes the 
blood elsewhere before digestion is com- 
pleted stops the process at once. For 
example, violent exercise directly after 
eating stops digestion. Sleeping after 
meals is also inadvisable. There is a de- 
pression in the circulation during sleep 
and it is probable that little digestion goes 
on at that time. 

For the average person, three meals a 
day, about five hours apart, is the best 
plan. The meal hours should be regular 
from day to day, and nothing should be 
eaten between times. In this way the di- 
gestive tract is given a complete rest be- 
fore the next meal arrives. Time is an- 
other important consideration. If time 
is short, better take less food, for it is more 
comfortable to digest a little than eat 
much and have trouble with it. Pleasing 
surroundings and companionship, as w 
as attractive, well-cooked food add to the 
possibilities of complete digestion. A 
good cook is above rubies, for cooking can 
make or mar the best of food. 

Variety of food aids digestion from the 
psychic side—not great variety m 
meal, but from day to day. Most of us 
tire of one thing very quickly and some- 
thing new adds a zest to eating. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The lines on your face 
are the result of nerves that are out of gear. 
When you were sixteen you had 





but you weren't 
conscious of them 


If you realize them now 
it’s because the combina- 
tion of household respon- 
sibilities and social obliga- 
tions has put them out of 
tune and they need to 
be brought back into 
harmony. 


If an afternoon of shop- 
ping or at the dressmaker’s 
plays you out, if your 
appetite is growing more 
and more fickle, ifa session 
of “Auction” makes you irritable, if, no matter what your age, 
you don’t feel young,—it’s high time you looked after yourself. 
All this is unnatural, abnormal. Nature never intended you to be 
out of sorts. 




















































The ENGLISH Officer at “Mess” 


The condiment that takes precedence 


in the “messing” of the English 
soldier—whether Officer or fileman, is j 


LEA s PERRINS’ 








You were created to be well, 
You were born to be vigorous and happy 


so stop now and get back to natural conditions, get yourself Well. 
It isn’t a difficult matter if you go about it right. The best way is 
described in a new booklet, just published, called 


“The Way to Get Well” 


Send for your copy today, it’s waiting for you. | want you to be well. 


Address : 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Mgr. Box 1706 FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 








SAUCE 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


—as there is no substitute acceptable to . 
the gentlemen of the King’s commissions. i 


Sold by Grocers in every clime 



































































































































































Any Article in New York 
may be purchased for you, without extra charge, through the Personal Shopping 
Service. Send order and remittance to Jane Jarvis, Director, care Harper’s 
Bazar, New York. 















That Russian Complexion 








You’re Busy With Your New 
Spring Dresses 


OW you have worked and studied fashion maga- 

zines,and discussed styles with your dressmaker. 

Now you think everything isall right. The gowns 

are perfect. You are eager for the right occasions 
to wear them. 

How careful you are about them—that they shall 

not be mussed or soiled. Perhaps everything BUT 


THE DRESS SHIELDS 


Are you sure that you put in the right kind? 

You KNOW that perspiration can DESTROY in an hour 
the beautiful gown that you worked over for a month. 

You KNOW that science has proven that NOTHING BUT 
RUBBER can give ABSOLUTE PROTECTION. 

And perhaps you didn’t use Kleinert’s ‘“GEM,”’ the 
absolutely safe Dress Shields of pure rubber. 












GEM Dress Shields 


The woman of refinement—the woman who KNOWS 
—always protects her gowns with KLEINERT’S 








“*GEM”? Shields. 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 
721-723-725-727 Broadway New York 
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In all the world you cannot find such matchless beauty of com- 
plexion as that of the ladies of Russia. They are famed for the 
radiant satin-like texture of their skins caused by the constant 
use, since early childhood, of a rare combination of Oriental Oils. 


Selma’s Russian Skin Beautifier 


combines these same remarkable Oils of the Orient, as found in 
the original Russian formula. It is recognized as a Beautifier 
whose purity, safety and efficiency are abundantly proven by 13 
consecutive years of test by thousands of discriminating American 
ladies who use it persistently and exclusively. Selma’s Russian 
Face Powder is pure and perfect—will not make the skin rough. 


On sale in Greater New York at Stern Bros., James 
McCreery Co., R.H. Macy Co., Gimbel Bros., Bloomingdale 
Bros., all Riker-Hegeman Drug Stores, or at my laboratory. 












Selma’s Selma’s 
Russian Skin Beautifier Russian Face Powder 
Jars 50c, 75c, $1.25 50c and 85c 





Look for my photograph on label 






Made and ’ fO bony woe Loco 
Guaranteed by (Lila fe p gh p. ; ) 










Dept. H Face and Hair Treatment at my Salon 
45 West 34th Street : . New York, N. Y. 
Booklet upon request (Established 1900) 
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~ The 

Drooping 
Orchio® 
~ eit 





VAN RAALT 
CilA> 




















HE smartness and originality of these 
filmy creations are equally appreciated in 
the fashion centres of Europe and America. In 
Paris, the birthplace of the modes, they are the 
choice of women with whom dress is a_fine art. 


A new-to-the-minute Van Raalte Veil is the 
“Drooping Orchid,” pictured above. The chic 
loveliness of this “dream done in gossamer” is 
sure to make it an instant favorite. 


With all their dainty beauty, Van Raalte Veils 
combine a durability not common to such airy 
things. They will outwear two ordinary veils, 
wash surprisingly, and will give to pull and 
stretch without tearing. 


Some of the Van Raalte Veils to which women 
are decidedly partial just now are the “Butter- 


fly,” the “Frame Veil,” the “Bobby,” “Royal 


For Your Protection 


this little white ticket is on every 
Van Raalte Veil, Look for it. 


VAN RAALTE MAKE 








~ 


Sultana,” “Leaf of the Lily,” 
and other charming patterns. 
Ask for them by name. All 
shades and colors—various 
prices. At all good shops. 


“The Witching Veil” is the 
new Van Raalte book which 
describes and pictures the 
season's popular veils and 
tells how to wear and care 
for a veil. 


“> 


New York 


“~———"_ _E. & Z. VAN RAALTE 
100 Fifth Avenue 
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There have been various cults from 
time to time which advocate certain diets 
as sure cure for all human ailments. Some 
stand for an all meat diet and others are 
equally sure that meat is poisonous to the 
system and a vegetarian diet is the only 
means of physical salvation. Others go 
‘“‘back to Nature” and live on uncooked 
foods. At one time I listened to long ar- 
guments in favour of apples and peanuts 
asa sole diet, but failed to be converted. I 
think it is conceded by the majority of 
investigators that in normal health an all- 
round, balanced diet is the best. 

There are five classes of food stuffs and 
all we eat is composed of one or more of 
these. There are two main divisions, the 
inorganic, including mineral salts and 
water; and the organic, comprising pro- 
teids or albuminous foods, carbohydrates, 
which include starches and sugars, and 
fats. Of these, proteids, water and min- 
eral salts are absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of life. 

Proteid food stuffs can be altered in the 
body to take the place of fats and carbo- 
hydrates, while the two latter alone are 
not sufficient to support life. The chief 
source of proteids is in animal food, as in 
lean meat, the white of eggs, milk and 
cheese. Among the vegetables it is found 
in beans, peas, lentils, the gluten of flour 
and in smaller quantities in other vege- 
tables. Animal food is far more stimu- 
lating and strengthening than vegetable, 
and gives rise to a feeling of energy, but 
it needs a larger amount of oxygen to burn 
it up in the system. That is, if there is 
not a great deal of out-door exercise with 
a large meat diet, there is an excess of 
waste matter which puts an undue strain 
on the liver and kidneys to eliminate it. 
So we find heavy meat-eaters who lead a 
sedentary life suffering from biliousness, 
gout and rheumatism. 


Suit the diet to the occupation 

This suggests that one’s occupation 
should guide one’s diet, both as to type 
and quantity of food. If the rule could be 
followed that only enough food should be 
eaten to replace the worn-out tissues, 
we would have fewer cases of over-eating. 
It stands to reason that the man carrying 
on his business in an office does not need 
the same amount or kind of food as the 
porter or drayman. The girl who spends 
her time with a book or some needle-work 
and takes her exercise in the form of a 
drive or a stroll, will not require the food 
her athletic sister demands. Eating more 
than is necessary causes the body to use 
a tremendous amount of energy in getting 
rid of the superfluous waste. 

The average woman does not eat too 
much, but the wrong kind of food, as a 
rule. She takes too little fresh meat, 
milk and eggs and too much of pastry, 
cake and candy. The danger in this lies 
in the fact that the appetite is satisfied 
without having the necessary food ele- 
ments for tissue building. The result is 
usually a run-down, anemic condition, 
with all the attendant upsetting of func- 
tional activity. The digestive organs be- 
come weakened and lose their power to 
digest. The patient becomes fearful and 
eats less to avoid dyspepsia, thus adding 
to the main cause. The first step toward 
a cure is to make her eat more. A more 
nutritive diet with rest is the surest means 
of restoring health under these conditions. 

The candy habit is one of the worst di- 
gestive crimes women commit. Sugar, es- 
pecially cane sugar, is difficult todigest. If 
eaten in large quantities it causes a liberal 
secretion from the mucous lining of the 
stomach and intestines. This coats the 
other foods and makes theminaccessible to 
the digestive juices. In addition to this 
the excess of sugar ferments in the diges- 
tive tract and causes irritation, impedes 
the work of the liver and prevents the 
elimination of waste materials. If you 
are ever tempted to an orgy of candy eat- 
ing, be sure to follow it with copious drafts 
of water to help it along its way. 

Age and climate are also factors in de- 
termining one’s diet. A child needs more 
than enough to repair waste. He must 
have a surplus for building material. An 
old person needs little food, for he has 
nothing to build and little to repair. As 
to climate, cold weather demands heavier, 
richer food, while in the summer we are 
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more comfortable with simple light food, 
salads, fruits and vegetables. So we find 
the Eskimo of the north happy with his 
strips of walrus blubber, while the Mexi- 
can eats his “tortillas” of corn-meal. 


Importance of an active liver 

The abdominal cavity in which the di- 
gestive tract is located, is not protected 
by a bony frame-work such as is found in 
the chest wall. Its walls are formed by 
broad flat muscles arranged in layers, 
The effect of a sedentary life, unrelieved 
by exercise, is to weaken these abdominal 
muscles and make them flabby. The 
organs, when not properly supported, tend 
to sag and so become displaced, which 
naturally has a bad effect upon the func- 
tions of the organs involved. So we find 
that strong muscles, with the proper tone, 
support and help the digestive system. 

The strength of a muscle is said to be 
an index of the strength of the organ it 
overlies. Thus we rarely, if ever, find 
weak lungs in a muscular chest. 

The liver, on whose activity so much of 
our health and disposition depends, is a 
large, heavy organ, which lies directly 
below the diaphragm. As I have told 
you, the diaphragm is a muscular parti- 
tion between the abdominal and chest 
cavities. It arches upward during rest 
and flattens downward during deep 
breathing. Every time it descends, it 
presses upon the liver and squeezes it like 
a sponge and empties the liver cells and 
stimulates it to greater activity. Exercise 
increases the necessity for deep breathing 
and so increases the activity of the liver, 

Exercise accelerates the circulation of 
the blood, so that more blood with its 
building materials is brought to the in- 
voluntary muscles of the digestive tract, 
and better and more copious juices are 
secreted for the process of digestion. 

More oxygen is taken into the lungs, 
more body cells are burned up, and the 
cry of the tissues for new building ma- 
terials sends us to our meals with an 
alacrity which makes their digestion al- 
most a certainty. 

“Let good digestion wait on appetite 
and health on both.” 





The man in the moon 
(Continued from page 37) 

“With me.” 

“Always?” 

“Yes, practically always. Come! 
Come to my bed, beneath the stars!” 

Prunella drops her blue robe of inno- 
cence,appearsas Pierrettein the mostsoph- 
isticated of ballet skirts, and thus elopes. 


Three years later. The garden is over- 
grown with weeds. The shutters on the 
cottage hang loose. Privacy alone remains 
of the three aunts. She is leaving the gar- 
den, having sold the place to “a rich 
gentleman.”” Thenew owner arrives. He 
is Pierrot, dressed in deep mourning. 
Privacy wonders why he bought the place. 

“I once picked up here, by chance, a 
treasure, a trinket, whichI have since lost.” 

“Prunella! ” 

Pierrot. I beg your pardon? 

Privacy. Prunella, Prunella, Prunella. 

Pierrot. I had forgotten her name. 
We called her by another. Scaramel, tell 
her all we know. 

Scaramel. Weeducated her. Life was 
a dead letter to her. We taught her 
everything. She learned to dance, to laugh 
—tolove. Fora time it seemed that there 
was nothing she could not learn. She 
loved my master faithfully, and he, be- 
ing tender-hearted, let her love him. 

Pierrot. We danced, we loved—we 
were married. 

Pierrot continues his tale. He tells of 
two years of happiness, then of leaving his 
Pierrette to search for newer faces. But 
he finds that it is Pierrette alone he loves. 
He wanders a year. On his return he finds 
Pierrette flown. “She left me; she did not 
wait for me,” he sighs to Aunt Privacy. 
She looks dazed. It seems to her that he 
was the one to leave. 

It is a sad tale Pierrot tells. He has 
searched for his Pierrette everywhere, an 
has returned at last to the garden hoping 
that she, too, may return. = 

And she does; that very night. And Pier- 
rot sings more love songs and promises y- 
wander no more; for is not love everything: 
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“The Night I 
Ran Away to 
Join the Circus 


was the turning point in my life,” 
said David Belasco. From the 
hush of the cloister and the asso- 
ciation of the soft-voiced priests 
to the glare of the tanbark ring 
and the rough comradeship of a 
bareback rider was a long step 
for the lad of thirteen years. 


But it was the first step on a jour- 
ney to wide renown. In the eyes 
of the world, Belasco is today 
the greatest of theatrical pro- 
ducers. Few Americans have had 
a more varied or picturesque ca- 
reer. The story of his life reads 
like a romance. 


How he wrote and staged the 
most famous plays of the cen- 
tury, discovered and trained their 
stars is told for the first time 
in his reminiscences published 
exclusively by Hearst’s Magazine. 
Read the life story of this tem- 
peramental, masterful person- 
ality. A quarter and the coupon 
below mailed today brings it to 
you in a 3 months’ introductory 
subscription to 


Hearst’s Magazine 


119 West 40th Street New York City 


Write Your Name Here 


Hearst's Magazine, 
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1 Imported White 


Dress Materials 
Spring and Summer 1914 


White Fabrics will undoubtedly be very 
popular this coming season, and we have 
therefore imported a very large collection. 
The assortment contains every new weave 
of importance produced by the leading 


manufacturers of France, 


Switzerland, 


Germany and England, as follows: 


Plain Crepes—40 to 45 
inches wide; at 50c. to 
$1.75 per yd. 

Fancy Crepes — (75 
styles) From small pin 
dot to the most elaborate 
embroidered designs; 40 
to 45 inches wide; at 65c. 
to $3.25 per yd. 
Eponge Rice Cloth— 
Ratines, Whip Cords, in 
light, medium and heavy 
weights; 40 to 50 inches 
wide; from 85c. to $2.25 
per yd. 

Embroidered Net — 
Various designs, 46 


inches wide; at $2.25 
per yd. 

English and French 
Piques—Soft finish, va- 
rious size cords; 27, 32, 
36, 43 and 50 inches 
wide; at 40c. to $1.25 
per yd. 


Dimities, Swisses, 
Voiles, Repps, Poplin, 
Ottoman, Cords, Madras, 
“Satin Broche” Cheviots, 
Chiffon Batiste, Mercer- 
ized Batiste, Lawns, 
Nainsooks, Long Cloths 
and plain materials of 
every description. 


Samples of any of these lines mailed upon request 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
Fifth Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N. Y. 
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Draperies of Fadeless Beauty 


No need to shut out the cheery, health- 
giving sunshine if you drape your home with 


Orinoka 


GUARANTEED 


Sun/astFabrics 


Neither sun nor water can fade them. They 
always remain fresh and beautiful. Even 
the most modest home can afford them, for 
the broad line meets every need. New 
| York’s newest and finest hotel, the Bilt- 
| more, is draped with these fabrics. 

Write for our booklet, “Draping the 
Home.” It will give you a better concep- 
tion of the charm and worth of Orinoka 
| Fabrics. We will gladly send you 
the name of dealer nearest you. 


ORINOKA MILLS | 
146 Clarendon Bidg., New York 


For your protection insist on this 
| GUARANTEE 
| These goods are guaranteed abso- | 

| 








Intely fadeless. If color changes 
from exposure to the sunlight or 
from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace them 
with new goods or refund the 
purehase price. 

This Tag and Guarantee on every 
bolt. t 
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life. 


fair and pure. 
in the midst of the careless- 
ness and selfishness and 
sordidness of cities—to re- 
mind you of truer things-— 
the old home, the sunny 
garden, the big house— 


the loving voices and happy faces. 
Something that seems to speak to you in the tender tones of 
days long gone. 
Open your bottle of Lilas de Rigaud—extract, sachet, toilet 
water— close your eyes—and find restfulness, peace, content and 
—yes, and youth—enveloping you like a loving presence. 


“The Perfume of Old-Fashioned 


Gardens and Tender Memories’? 


SOMETHIN G to remind 
you of the finer side of 


Something sweet and 


Something 


It is little to pay for so much of pleasure as this perfect fragrance 
can give. 
Lilas de Rigaud Extract, $3.50; Toilet Water, $3.50; Talcum Powder, 50 
cents; Sachet Powder, $1.50; Bath Salt, $1.00. Cold Cream, 50 cents; Face 
Powder, $1.00; Soap, $1.00. 
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Mail 
Postal 
For This 
Catalog 


Buy Direct—Save $8.55 


You pay only for materials, workmanship 
etc., plus the one usual small profit to 
us. We save you all other unnec- 
essary expenses.* We sell from 
our catalog only 
and ship from 
our own fac- 


a 
Why Pay $17.50 


You can buy this beautiful 
Morris chair direct from 
our factory at half the price 
asked at retail stores. We 
build it in four sections —ship 
it to you at knock-down freight 
rates in compact crate. 
























tories direct to 
you. Back of this chair and 
every other piece is our 
guarantee. If you are not 
satisfied at any time within 
a full year, you may ship it 
back, we immediately refund your money, including 


freight. 
Only 


$8.95 in Four Sections 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the 
care and skill of the old master cabinet makers— 
possessing an individuality and artistic charm be- 
fitting the home of quality. Eight different shades 
of finish. Imperial leather cushions. 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 


Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come- 
Packt craftsmanship in living, dining, bedroom and 
den furniture—in sections—at 30% to 60% savings. 
Sent free—postpaid. 

Come-Packt Furniture Co., 343 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 


J march Winds 
= and 


April Showers 


do not affect hair that 
™ has been waved with 


Herrmann’s Permanent 


HAIR WAVER 


(Imp. Pat, Feb, ’10; 
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Truth Stranger 
than Fiction 


The most “Parisian 
Hairdresser 1s 


EMILE 
i» LONDON 







Telephone: 


Telegrams: 
Gerrard 6263 


grams: 
“Ondulateur” London 


au chic ef au bon gotitt francais 


All the best and refined French Nov- 
elties are to be found at EMILE, in 
Ladies’ Hairdressing, Hair-orna- 
ments, Shell Combs. 


Best accommodation for Marcel Hair 
Waving. The only firm using dis- 
tilled water for Shampoos, also the 
inventors of the new Water-waving. 
(No tongs, no appliances used.) 


Produits de Beauté and Face 
Massage. 


At the request of his French and 
American customers, Mr. Gaston 
Emile goes every month to Paris 
and every year to New York to take 
ana deliver orders and give advice. 


For Fuller Particulars Write 


EMILE, 24-25 conduit St, London 


Miss M 


“When I heard you were going to 
Orange, I came in to New York.” 

“‘T didn’t go to Orange, as you know.” 

““No, I didn’t know, Mr. Maughm, and 
didn’t even ask: I didn’t want to know, 
but I found out about the money.” 

“My dear girl, what money?” 

She had hardly ever spoken to him more 
than a few syllables at a time in her life. 
It was hard for her to speak now. She 
certainly felt a great deal; but words 
were not usual with her. 


“You will come” 

She was very pretty as she stood there 
tall and slender. 

“You don’t want to make it impossible 
for me to stay in my own home, Mr. 
Maughm? If my mother has taken 
| any money from you I can never cross the 

threshold again.” 

“‘My dear girl, I don’t know what you 
are talking about!” 

She ignored his denial. 

“T am going up-stairs to try for a posi- 
tion. I shall have to give references.” 

She had talked to this man, once her 
employer and so nearly her lover, in a 
way of which she would not have believed 
herself capable. 

Maughm put his hand over hers on the 
shopping bag impulsively. She drew 
back from him. 








oreland 


(Continued from page 63) 


“T have never given your mother a 
penny of money in my life; you know 
I wouldn’t lie to you—I don’t know what 
you mean—listen—I must see you some- 
where where I can talk to you.” 

She shook her head. 

“You mustn’t see me anywhere, Mr, 
Maughm, ever.” 

She raised her chin a little higher, as 
she had raised it in the Boston station, 
and met his glance fearlessly. She was 
steadying, she was repelling. 

This was a new Miss Moreland to 
Maughm, not his secretary, not the yield- 
ing, lovely woman who had said: 

“T will go with you anywhere.” 

“*T intend to see you, I will see you,” he 
said between his teeth. 

“Never, Mr. Maughm.” 

“When I send for you you will come.” 
Maughm looked her full in the eyes and 
again put his hand on hers. 

As Mrs. Torrance and Mrs. Maughm 
came out from among the dancers Mrs, 
Torrance felt her arm seized by her 
friend. 

“Cicely!” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Torrance, “don’t 
pinch me so. Have you vertigo?” 

“Look,” said Mrs. Maughm, “back 
of the bay tree! It is Tom with the 
woman from his office!” 

(To be continued next month) 





used to pasts, both in women and in 

countries, and make no comments. 
' Under all circumstances the diplomat’s 
actions, even the clothes he wears, are 
regulated by established custom. His 
very ornate uniforms, and as many deco- 
rations as his chest measurement permits, 
are all ordered by his government. 
Really, the array of medals under the 
| palms is staggering. Is it possible that 
so many deeds of valour and distin- 
guished services have been performed in 
these prosaic days? 

It is now half after nine. The last 
| under-secretary has added his glittering 
presence to the waiting group, the last 
| hand has been saluted. A fanfare of 
trumpets sounds. The guests of honour, 
for whom ceremonial of any description 
can hold no terrors, mount the broad 
stairway to the state floor. At the top 
they are met by the President’s military 
and naval aides, who escort the guests to 
the Green Room, for the roping-off pro- 
cess. Those who wish to study the move- 
ments of diplomats in captivity may stand 
at the doors and peek in. A great many 
do so. Others throng the East Room, 
until at last it is quite impossible to move 
forward or backward. Trains of satin 
and chiffon are trampled on, tempers 
ruined; many regret having come. 

And then, all at once, the strains of the 
| Star Spangled Banner electrify the assem- 
blage. Everybody rushes toward the cor- 
ridor. It is the announcement that the 
Presidential party has stopped fussing 
above stairs and is ready to descend. The 
line has been forming on the “family” 
floor above. It has been a long struggle 
to get things straightened out. The 
President and Mrs. Wilson lead the pro- 
cession, guided by the gaily caparisoned 
aides. The Vice-President and Mrs. 
Marshall come next, and then follow the 
members of the Cabinet and their wives. 

The discontent on some of the faces of 
the ‘‘ Cabinet Ladies” is overshadowed by 
the anxiety apparently felt by others that 
are afraid of making a false step. But 
those who are near enough to watch the 
aides are quite complacent. A sigh of 
| relief goes up from the few experienced 

Washingtonians gathered in the corridor. 
The country is saved. Washington has 
been filled with rumours of a revolt among 
the ladies of the administration. Certain 
discontented “Cabinet Wives,” it was 
whispered, planned to defy the Master of 
Ceremonies and move further forward, 
thus increasing the bitterness of the petti- 
| coat war which has raged since October. 
| The presence of the Postmaster-General 
| and Mrs. Burleson in the fourth place 
causes much discussion. It is considered 
a gross recognition of wealth, Burleson 








and McAdoo being the wealthiest mem- 
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Shirt sleeves and gold lace 
(Continued from page 16) 


bers of the President’s Cabinet. The 
place, in former days, belonged to the At- 
torney-General, but the present bearer of 
that title is unmarried, and being careless 
of his prerogatives, brings up the end of 
the procession with the secretary to the 
President, Mr. Tumulty. 

The Chief Executive and Mrs. Wilson, 
followed by the wavering line of “ Cabinet 
couples,’”’ come quickly down the superb 
marble stairway, cross the wide corridor, 
and pass into the Blue Room—walking 
side by side. But not arminarm. An- 
other tradition shattered! There isa ten- 
dency to hurry; a “go as you please” 
gait, that does not comport with the dig- 
nity of the event nor of the surroundings. 
This parade, through many administra- 
tions, has been a most gratifying spectacle. 
Those who have in the past been present 
on such formal occasions felt that they got 
their money’s worth. Both Democratic 
and Republican Presidents have been 
equally ready to uphold the dignity of the 
nation whenever policy or custom had 
demanded their presence at ceremonial 
affairs. Rules of precedence as laid down 
by the Forty-ninth Congress were always 
strictly observed, and each member, feel- 
ing himself a potential president, bore 
himself in accordance with the traditions 
of the event. During the last twenty 
years, as the United States has grown in 
power, ‘even the semi-official entertain- 
ments given by the President and the 
members of his administration have as- 
sumed a brilliancy and formality in keep- 
ing with the importance of the country. 

The rules of etiquette governing cere- 
monies in honour of the Diplomatic 
Corps have been particularly rigid. The 
annual reception to the Corps, and espe- 
cially the first one given after the inaugu- 
ration of a new President, had come to be 
a very important social event; in fact, it 
was so gorgeously glorified in the past 
that growls against ‘“Monarchical do- 
ings” rumbled in from many a country 
constituency. The present executive gov- 
ernment in promising the abolition of po- 
litical tradition delicately forecast a 
return to the “‘simple life,”’ with a conse- 
quent destruction of many social aspira- 
tions; hence the casual atmosphere of the 
Presidential party as it enters the Blue 
Room to greet the representatives of the 
great nations of the world. 

Will this return to the “shirt-sleeve” 
simplicity of earlier days please the coun- 
try at large? It evidently does not please 
these two thousand free-born Americans 
assembled on this occasion. Englishmen, 
as we know, dearly love a title; and Amer- 
icans dearly love a parade. Let the 
strains of martial music and the cadence 
of tramping feet fill the air and away goes 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Jennings 


The World’s Master Corset Designer 
Has Designed 
A Corset For You 


OW, madam, you need not 
be content with ordinary 
corsets. You may now wear 
corsets designed for you by the 
acknowledged leader in the art 
of corsetry— Jennings, the 
world’s master corset designer. 
The benefit of his 16 years of 
study and experience is offered 
you. 

The newest dress modes of 
Paris are seen by him when first 
brought out. He confers regu- 
larly with physicians and osteo- 
paths in Europe and America. 
He considers health and com- 
fort to the fullest extent when 
planning MODART designs. 
He has evolved more ideas in 
corset making than any other 
designer. 


Nearly a Million 
Women Wear Them 


Because MODART Corsets 
are designed by Jennings——the 
world’s master corset designer, 
—nearly a million women wear 
them. These women want to 
be corseted in the latest fashion. 
They want corsets that display 
their gowns according to fash- 
ion’s dictates. They want front 
laced corsets as originated and 
perfected by Jennings. They 
want all these advantages. 
And they get them simply by 
demanding MODART Corsets. 

You, too, madam, may have 
the same benefits which these 
women get. You may have the 
very newest corset styles. The 
very utmost in comfort. The 
knowledge that you are cor- 
seted according to the last word 
of Paris. The positive assur- 
ance that your gowns will fit 
snugly, perfectly. 


Moderate Prices 


Because we supply so vast a 
market we are enabled to offer 
you the product of Jennings’ 
study—the very latest style, 
the utmost comfort, the highest 


quality materials—at prices 
remarkably low. Many of the 
finest designs of MODART 
Corsets cost but $5.00. 


Let a Trial Fitting 
Convince You 

Just ask for MODART Cor- 
sets. You'll find them dis- 
played in nearly 1,000 of the 
best stores in the United States 
and Canada. And, always, 
there is an expert corsetiere to 
fit you properly. 


Get This Valuable Book 


It tells all of the facts—how 
Jennings’ studies with physi- 
cians to insure comfort; how he 
studies each individual type of 
figure for comfort and style; 
it shows illustrations of the lat- 
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est designs by Jennings; it 
shows the corset he has de- 
signed for you. Just drop usa 
postal and we will gladly send 
this book free. 








FRONT LACED 


GORSETO 


—STYLE AND COMFORT 











Modart Corset Company 
Studios and Shops, Genesee Avenue 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
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AMERICANS 
VISITING 
LONDON 


e 


EW wine in old bottles is a bad 

combination, but new spirit in an 
old firm combines new ideals with the 
dignity of its forbears. 


An example of the fusion of the centuries 
is seen at Marshall & Snelgrove’s, where, 
as though to mark the parable, the newest 
of new creations are displayed in the 
original Georgian houses that form the 
back of their magnificent Oxford Street 
premises, The old rooms and panelled 
staircase alone are a pleasure to see, but 
as a setting to the latest and daintiest of 
dresses they are incomparable. 


MARSHALL 
SNELGROVE 


LIMITED 














Court DressMAKERS 


Vere Street & Oxford Street 
LONDON 
ENGLAND 


Opposite the Top 
of Bond Street 


By Royal Warrant 

to 

H.M. THE QUFEN, 

H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

H.M. THE CUEEN OF NORWAY. 











She Saves 
Beauty 
Parlor Fees 


ing radiance of faradic electricity. 
employed by the foremost beauty 


Makes Hair he clectic 
Luxuriant 


Home Elec- 
tric will stimulate the 
scalp to the perfect per- 
formance of its functions. 
It will restore the scalp to a healthy 
condition, enliven the hair and make 
it more lustrous, silky and abundant. 
Every woman should have a Home 
Electric to enrich the glory of her hair. 
Every man should have one to prevent 
loss of hair and premature baldness. 


of faradic energy. 
itself. 
use. 
in 


able achievement 


perfect results. 


Free Tria 


sage 


week than the special low 


great opportunity to secure all 
price you can easily afford. 


Send Free The special 


small price 
Coupon Today for thecom- 


plete Home Electric out- 
fit is within the reach of 
every man and woman. Send 
coupon today and get a copy 
of the Massage Booklet free. 
Send today. 


—— ora. am 


Massage Book Coupon \ 


Western Merchandise & Supply Co., \ 
326 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. \ 


Gentlemen:—Without any obli- \ 
gation to me please send me free \ 
copy of your massage booklet and \ 
special price and all particulars of 10 
days free trial on the Home Electric 
Massage Battery. 
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of an active mind and a sound body. 
vigor and attractiveness within your reach in the perfection of the 
wonderful Home Electric Massage Battery. 
this achievement in electrical science is in its refreshing and recreat- 


powers of the Home Electric Massage Battery on 10 days free trial. 


Home Electric Massage Battery 


The newest, latest and most 
convenient scientific application 
Complete in 
Always ready for instant 
No electric light connections are 
needed in the operation of this remark- 
electric science. 
It is so simple that a child can use it with 
Every home should get a Home Electric Massage 
Battery at the amazingly low price now open for a limited time. 


Use the Home Electric Mas- 
prove to you that it is worth more to you every 


money back if you are not more than delighted with its mart 
velous powers for health and beauty. 


Send coupon TODAY. 





Beauty for You 


Electric Massage 





Be your own beauty 
masseuse. Give your- 
self the true charm of 
healthy beauty in the 
possession of a fresh, 
smooth, rosy skin, 
sparkling eyes and a luxuri- 
ant head of lustrous hair. 
Know the joys and powers 

Science has placed health, 


The magic power of 


Faradism is the great method 
specialists. Test the marvelous 


Marvelous The gentle 


> bu Ow- 
Aid to Health erfur Pond 


stimulating faradic elec- 
tricity as supplied by the 


Home Electric Massage Battery is a 
marvelous aid to the general health 
in many ways. It gives instant 
relief to headaches, neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, backache, lumbago, scalp 
disease, falling hair, sore feet, tired 
feeling, nervousness, sleeplessness, 
paralysis and other nerve ailments. 








Battery for 10 days to 


price for it now. Your 


Take advantage of this 
the benefits of faradism at a 


Write for our 
Massag e free illustrat- 


Book Free ed booklet 
on the benefits of farad- 
ism to beauty and health. 
It is postpaid free to you to- 
gether with our very special 
low price on the Home Electric 
Massage Battery and full par- 
ticulars of free trial offer. 
Send today. 


Western Merchandise & Supply Co. 
326 West Madison St., Chicago, Ul. 











Shirt sleeves 


every other consideration. The more 
pomp and the greater the display of gold 
lace, the better the average American is 
pleased. And besides, he is very keen to 
note any carelessness in the alignment or 
any slouching in the rank and file. 

The majority of the spectators here at 
his reception is quite as susceptible to the 
pageantry of the spectacle as a country- 
man is when the circus parade comes to 
town. The crowd is audibly critical, be- 
cause the President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent do not walk arm in arm with their 
ladies, or even keep step. 

Within the Blue Room, confusion is 
worse confounded, for the moment, but 
eventually the receiving line straightens 
out under the guidance of the Master of 
Ceremonies. When the last Cabinet 


| Lady finds her place, the Diplomatic pa- 
| rade starts. 


The nervous tension in the 
Reception Room has by this time ex- 
tended to the Green Room. The Diplo- 
matic group has been thrown into a state 
of indecision by the changes which have 
been made under the present régime. It 
has not yet become used to the new order 
of things. Accustomed for years to the 
formalities authorized for such occasions; 


| to having every social and official move 


approved by precedent, the Diplomatic 
Corps is all at sea when it is confronted 
with informality in high places. In diplo- 
matic circles, informality is permissible 
only with intimate friends. 

This chaotic condition of affairs does 
not in the least affect their attitude to- 
wards each other, nor their direct official 
relations with the President. Here we see 
no hesitation in forming the line. 

The doyen of the corps is always the 


| Ambassador who has served longest in 


Washington. He may be accredited from 
any country, but the dominant European 
powers are careful to keep the deanship 
under their control. For several years, 
Baron von Hengelmueller, the former 
Austrian Ambassador, was dean of the 
corps, but when he left Washington the 
distinction passed to the French Ambassa- 
dor, Jean Jusserand. M. Jusserand is a 
most gifted man and has proven himself 
exceedingly skilful in bringing order out 
of chaos. His control of the present situ- 
ation is masterly. With Madame Jusse- 
rand on his arm he greets the President 
and in turn presents the members of his 


and gold lace 


(Continued from page 80) 


official family. The Germany Embassy 
is second in line, the Turkish third. The 
formalities take a long time with thirty- 
eight embassies and legations to be 
welcomed. 

During this period the throng in the 
East Room has increased until it can hold 
no more. © Every one is frankly bored and 
frankly critical of the arrangements. 
They resent being herded together like 
cattle. Wives of new Congressmen are 
indignant because they have to wait their 
turns. Having been large frogs in their 
home puddles, they resent being treated 
like tadpoles in Washington. But they 
become somewhat mollified when they see 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, with 
their wives, hovering on the edge of the 
throng. Supreme Court Judges have the 
power to abrogate treaties entered into by 
these diplomats and the President, and 
feeling so thoroughly assured of their 
status at these receptions care not at all 
if they never reach the sacred enclosure 
behind the crimson ropes. 

Having at last squirmed and twisted its 
way into the Blue Room, the general pub- 
lic finds a very tired President, surrounded 
by a footsore party. The great moment 
is soon over. It resolves itself into a 
bow, a strained smile, a quick shove ahead 
and then a rush for the state dining room. 
The flowing bow! is filled with ginger pop, 
The diplomats wander about disconso- 
lately and the guests are now at liberty to 
mingle with them and their ladies. Hun- 
dreds of badly dressed, agitated women 
force their way into the crowd which is 
already too great. It is a standing party. 
The only places to sit are the stone settees 
in the corners. Upon these, portly 
dames, with strained expressions, pecu- 
liar to the foot-weary, sink exhausted, 
and surreptitiously remove their slippers. 
It is noticeable that the ladies of the corps 
are not wearing their smartest gowns. 
Why should one wear a beautiful dress 
only to have it torn, trampled on, or 
worse still, scorned? Better save it for 
some social event in a more exclusive set. 

The attitude of serious propriety as- 
sumed by the ladies of the administration 
is divorcing State and Society. Wash- 
ington women are now going ahead with 
their entertaining, assuming that the 
White House is not interested in the 
lighter side of social life. 





The Englishman and his clothes 


By George Golding 


Everybody dances it, approves it 

or disapproves it. All the princi- 
pal music halls and theatres devoted to 
musical comedy hold “tango teas” on 
their off-matinée afternoons. The news- 
papers are full of it. Lady Somerset sent 
word to the floor managers of the Picture 
Ball at the Albert Hall that if the tango 
was to be danced, she would withdraw her 
patronage. It was danced, all the same. 
Clergymen are now writing letters pro 
and con the Argentine dance to the news- 
papers. The tango has swept London 
as ragtime did a year or so ago. 

It has evenaffected clothes. ‘‘Tango’’ is 
the name of a colour now, and ladies’ tail- 
ors advertise ‘‘tango dresses.” So far the 
men’s tailors have mostly kept away from 
the influence, but one has succumbed, and 


J ONDON is fairly mad over the tango. 


| claims to have discovered just the style of 


evening clothes a tango dancer should 
wear. He says, “the lower parts of my 
coats are cut with exquisite care so the 


| tails are not whisked clear from the dan- 


cer’s body when he is putting his heart 
into the work.” / 
This adventurer, with all of a tailor’s 


| traditional daring, has indeed gone far; 


but, asa matter of fact, not only the tango 
but the other energetic dances of to-day 
have introduced a new trifle in evening 
clothes. Nowadays almost all the young 
nuts keep the lapels of the evening coat 
together, either with a black cord, or with, 
in some instances, a delicate platinum 
chain, with a black pearl button on 
either end. 


Startling fancy waistcoats 


This is about the only change in evening 
i clothes, except that the uncapped, patent 
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leather, half-military boots have gone out 
and been superseded by buttoned patent 
leather boots, with toe caps and soft 
leather tops. The low-cut shoes are no 
longer indispensable, and the pump seems 
to have fallen into the dustbin. All the 
smart young men carry sticks when out in 
their evening clothes “ornamenting the 
West,” but the sticks are, of course, 
straight, with a small knob at the top. 

The most startling novelty the tailors 
are endeavoring to inflict is the fancy 
waistcoat—never say “vest” over here; 
that merely means “undershirt.” One of 
the new waistcoats is made of velvet, but 
looks like corduroy. It has a raised stripe 
pattern, and is usually made in two-colour 
combinations with a white, blue or golden- 
brown ground and a raised black stripe. 
Another type is knitted silk, in the same 
colour combinations. Still another waist- 
coat is of loosely-knitted, fleecy wool. 
These waistcoats are self-coloured, that is 
to say, all over alike, in brown, sandy, grey 
and grey-green shades. 1 

The shape of the 1914 waistcoat is 
most orthodox. It has five buttons, a 
medium opening at the neck, four pockets, 
and is well cut away below the bottom 
button. Evening waistcoats now have 
four buttonholes instead of three, and 
a comparatively narrow and _ high-cut 
opening. 


The coat-shirt controversy 


The newspapers in London are open to 
letters on any and all subjects, and lately, 
in the columns of a morning daily, there 
has been a fierce verbal battle on the 
respective merits of the coat-shirt and the 
old-style variety that slips over the head, 

(Continued on page 84) 
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HEARST’S INTERNATI 


For March, rorg 


Introductory Offer to American Booklovers 


The New National Dickens 


At Less Than One-Eighth the Price of the English Edition 


Printed word for word in exactly the same large type used in the famous Chapman & Hall National Edition described by them as “‘the 
definitive and only complete edition of Dickens’—the largest type Dickens in the world. 





I]lustrations by Cruikshank, “‘Phiz,”’ etc. 





OLIVER TWIST 


in hand, said: somewhat alarmed at his own temerity: 

‘Please, sir, I want some more.’ 

The master was a fat, healthy man; but he turned 
very pale. He gazed in stupefied astonishment on 
the small rebel for some seconds, and then clung for 
support to the copper. The assistants were para- 
lysed with wonder; the boys with fear. 

“What! said the master at length, in a faint voice. 

‘Please, sir,’ replied Oliver, ‘I want some more.’ 

The master aimed a blow at Oliver’s head with the 
ladle; pinioned him in his arms; and shrieked aloud 
for the beadle. 


The board were sitting in solemn conclave, when . 


Mr. Bumble rushed into the room in great excite- 
ment, and addressing the gentleman in the high chair, 
said, 

‘Mr. Limbkins, I beg your pardon, sir! Oliver 
Twist has asked for more!’ 

There was a general start. Horror was depicted 
on every countenance. 

‘For more? said Mr. Limbkins. ‘Compose your- 
self, Bumble, and answer me distinctly. Do I un- 
derstand that he asked for more, after he had eaten 
the supper allotted by the dietary? 

‘He did, sir,’ replied Bumble. 

“That boy will be hung,’ said the gentleman in the 
white waistcoat. ‘I know that boy will be hung.’ 

Nobody controverted the prophetic gentleman’s 
opinion. An animated discussion took place. Oliver 
was ordered into instant confinement; and a bill was 
next morning pasted on the outside of the gate, offer- 
ing a reward of five pounds to anybody who would 
take Oliver Twist off the hands of the parish. In 
other words, five pounds and Oliver Twist were 
offered to any man or woman who wanted an ap- 
prentice to any trade, business, or calling. 





Exact Size, Flexible Leather Binding and Sample Type Page 


Why You Should Investigate This Offer 


It means new ideals and new methods for the distribution of choice books at surprisingly low 
prices—less than one-third subscription prices for books of similar quality. 
No Book Agents’ Commissions nor Collectors’ Expenses are added to the costs—you buy books 
for what they are worth. 


Even if you have an ordinary set send today for particulars of the New National Dickens. 


For sale by leading booksellers 
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ONAL LIBRARY CO., 119 West 40th St. New York 


Rare DickensStories | 


Hidden away forty years 


130 Stories, Poems, Speeches, etc. 
by Dickens were printed in i 
form for the first time in the Orig- f 
inal National Edition issued in 
London in 1907. 


Every word of this recently un- 
earthed Dickens material will be in- | 
cluded in the New National Edition 
now being printed in America. 


Approved by Aristocracy 


The original edition was limited to 
750 sets quickly bought up by the 
book-buying aristocracy of England 
and America. It is obtainable now 
only at private or auction sales at 
increasing prices. , 


Original Prices 
The English National Edition 


in Cloth Binding was published and 
sold at 


Leather binding, per volume, $8 upwards 





Present Prices 


The New National Edition 


in Cloth Binding will be sold for in- 
troduction at only 


5 0 Cents Net 
Per Volume 

Full Flexible Leather, gold tops, 
$1.00 net per volume. 


FREE Send this 


Coupon Now for, 
Introductory #/ 


Offer to 




























American £7 iicters 
Readers JF rior nay 









119West 40th St. NewYork 





No Agents 


I am interested in the 
ww Dickens Offer. A/ai/ me 
Sull particulars. 








Does Your 
Figure Please You? 


Your dressmaker can never 
make a gown look well on 
you unless you have a good 
figure and carry it well 





I want to make you realize that your 
figure and health are almost entirely in 
your own hands and that by following my simple hygienic di- 
rections, in the privacy of your own room, you can reach your 
ideal in health, figure and poise. 

I have reduced the weight of 32,000 women and increased 
the weight of as many more. In my work 
for reduction, or building flesh, I strengthen 
every vital function so that you are full of 
life and energy. 


Reach Your Ideal in 
Health, Figure and Poise 


I have helped 65,000 of the most refined, intel- 
lectual women of America to regain health and good 
figures and have taught them how to keep well. 
Why not you? You are busy, but you can devote 
a few minutes a day, in the privacy of your room, 
to following scientific, hygienic principles of health, 
prescribed to suit your particular needs. Someone in 
your town knows me; ask your friends about my 
work. I am at my desk daily from 8 until 5. 

My work has grown in favor because results are 
quick, natural and permanent, and because they are 
scientific and appeal to common sense. Fully 
one-third of my pupils are sent to me by those who 
have worked with me. 


You Can Be So Well 


that you vibrate health—so that everyone with whom you come 
in contact is permeated with your vitality, your wholesome per- 
sonality—feels better in body and mind for your presence. 

I wish you could stand with me at my window for a few 
minutes and, as the women pass, realize with me how many 
need better figures, better health. They could have them, too, with just a little daily effort 
which is easy—not as hard as what they are enduring. 

The best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils—ihe 
medical magazines advertise my work. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


I study each woman’s case just as a physician studies it, the only difference being 
that instead of medicine I strengthen and put in place weakened organs by exercise for 
nerves and muscles controlling them, bringing to them a good circulation of warm blood 
which I purify by teaching correct breathing. 

I relieve such Ailments as 








Write Me To-day 


Indigestion Sleeplessness Catarrh 

Constipation Nervousness Headaches 

Anaemia Torpid Liver Weaknesses 
Suffering in Pregnancy Rheumatism 


I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly and giving 
other information of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also tell you about 
my work. If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you may be able 
to help a dear friend—at least you will help me by your interest in this great movement for 
greater culture, refinement and beauty in woman. Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 
wait—you may forget it. I have had a wonderful experience and I should like to tell 


you about it. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 











Dept. 24 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman, She is a recognired authority upon the scientific care of the 
She personally supervises her work, 


health and figure of women. 








Chin Fat 
Rolled Away 
S 





“She would look a great many years 
younger, were it not for her double chin!” 
Could anyone truthfully say this of you? 
You can be forever rid of your disfiguring 
double chin and look younger and more 
attractive, by simply using the 
MAC-SAGE CHIN REDUCER 

(Patented, See illustration) 


It provides a complete system of home treat- 
ment which will positively eradicate the most 
pronounced double chin. 
It clears the complexion because of better 
blood circulation, and restores a natural con- 
tour to the face. 
MONEY BACK IF 
UNSATISFACTORY 
Write for price and full description 


EUGENE MACK 






Reduce 

Your Chin! 

Pull the cords gently 
and the 30 balls of 
York Ivory revolve 
against the fatty tissues. 
Result—Simply a pl 
kneading away of the en- 











larged folds of fat. 507 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1006-A, New York 


see: 











The Englishman 
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and rumples the hair. Britons incline to 
the old style, for it was what grandfather 


| wore, but the haberdashers are getting 


interested, and perhaps after a while it 
will be possible to buy coat shirts here, 
outside of a shop catering largely to 
Americans. As it is to-day, all the shirts 
are closed up, except an opening about 
large enough to get a number 734 head 
through. Even the negligée shirts are 
closed. Nobody in England ever seems 
to have heard of the familiar little pocket 
in the neckband that an American de- 
pends on to prevent his south collar-but- 
ton from rubbing away one of the upper 
vertebrae. In England it is a question 


| of collar-button and spine meeting each 


other, skin to gold—or brass. Cuffs are 
very small on custom-made as well as 
ready-made shirts, and the buttons have 
to be put in after the shirt is on. All 
cuffs are rounded off. 

Although still fashionable, the studs 


| that matched the enamel cuff-links for 


} nut. 


evening wear are going out, and more and 
more pearl studs are seen, either mounted 
plain or in a gold claw setting. No watch 
chains or fobs are ever worn by the true 
At night he keeps on his wrist the 
same watch he wears in the daytime, but if 
he puts his watch in his pocket he never 
wears a chain on it. 


More colour in lounge suits 

Always a great favourite with Stock Ex- 
change men, black lounge coats and waist- 
coats and grey trousers are beginning to 
to be seen in Mayfair. This lounge coat 


| is longer than the ones of coloured weaves, 


and is bound with black braid, which gives 
ita very dressy appearance. It will stand 
a silk hat well. The front is left nearly 


| square and the lapels are rolled to the edge 
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| where. 


as the wearer pleases. It is popular be- 
cause it is so convenient. It has no tails 
to sit upon, and is in some ways nearly as 
smart as a morning coat. In addition, it 


| can be worn beneath an overcoat, whereas, 


with a morning coat, the tails are always 
flapping against the wearer’s legs if an 
overcoat is worn, or getting in a wad under 
him when he sits down. 

That blue-green shade which all men 
favour is widely worn for lounge clothes. 
*“Wave blue” is what the tailors call it, 
because it has the green dash in it. A 
competitor along the same lines is a blue- 
grey cloth, quite bright in colour, and of 
very soft material. 

Englishmen used to wear stiff white 
shirts all the time but now the reign of 
mufti has driven away the armoured shirt, 
and the soft-bosomed brand is worn every- 
It has no pleats nor spare ma- 
terial, but is straight and level, of quiet 
background, with fine blacklines, usually. 


Frockcoats are quite dead 


The frockcoat is just as dead as 
Rameses, but with its demise has come a 
gradual change in morning clothes. The 
Oxford mixtures for coats and waistcoats 
are not favoured, and black is the material 
seen everywhere. The light grey trousers 
have gone out, and, in their stead, men 
wear very dark grey, with a black stripe, 
black with a thin white stripe, or grey 
with a little violet line. Light waistcoats 
are never worn. Buttonholes have dis- 
appeared from lapels because men seem 
to have ceased to wear flowers. 

For the shooting season, heavy ulsters 
are being shown. They are of Irish frieze, 
mostly greys and tans, long, with four or 
five buttons, double-breasted, and with a 
belted back. These greatcoats are made 
of good cloths, and Englishmen usually 
wear them seven or eight years before 
they throw them away. 

The latest thing to exhibit signs of life 
is the silk hat. Just when London was 
sure it had been forced into comparative 
oblivion, practically relegated to the most 
formal occasions, the venerable topper, 
driven almost to the wall, displayed an 
amazing amount of unexpected vigour, 
and, like a broken-down prizefighter, by 
a sudden rally came back. 

A few short years ago, Englishmen 
broke away from the customary unindi- 
vidual garb and started in for plaids and 
tweeds. The nuts went even farther, 
and searched for the most startling sort of 
effects. After a while, it went so far that 
soberer spirits realized that a top hat, 


and his clothes 


after all, did look very odd indeed with a 
shepherd’s plaid suit of clothes, and so 
the topper was crowded out, as the taste 
for the ornate gradually increased. I[n- 
stead of the uncompromising, although 
glossy, headgear, the bowler won most 
praise, and later on the soft felts. 

But the pendulum always swings as 
far to one side as to the other, and saner 
men seem to be tiring of somewhat bizarre 
suitings and velvet Homburgs, especially 
since the latter have grown feather cock- 
ades and small plumes. So naturally 
the style has swung back to the top hat, 

The quiet note it suggests is creeping 
into the symphony of clothes, among all 
the really well-dressed men in England 
now. True, there are still plenty of gay 
suitings, but the majority are worn by the 
extreme nuts. When other men wear 
them, they allude to them as “country 
clothes,” the most informal of garments, 
The brown cloths in whose favour so many 
predictions were made have not estab- 
lished themselves by any means, and the 
blues are quiet and dignified. 


Quiet tones are in favor 

Two good reasons are urged for this 
change. One I have stated—the pendu- 
lum of fashion! The other is directly 
antipodal, yet produces the same effect. 
While many men are heartily tired of the 
riot of color, still others strive to get away 
from it, simply because there is a chilling 
lack of individuality in being a gay-clad 
unit in a gay-clad throng. Tweeds, once 
the exception, have been for some time 
the rule; golf coats, caps and soft collars 
no longer strike a note of originality. 
From sheer force of popularity, the un- 
conventional has become the conven- 
tional. 

Novelty can now be sought only in 
convention, and a commonplace style of 
dressing is really a mark of originality 
in a world which has been striving to be 
bizarre. To revert to more sedate fash- 
ions is the only way to achieve distinct- 
iveness. The masculine movement for 
the adoption of brighter clothes has really 
failed through its own success. 

This position at present is in fact one 
of great interest to all men who give 
thought to what other men wear. For 
the moment, the male fashions are in the 
melting pot. How the nut is going to 
face the crisis is terrible to contemplate. 
No one has yet fathomed his mind, and all 
sorts of speculations are in order. 

Perhaps in that grim, determined hunt 
for the new, the vivid, the glad, he has 
pursued so relentlessly, he will press in- 
exorably on, heedless of the fact that 
no one is following him; perhaps he will 
remain steadfastly loyal to colour and 
effusion while his saner fellows follow 
fashion into the realms of the demure and 
frumpish. Perhaps he will form, as it 
were, a separate clan, a race apart from 
other young men. Blind to the laws 
which control other men’s appearance, 
he may appear in future years a dazzling 
apparition. Just as now, on rare occa- 
sions, one meets old gentlemen who cling 
to the vestments of their youth, so in re- 
mote years it is possible one will meet 
gorgeously appareled old gentlemen who 
will explain that they were the marooned 
nuts of 1914. 

On the other hand, the nut may adopt 
a policy of compromise, and seek to adapt 
dowdy fashions to his own flamboyant 
temperament. He may wear the top hat, 
but not without adorning it with coloured 
bands or maybe a feather. He may take 
the frock coat to his back, but insist that 
it shall be of fluffy tweed or violet cash- 
mere. In short he may combine art 
nouveau with yesteryear. 

It is most probable, however, that he 
will do none of these three, but will throw 
in his lot whole-heartedly with his fel- 
lows, leading the retreat where he led 
the advance. He will probably be mid- 
Victorian when his fellows are still but 
late-Victorian. When they have emu- 
lated his daring and reached the clothes 
of the sixties, he will be dressed in the 
style of the thirties. He will be first at 
the Georgian goal, without a doubt, and 
amid those magnificences will unques 
tionably feel his Pilgrim’s Progress along 
a path of sober colour well worth its mem 
tal hardships. 
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Reduce Your Flesh 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments 
a few hours a day and your superflu- 
ous flesh will positively disappear. 


DR. WALTER’S FAMOUS 
Rubber Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


By inducing perspiration these garments 
cause the safe and speedy reduction of all 
unnecessary flesh. ‘hey cover the entire 


body or any part. They are endorsed by 
leading physicians. 








BUST REDUCER, $5 


Made of Dr. Walter's famous flesh-reducing 
rubber with coutil back. 

The reducing qualities of this garment are re- 
markable, at the same time it gives added com- 
fort and style. 


Neck and Chin Reducers, $3 
Chin Reducers only, $2 


Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., for 
the purpose of reducing the flesh anywhere 
desired. Invaluable to those suffering from 
rheumatism. 

Rubber Elastic Bust Reducer, $3 
Made of dainty white rubber webbing—delight- 
ful support with or without corsets, reducing 
the figure from 3 to 4 inches at once. 


Rubber Elastic Webbing “‘Slip-Ons”’ - $8 up 
Rubber Elastic Webbing “Slip-Overs”’ $6 up 


Write at once for further particulars. 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 


Inventor and Patentee 
Dept. C, 45 West 34th Street, New York 
Philadelphia Representative: Mrs. KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut St 
San Francisco Representative: ADELE MILLAR CO., 166 Geary St. 
Chicago Representative: E. BURNHAM, 138 North State St. 

















MY BEAUTY __ sea 


Will make you look Younger and More Beau- 
tiful than all the external treatments you might use 
for a lifetime. My System removes wrinkles and 
lines, draws up sagging muscles, firms the flesh, 
rounds out the thin face, makes the complexion 
fresh as in girlhood—without massage, vibration, 
astringents, plasters, chin straps, or any appliances 
whatever—Just Nature's Way. I teach you a 
method for life. 

My system not only reduces double chin, but it 
LEAVES THE MUSCLES. and FLESH 
FIRM AFTER THE SUPERFLUOUS 
FLESH HAS BEEN WORKED AWAY. 
The too thin neck can also be beautifully rounded 
and hollows filled out. 

No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial 
Exercise will freshen your complexion and give it a 
most exquisite coloring. 

Write today for my new booklet on Facial 
Beauty Culture, Body Culture .and New 
Beauty Suggestions—Free. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. H3, 209 State St., CHICAGO 


The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial 
Exercise. 














ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 


permanently de- 
stroyed, guaran- 

Mme. Jul- 
jan’s specific has 
stood the test 38 


tec’ by law. 
MME. JULIAN, 16 West 47th St., New York City 











" TJOME-MAKING 2: PROFESSION 


A 100-pp. illustrated hand-book- FRzE£. Home 
study Domestic Science courses. For home- 


makers, fof teachers, and for well-paid Positions. 
| Am. School of Home Economics, 509 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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As it is done in 
Europe 


In social circles where etiquette and 
good form are important new styles in 
writing paper frequently originate. Not 
all new ideas come from Europe, and 
not all new ideas are good. When they 
are both new and good, wherever they 
come from, they receive something from 
our own creative designers and are then 
expressed in some form of 


rane s 
inencXKawr 


(the correct writing paper). 









Crane’s papers give the earliest intimation of the 
latest styles in writing papers. We have just created 
a new style, the Elizabethan, which is rich in ap- 
pearance and of exquisite simplicity. 

It isa paneled paper and will appeal to those who 
require dignity and good taste in correspondence. 

Sold wherever good stationery is sold. If you 
cannot find sucha store, send 10c. to us for samples 
and name of a dealer who will supply you. 


Address all inquiries to Dept. K 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
New York Pittsfield, Mass, 

























Savarin’s century old prophecy 

has been largely realized—today the exquisite products of districts unknown 
to eighteenth century epicures, bearing the 
Cresca mark, are brought to your very door. 


have a superlative quality which is recognized by 
every connoisseur. They afford new creations for 
the menu and add individuality to favorite dishes. 
The fascinating Cresca story and a variety of unusual menus 
and recipes will be found in our booklet sent for 2c stamp. 


_CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 335G ich St., N.Y. 

























| frivolous odour that is a pleas- 


| oriental scents. 





aids to make of woman the 


wonder she is 





Lentheric has a novel en- 
for his extracts, 

ur Paris,” “Ambre- 
mousse,” and “Swell” in the 
glass container edged with a 
coloured outline. The powder, 
scented with the same deli- 
cious fragrance, is encased ina 


‘ 


imported 
for $7.50. 





The new Lentheric extract, 
“Frivolet,” is just what the 
title suggests, a light, delicate, 


ing contrast from the heavy 
J. J. Mur- 
phy sells it for $4.50. 


similar manner, making a very 
handsome set. 
by J. J. Murphy 
sells for $6.90 and the powder 


An exquisite embossed glass 
bottle designed by the great 
Lalique and executed with the 


Lazell has a combination 
box with a bottle of extract, 
another of toilet water, and a 
box of powder. Various odours, 
violet, lily, gardenia, ideal, and 
massatta, are used in these 
boxes, which sell for $3.00. 


art of this master wakes the 
encasement for the “Desir 
Princier” an edition de luxe 
in the luxurious realm of per. 
fume. It és imported by J. J, 
Morphy and sells for $24.00, 
It is ornamental as well as 


deliciously fragrant. 


The extract 





The linen will exhale a 
fragrant odour if lavender 
flowers are scattered over it 
on the shelves of the linen 
closet. Richard Hudnut sells 
a bottle of these English 
lavender flowers for $1.50. 





Brocard & Cie is using a frosted bottle for 
their new extract, “ eine des Cynes,”’ 
which sells for $2.00 and $2.50. 

The Dorin rouges are delicately scented and 
come in the latest shades, the brunette, naturel, 


| violette, and Nile. In convenient little boxes, 
| ogee sold by R. F. Arnold & Co. for 50 cents. 
e 


“‘Poudres Persanes” are the highly 
perfumed powders prepared by Dorin to har- 
monize with the oriental tendencies in the cos- 
tume. They come in various colourings, mauve, 
Nile green, blue, gray, bleu, rose, ocre- 
jaune, and ocre-brunette. In neat attractive 
silver boxes, they are sold by F.R. Arnold & 
Co. for $1.75. 


The Dorin “Fard de luxe” is a very fine 
quality of rouge in the light, medium and dark 
shades and is d in a hand moire 
silk case. Sold by F. R. Arnold & Co. for $4.00. 

One of the quickest ways of perfuming the 
boudoir, and incidentdlly lf, is with an 
atomizer. A very convenient little gilt one is 
FA by Elizabeth Arden for $2.00, $2.50, and 








Brocard’s latest soap is known as Rose 
Ducale, and is enca: in a satin wrapper. 
It exhales a very unusual perfume and is 
compounded with glycerine and cold cream. 
As it is a soa luxe, it is not surprising to 
find it priced $1.00 per cake. 





A delightful perfume scheme may be enjoyed 
by using extract, toilet water and sachet whic 
exhale the same fragrance. The delicate 

ia aroma of these toilet essentials sold 

Richard Hudnut is very appealing. The 

extract costs $5.00, the toilet water 75 cents, 
and the sachet, 50 cents and $1.40. 
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The nails may be polished and the stains of 
the tell-tale cigarette erased by the use of this 
French novelty from Lentheric. Two bottles 
of liquid are packed into a con ient little 
box which may be slipped into the traveling 
bag. It is imported by J. J. Murphy and sells 


for $1.50. 
Photographs by Feder 
Har per’s Bazar 
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| Nothingaddsquitesomuch | 
charm and cozine$s to the 
home as the draperies. 


And to really know how effect- . 
ive they can made you . 
must see “Aurora.” ; 
It is a mercerized fabric with 

the sheen and softness of silk, 
and it wears. Comes in many 
colors, in mission, arts and crafts, 
period, and floral designs, also 
plain. Yet it’s inexpensive. 
_ Doesn't such a fabric suggest 
“endless possibilities? Your 
Store gladly supplies samples.. 
The name “Aurora” is woven at top 


of Curtains and end of Yard Goods. 
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A. Well Made 


Practical 





The ST AR 
Asbestos Table Pad 


will protect your table from dam- 


age by hot dishes or moisture, 
Made round, square or oval, of spe- 
cially prepared asbestos, covered with 
heavy double faced cotton flannel. Folds 
conveniently. Special sizes to order. 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats 
5 to 18 inches—round, square or oval. 
Look for Trade Mark “‘Star’ 


Booklei on request 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


154 W. 62nd St., Chicago, III. 








Your OLD WILLOWS 


Made into this or other French 
Plume Effects only 


$2.00 


We clean, curl and 
repair plumes, para- 
dise and feathers of 
all kinds. Write for 
illustrated circularB. 


H. HERZBERG 





MAURICE 


398 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(Opposite Tiffany’s) 






Write to Maurice for 
complete catalogues of 


Gowns 
Blouses 
Lingerie 
and 


Real Laces 






H400 — Blouse of fine voile with 
small butterfly embroidered de- 
signs; one-piece sleeve, double 
frill down front and around 
sleeves, small jetted buttons. 


Maurice price $1.95 


H401-— Blouses of striped 
voile, vestee effect 
and sailor collar ot 
novelty figured Ma- 
dras, collar attached 
with crochet buttons, 
finished down front 
with pearl buttons. 


Maurice price $1.95 


H402— Gown of 
heavy crink- 
led silk crepe 
with the new 
peg top skirt, 
slightly slash- 
ed bottom finished with large satin covered 
buttons. Set-in vest of heavy lace, full 

leated ruff collar and trimmed sleeves. 

inished at belt with crushed belt of satin 
and covered buckle. Shown in navy, copen- 
hagen, garnet, green, wistaria and black. 


Maurice price $15. 95 
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Mme. Binner is the ORIGINA- 
TOR and PATENTEE of the 
famous “SLIPON” 








THE NEW BINNER CORSET IS THE 
IDEAL CORSET THAT REGAINS FOR 
THE WOMAN ALL THE BEAUTY OF 
SOUPLESSE AND NATURAL GRACE 


561 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Formerly 18 East 45th Street 











‘‘My figure never was half so graceful 
My health never half so good” 


Thousands of America’s most fashionable 
women have said as much—or even more 
—concerning Prof. Munter’s new 
and fashion-forming corset. 


“Nulife” is true to its name. The 
moment you try on a Nulife Corset your body 
simply glows with renewed energy. Your figure 
not only acquires the girlish charm of younger 
years, but you really feel younger by. years. You 
unconsciously breathe deeper, freer and easier. 
The principle? The one physiology tells us is cor- 
rect—the —— of the body should rest on the 
back, not on the stomach and vital organs. 







id 











Corset 


Instantly int the support of the body. Just pull 
the two ** * belts (cee illustration). Hips are 
reduced automatically. The weight of the body is lifted 
off the hips, off the stomach and placed where it belongs—on the spine. Try it 

yourself. You'll be convinced. 

Send $5 with your snug waist measure taken over undergarments, and we 
will forward you, prepaid, this beautiful Nulife Corset, and guarantee it 
will do all we claim for it. Write plainly. 























pa a Send today for my new Booklet telling all about this great ‘“‘back- 
eorset. support” corset which has the unqualified approval of Fashion 
Self-lacing. and Doctors of Hygiene. FREE. 

Hip - reduc- 

ing. It removes PROF. CHAS. MUNTER 

all corset evils. 


141 W. 36th Street (Dept. 129) 
New York City 














113 So. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
For March, 1914 













p breathing. 
Gives latest corsetless effect 
87 




























36 bust to 3 





38 bust to 3 t to 42 
40 bust to 37/4 : t to 44 
42 bust to 39% Bt to 46 


Constructed of Elastricot, a specially 
woven elastic fabric of exceptional soft- 
ness and flexibility and scientifically con- 
toured to Nature’s model, the Ovida is 
the acme of Style, Comfort and Hygiene. 
Made in all styles for all figures and all oc- 
casions, with or without shoulder straps. 
The Trade Mark Ovida is a guarantee of 
style, quality and fit. Insist upon the Ovida 


Sold at Leading Stores 


Ask YOUR OWN DEALER to order 
an Ovida for YOUR approval. You 
will realize the very first minute you 
But it on that it isthe most ideal FIG- 

RE SHAPING and HEALTH MAKING 
GARMENT ever invented. 


Illustrated Style Book K—Mailed FREE 


Ovida Company 


15-17, West 38th Street New York 


LABrACHE 


APPROACHING SPRING 


finds clear and beautiful the complexion 
that has been freshened and softened bv 
LABLACHE. It safeguards the skin from 
marring touch of winter winds and from the 
fatigue-effects of the waning social season. 
LABLACHE is the face — unexcelled. 
Pure and harmless. 


















BLAC 


Face Powper 











Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream,50 cents a box of 
druggists or by mail. 
Overtwomillion boxes 
sold annually, Send 
10c. for asamplebox. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. I 
125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 


Paleness 


is unbecoming and unnec- 
essary. Give your cheeksa 
radiant bloom with Dr. Dys’ 
ph gg ip DE JEU- 

NESSE. Write for partic- 


ulars. 


Double 
Chin 


If your neck is too fat, or 
too thin, mottled or discol- 
ored, remove these age in- 
dications with Dr. Dys’ 
CREME DE BEAUTE 
and LOTION SUPRA, 
Write for particulars. 
Ww inkl Write for a directions concern- 
r es r= Dr. Dys’ own successful 
atment for wrinkles, in con- 
nection with his BANDEL er ‘TES and special — Ss. 
DR. DYS’ OWN_ BOOK SENT FRE 
V. DARSY, Dept. B., 14 W. 47th St. N.Y. 
Purveyor of Dr. Dys’ Sachets de Toilette 
and other Prodmts Ksthetiques, which are 
Also for Sale at STERN RROTHERS, New York 


“PRINCESS” srocxine 


Really, truly good silk sock 
thet willestasty ormoneyrefanded 
Medium weight. soft, smoo' ooth, 
brilliant. silk, small top band in 
le mer- 
. high silk 
splicing. Very handsome— $2.00. 
Heavy weight, pure silk, full fash- 
ioned, mercerized sole and heel, 
all new shades—$2 

Mail Orders Promptly Filled 

PRINCESS MFG. CO. 
Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia,Pa. 
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Aurora 
Ruche § upport \ 


DAINTY, silk-covered, 

thread-like wire, that 
supports gracefully all the 
new Medici effects in collars. It 
keeps the shape you give it. 
Made in black and white; all 
heights. 25c a yard. Enough for 


one ruche, 10c. 


At your dealer. 


Paris — Joseph W. Schloss Co. — New York 


Mfrs, of “EVE” and “ASTRA” Collar Stays with Cushioned Ends 
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The glance of a pretty eye outs 


es ~ : ) This Dainte een Can Be Yours! 
Long Lashes Make 
Wonderful Eyes 


hines all other beauty! 





Lashes long and curved, eyebrows full and well 


shaped, make any face magnetically attractive. These are easily grown—dquickly and surely— by the use 
of my LASHGROW, which has been used by thousands during the past ten years with the utmost success. 
Guaranteed effective and harmless. If you cannot visit my Beauty Salon, write for booklet, edition B-1, 


containing many beauty hints: and describing the LASHGROW and all my preparations. 


HULDA THOMAS, Dept. B-1, 60 West 39th Street, New York 











Laces, Linens and Lingerie 


The modern woman very often desires things not shown in great variety in her local 


shops. 


Let the Bazar help you,—order through our Personal Shopping Service. 
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DRALLE’S ILLUSION 


Perfume and its proper use is 
one of the resources of the 
modern ‘Charming Woman.”’ 

As charm is elusive—not to be 
catalogued — so her Perfume is 
a mere atmosphere. 

Only the perfume of the true 
blossom is used by Society. 

Although it is the most costly 
Perfume, a single drop of 
DRALLE’S goes farther and 
keeps its fragrance longer than 


the many applications of appar 
ently less_expensive Perfumes. 

Only Druggists, Dealers and 
Department Stores for the very 
best! trade carry DRALLE’S IL- 
LUSION. It comes in beauti- 
fully cut glass bottles, with elon- 
gated drip stopper, in polished 
wood case. 
Lilac, Rose, Lily of the Val- 

ley, Narcissus, Heliotrope 

and Wistaria 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., New York 


Sole Representatives for the United States and Canada. 





The name of the society sufficiently de- 
scribes its aim—a striving towards the 
perfect in art, literature and drama. The 
ThéAtre was inaugurated by a brilliant 
gala, at which the ambassador and am- 
bassadress of Italy, and baron and 
baroness Tittoni were the guests of 
honour. The baroness wore a stunning 
gown of black net, brocaded with large 
steel roses and cut jet. It was cut with 
a square décolleté and a_ snug-fitting 
corsage and waist, most becoming to the 
slender figure of the baroness. 

With regard to fashions at present, 
much may be divined, but little definitely 
reported. There are rumours, backed 
by several inconspicuous examples, to 





| the effect that the tight waist is to be with 


| hardly conceivable. 





| crystal and pearl. 
| caps over the top of the arms, and the 
| skirt is laid in full plaits at the normal 
| waist line. 








us once again. That this means the wasp 
waist and stiff corset of by-gone years is 
Neither figures nor 
corsets change with such rapidity from 
one season to the next. What is more 
likely is that the normal waist will be 
used, uncorseted and large, but distinctly 
visible as a waist, and the bodice above 
will be snugly draped to show the figure. 

Such a gown is now being worn by 
Madame Chéruit. And the gowns worn 
by Madame Chéruit herself are always 
well worth watching, for when she feels 
it is time the silhouette should change, she 
designs a model that shall accomplish 
the revolution and wears it first herself. 
Thus was launched the famous pannier, 
whose influence has played so important 
a r6éle in fashions for the past two years. 
The dress in question at present is a 
little white satin gown, with perfectly 
plain waist, made without seams, but 
pulled tightly in at the waist and over 
the bust. Cut with rounded neck in 
front and a deep point in back, the only 
trimming is a long narrow ornament of 
The sleeves are mere 


A tight-fitting princess tunic gown of 
jet and gold was seen the other night, 
also one of mauve velvet, with the bodice 
in mousquetaire plaits at the waist line. 
In fact, at all the fashionable gatherings 
one or two of these tight-fitting gowns 
are worn; but at present they are so 
unusual that they look either very new or 
very démodé; it is difficult to tell which. 

The vogue for the tunic shows no sign 
of abatement. Béchoff and David’s 
newest model, so new that when I saw it 
it was still on the wooden form and but 
basted together, was a tailor suit in 
ficelle (string-coloured) garbardine, with 
plain skirt topped by a knee-length, bell- 
shaped, circular tunic, so full that it 
rippled into enormous plaits. The coat 
came just below the hips, and had a loose 
back and wide circular cape collar. It but- 
toned in double-breasted effect in front. 

Restaurant and luncheon frocks con- 
tinue to be exploited in dark or neutral 
shades, and this idea is likely to continue 
through the spring. This fashion has 
found tremendous favour with the Parisi- 
enne, and it must be confessed that with 
the small hats which are never (in the 
very nature of things cannot be) dressy, 
the dark shades are much more appro- 
priate. Some few of the foreigners in 
Paris,—the Austrians and the Russians, 
who are always’ well-gowned,—have 
adopted light gowns for luncheon wear. 
For instance, one well-known Russian 
countess, who has lived in Paris for years, 
was lunching the other day garbed in 
white velvet heavily trimmed with lace. 

First and foremost, among the spring 
fabrics, so important as to deserve men- 
tion above all others, are the taffetas. 
These, according to Gaillot Guinot, who 
has already sold them by the hundreds of 
yards to Paquin, Chéruit, Worth and 
Callot, are to be the mainstay of the 
spring; plain taffetas, Roman striped 
taffetas, Scotch plaids, and taffetas bro- 
caded with grenadine figures, ‘“broché 
ajour” as the French have it. This 
latter is the newest and the most dis- 
tinctive motif of the new weaves, and 
satins, chiffons and crépe de Chines are 
brocaded with thin gauzy roses or large, 
splashing camelias. In the taffetas, the 
pattern that has been most in demand 
is an all black, plain ground with a large 
black grenadine rose design. 


Before the dawn of a new season 


(Continued from page 57) ; 
In addition to the taffetas, there are 


quantities of crépes and crepons, very 
crinkly, in both silk and cotton, plain, 
printed and brocaded. In the crépes, 
there is a delicious, supple thing called 
crepe Isis, and a thicker crépe de Chine 
with an effective conventionalized Egyp- 
tian design, printed in dark, rather than 
brilliant, colours upon a white ground. 
Whether or no this means that Egypt is to 
be inspiration for the spring modes, it is 
difficult to tell, 

In the printed materials, one must note 
that the white ground printed in black 
or in colour is the distinctive note, that 
the rose motif in large, stunning figures 
is used for the more gorgeous of the fab- 
rics, while the materials for morning and 
for afternoon wear are in small, precise 
designs. A charming length of white 
crépe de Chine, checked with hair stripes 
of dark blue, over which groundwork were 
scattered tiny dark red art nouveau flowers, 
was shown as one of the successes. 

Very popular is the design called 
“Scattered Nosegays.”’ This is used on 
satins, crépes, and chiffons, and consists 
of tiny bouquets of roses, scattered over 
a plain ground, the bouquets joined by 
wide undulating lines of satin woven into 
the groundwork. On the crépes and 
satins, the roses are embroidered in dif- 
ferent coloured silk and on the chiffons, 
they are brocaded in several different 
coloured metal threads. This use of 
metal threads, launched last fall, is now 
chiefly confined to chiffons or net grounds, 
and blues, greens, mauve and rose are 
used with lavish hand in one and the same 
pattern. 

Among the other silks in use are ben- 
galines and silk reps, with very little 
difference between these, though the 
former is somewhat coarser in rib and 
more supple in texture; foulards, and 
shantungs, with what is called a silk 
tweed, a very durable and close-woven 
form of surah used for suitings. 

For trimmings, quantities of two-inch 
wide, heavy, gros-grain ribbons have been 
sold. These are plain, printed in a 
brilliant pompadour rose pattern, and 
some few printed in colours, the pattern 
then overcast with a tiny velvety rib. 
Roman striped or “bayadére” taffetas 
and bengalines in sash widths. have been 
ordered by all the houses, and yards 
upon yards of Scotch plaids. 

In suitings for the tailor-mades, there 
are fine serges, and garbardines, though, 
as a matter of fact, the order should be 
reversed. Dark navy blue is still the 
colour par excellence, with many checked 
and striped summer weights of velour 
de laine, known by the name of “ vergogne 
glacé.”” These latter materials in a 
camel’s hair finish surface have been or- 
dered for wraps and travelling coats. 

Cotton materials follow the same gen- 
eral tendencies of the silks and wools, in 
fact are but reproductions in cotton of the 
wool fabrics. There is a close-woven, 
tiny-ribbed mercerized suiting, called cot- 
ton garbardine. This is to be used in 
place of the ordinary linens of other sea- 
sons. There are natural coloured shan- 
tungs printed in bright blue, green or 
scarlet flowers. For tub gowns there are 
crepons in white embroidered in colour 
for the blouse and sold with plain white 
for the skirts, with some few fantasy 
weaves of crépes inset with open-work, or 
ribbed with a cotton velvet. These are 
Rodier weaves, one of Mr. Rodier’s pets, 
upon which theme he each year produces 
some effective and ‘always attractive 
variation. ' 

Hats, so the milliners say, are to be a 
little larger. The first of the spring hats 
for morning wear are made with high 
turn-back brims, practically cuffs of soft 
straw, chip or tagal, and unlined “stock- 
ing” crowns of surah or moire. One at- 
tractive little model from the Maison 
Virot was in dark blue chip straw, the cuff 
brim turned back in three rounded por- 
tions. This hat fitted tight to the head 
and was pulled on and set firmly with- 
out hatpins. Other popular shapes are 
the bowler with narrow brim slightly 
flaring; a small, modified version of the 
peach basket shape, and some high 
crowned, walking hats, which, if they 
were not considerably narrower than 
such hats, might be called sailors. 
Harper’s Bazar 
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Puzzled Over 


the Income Tax? 


If you are, get the March number of 
Hearst’s Magazine. 


In three pages the first simple, under- 
standable explanation of the new Income 
Tax Law is offered. 


Written by no less authority than B. C. 
Forbes and pronounced complete by the 
government, the article will shed light on 
the questions that have been bothering 
you. Get March Hearst’s today. 


Any News Stand — 15 Cents 


Hearst’s Magazine 


New York City 


119 West 40th Street, 


For March, 1914 








| for reducing the “double” chin. 








“ECT CORSET 


make, name orstyle 
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PERFECT CO 














Mrs. Adair 


INVIGORATING THE SKIN 
RESTORES YOUTHFUL COMPLEXION 
By bringing new life and blood into the tissues and 
= muscles of the face and neck, lines and hollows are removed 
Ganesh Forehead Strap ($4, $3) #24 the bloom of a natural complexion returns. 
Jeon tna reacties SIMPLE HOME METHODS 


After many years of study and experience, Mrs. Adair perfected 





her Ganesh Methods which naturally rejuvenate the skin and tissues. Full directions for practising | 


these methods accompany her preparations. 


GANESH PREPARATIONS EFFECTIVE 


The following will be mailed upon receipt of price: Ganesh Muscle Developing Oil, rernoves lines | 
and hollows, $1; Eastern Balm Cream, excellent for rough skins and chapped faces, 75c; Diable Skin | 


Tonic, closes pores, reduces puffiness, 75c; Ganesh “Juno,” for rounding out the neck and increas- 


| ing and firming the bust, $1.25; Eyelash and Eyebrow Ointment, makes them long, dark 
and glossy, $1; Marvelle Eye Drops, clears, brig‘itens and whitens, $1. 25. 


PERSONAL SALON TREATMENTS are given in the New York Salon by Mrs. 
Adair’s English Assistants, at $2.50 each, or less by the course. 
A Free copy of Mrs. Adair’s Lecture Book Awaits Your Kind Request 


557 FIFTH AVE., 


Tyzterit? NEW YORK, 2:n0%: % Yrs 2%; Ga 
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Exclusive styles i in Social Stationery 


\ Wedding Invitations, Announcements 
I and Thé dansant Cards 
Monograms and Heraldic Dies 
Bontecpiates 
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Willow trom F rance 
|For the 


Riverview Chair 


ported French willow is 
used in its construction. 

























Without 
Cushion $5.00 


$6.00 with Cushion 


(Covered in plain Denim or 

imported Cretonne) 

An introductory price to sequels you 
with MINNET WILLOW FURNITURE. 
Invitingly spacious and comfortable, the 
Riverview is a chair that harmonizes with 
the lounge spirit of your Summer home. 
It has a convenient * tacle for maga- 
zines etc., at the side. e seat is 20x20 
inches, and the back ‘3 24 inches high. The . 
price is F.O.B. New York. Stained any 


color $1.00 extra. 
AULA AAT NLT 


Utilize the MINNET complimentary service 
in furnishing your Bungalow or Summer Resi- 
—. vExpert suggestions will be gladly sent 

regard to willow furnishings. Send for free 
booklet which is replete with artistic designs. 


Minnet & Co. 


(Established 1898) 
Manufacturers of 
High Grade Willow Ware 
362 Lexington Avenue 
Bet. 40th and 41st Streets, NEW YORK 
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TROUSSEAUX 


NOVELTIES FROM PARIS 


17-19 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Hickson 


' Presents | 
Monday, March 2nd, 1914 
and following days 


PARIS MODELS 


Gowns 
Tailored Frocks 
Hats Parasols Etc. 


Reflecting every change of interest shown for the 
Spring and Summer Season 


FIFTH AVENUE 
At Fifty-Second Street New York 




































Model Your Figure With a 


odel 


TRADE MARK 


Oa Ee <A AA 
brassié¢re 


ODEL Brassieres fit 

and befit the wearer. 

They are designed to meet 

every demand of the Fash- 

ionable Woman. You ob- 

tain a greater degree of style 

and trimness in your gown 

when you wear a Model 

Brassiere, the only Brassiere 

that combines luxury with 

~ necessity. 

Model Brassieres win the 

hearts of all women who 

wear them. Priced within the reach of all. Styled in such 

a wide variety of fastenings, even the most fastidious will 
have no trouble in being satisfied. 

Extra large arm shields; removable rustless boning; “flap” 


covering rustless hooks and eyes, and our personal guarantee — 
these are the commendable features of Model Brassieres. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us for 
beautiful catalogue illustrating over 30 brassieres. 


Price 50 Cents to $6.00 the Garment 


Model Prassiere Go. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Brooklyn 








Night life 


HE night life of London is chang- 

| ing. There seems little doubt 
that within the next year or so 
Piccadilly Circus after 1 a. m. will not 
be populated solely by the Winged 
Archer, the bobbies, and the yellow fog, 
that people will not be turned out of the 
restaurants by the inexorable 12.30 
a. m. curfew to drive sadly off to their 


| homes in Pimlico, Mayfair or South 


Kensington with a bad case of indiges- 
tion and a worse case of frayed-out nerves. 
It may even come about that the Parisian, 
his mind full of the Place de l’Opera’s 
lights, will cease to laugh in amused fash- 
ion at London; that the German, accus- 
tomed to the night life of Berlin—the 
“liveliest” city on the Continent to-day, 
by the way—will cease to sneer, and even 
the American, fresh from Broadway, will 
not feel as if he had been treated like a 
child. And if the change does come 
about it will all be due to the night clubs 
which so fascinate London now. 

Fifteen years ago there was an epi- 
demic of night clubs of a gaudy and 
tawdry character, where the male habi- 
tués were, to say the least of it, mixed, 
and where the female frequenters were 
entitled hardly even to the adjective 
“doubtful.” These perished, and justly 
so, at the hands of the police. 


Meeting the tango demand 


London is cosmopolitan, though, and its 
travelled society is tired of being put 
to bed at what the County Council 
thinks a repectable hour, sick of being 
treated in nursery fashion. Within the 
last three months at least three night 
clubs have been established which are 


| comparable to any New York or Parisian 
| restaurant, and in addition have the 


virtue of being perhaps more orderly, 
and maybe a bit more exclusive. From 


| five to six hundred persons eat and dance 


every night in these three places alone, 
and their membership rolls include many 


| titles. Their popularity is constantly 
increasing and no one could gainsay the 








go 


fact that they have satisfied an urgent 
demand. In fact night clubs play now 
such an important part in London’s after- 
theatre hours, that the managers of the 
big hotels and restaurants in the West 
End are getting very nervous about the 
situation. 

Only a short time ago the London Hotel 
Keepers’ Association held a meeting to 
discuss this problem—how to meet the 
new competition that has arisen with 
the tango craze and the tendency of 
society to “wake up.”’ Formerly people 
would put up with a rushed supper after 
the theatre when there was no alterna- 
tive, but now that the smart clubs offer a 
supper at any hour, with additional at- 
traction of dancing and music, guests 
naturally leave the hotels. The grills of 
the Savoy, Romanos, the Carlton, the 
Piccadilly, the Cecil and Prince’s are 
feeling the effects. The hotel keepers 
are anxious that the London County 
Council shall yield them further privileges 
in the matter of closing. As it is at 
present they are forced to put out their 
lights at half past twelve on week nights, 
midnight on Saturday, and 10.45 on 
Sunday nights. “We don’t want to 
close the night clubs. They give the 
public something they could never obtain 
at a restaurant,” said one manager, “but 
still we believe in live and let live, and we 
certainly don’t think there is any reason 
why properly conducted restaurants 
should not be able to remain open until 
at least two in the morning.” 


The smartest night clubs 


From without, the night clubs are 
merely ordinary sombre-looking buildings 
—regular grim London houses. There 
are no glaring lights, there is no noise on 
the sidewalk, there is no sound of revelry 
pouring out from within. But inside 
they are white with light and gleam with 
gold and mirrors and crystal. Easily 
the smartest of them all is Murray’s in 
Beak Street just off Regent Street. 
Murray’s does not call itself a night 
club but a supper club, and its 400 mem- 
bers have been quite carefully selected. 

Naturally, there is a large proportion 
of the theatrical element, but interspersed 
with this is an almost equal proportion of 





in London 


society men and women, young men 
about town—and a goodly number of 
Americans. The American manager of 
the club has made it one of the most 
successful and interesting places jp 
London, and is backed by such well. 
known Englishmen as Sir Edward Stew- 
art Richardson who rode so successfully 
at the New York Show Horse this 
winter, George Grossmith the actor 
E. A. V. Stanley, a well-known master of 
hounds and lessee of that tomb of Oscar 
Hammerstein’s hopes, the London Opera 
House, and others equally well-known, 

Entrance to this club is on the street 
floor, where there are also rooms anda 
few supper-rooms; but the main dining. 
room and dancing floor is below—down 
as broad and imposing a staircase as the 
one at Stafford House. This great 
room—twelve hundred feet of dancing 
floor—is really beautiful. There is no 
bad taste about it, nothing gaudy, 
Its rich hangings and English oak pan- 
elling contrast delicately and harmoni- 
ously with the stuccoed ceiling. Of 
course there are an orchestra and various 
entertainers, among them tango dancers 
—London people don’t seem to be able 
to live without the tango. Upstairs 
there is a real ‘American bar” with a 
foot-rail and a bartender direct from 
Rector’s. He made an English “jour- 
nalist” a pousse café the other night and 
the scribe went into such ecstacies over 
this strange drink that he printed the 
recipe in one of the morning papers, 
There is nothing bohemian about this 
club, that is, so far as the adjective is 
applied to long hair, shabby dress and 
baggy trousers. It is the smartest of all 
the new night clubs. 


Some other smart clubs 


Two other clubs that compare favour- 
ably with Murray’s are the Lotus and the 
Four Hundred. The first of these is 
exactly opposite the Garrick Club, that 
gloomy, dignified shrine of the higher 
bohemianism—not a night club, but for 
actors, as its name indicates. The Lotus 
has a main salon designed by Percy Mac- 
quoid, one of the best known decorators 
in England. He has made a combina- 
tion of delicate apricot walls and old 
rose curtains. Gustave, who used to 
draw £3,000 a year as chef at the Savoy, 
now presides as the culinary genius at 
the Lotus. The night of the opening 
all bohemian London turned up and 
fought for places. Viscount Churchill, 
Arthur Bourchier, the Earl and Countess 
of Clonmell, Phyllis Monkman the 
Alhambra dancer, Princess Hatzfeldt, 
G. P. Huntley, Alfred Lester, Lady Juliet 
Duff, Lady Sybil Grant, Ethel Levy, the 
erstwhile wife of George M. Cohan, 
Sir Sydney Greville and Lord Victor Paget 
were only a very few of the people present. 

The other one of these three smartest 
clubs is perhaps a little more sedate— 
whisper it, perhaps a little less lively— 
than the first two. This is the Four 
Hundred. Perhaps because it is in Bond 
Street and more “‘ western” it has aa air 
of dignity. The flunkeys at the Lotus 
outshine in splendour their brothers of 
Bond Street; the latter are well enough 
uniformed, but there is no buff or silver 
or blue. They dance at the Four Hun- 
dred, but they do not dance with the 
same vim and vigour as they show at Mur- 
ray’s. A girl steps into the middle of the 
rather deserted floor, hunches her shoul- 
ders, sways her body to and fro, snaps her 
fingers, and commences to sing through 
her nose. This is rag-time, but the Four 
Hundred apparently does not seem to 
like rag-time. It is a “swank” club, 
but the young Duchess of Sutherland, 
who strolled in, the other night, tall and 
regal in a black opera cloak and a white 
osprey in her hair, to watch Phyllis 
Monkman dance the tango, seemed as if 
she was always about to yawn. Ethel 
Levy, who turned up the same night with 


Lord Portarlington, was a bit more intet- _ 


ested, and Lord and Lady Cholmondeley, 
who were seated at one of the comfortable 
side tables, sank back luxuriously on the 
heavily cushioned seat, whose black and 
pink upholstering contrasts so vividly 
with the ubiquitous white paint, and 
seemed intensely interested. Lady Chol- 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Invalid Delicacies 


Thousands of them, can 
be economically and easily 
prepared with Liebig. 
They are appetizing 
and health restoring 
because Liebig, besides 
having food properties, increases 
the capacity of the system to absorb 
P”” nourishment from other foods. It is 
pure, rich, beef-goodness. Ask for 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 
with blu> signature across the labal 
Beautiful Spoons Practically Free 











Send us the metal cap from 
Liebig jar and 10 cents for i 
bouillon spoon or a tea spoo 
Send one hy with 20c. for rr 
table s; 

aie Dept. A 
CORNEILLE DAVID & CO. 

9 North Moore St. 


New York : 
ew Yor _ a 

















Rave Ur EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 





— tight-Atting or new shoes feel 


DA Sold everywhere, 25 cts. 
Do not accept any substitute. 


TRIAL PA 
B.. s pinch FREE sent by mail. Stee 











Foot-Ease. +> ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy,N.Y. 





fectly fitting clothes. 


It’sd You 


it while you have it in mind. 





Reproduces your exact figure. 
at your dressmaker’s. Relieves you of personal 
fittings. Assures perfect fit. Makes your time your 
own. Or you may study your own figure. 
your own gowns. Fit yourown back. Drape your 
own skirt. Change unbecoming lines. Have per- 





Preasorm 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


Permits you, or your dressmaker to study the subject of pro 
er draping, fit and effect, in quiet, cool deliberation, and the 
admiration attained by the well gowned woman ts yours. 


Simply inflate PNEU FORM inside of fitted waist- 
and-hip lining to reproduce any figure. 
to skirt length. Packs away in small box base. 

Woman’s greatest time and labor saver since 
invention of the Sewing Machine. 

BOOKLET “IT’S YOU ” on request. 


The Pneumatic Dress Form Co. 
557 Fifth Ave., (Near 46th St.) New York 


Represents you 


Make 


Adjustable 


Write for 








For March, 1914 
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Mme. METRA 


Scientific 


Corset Maker 


Perfect fitting cor- 
sets modelled and 
made to meet the 
needs of the in- 
dividual figure; 
healthful, com- 
fortable, fashion- 
able corsets built 
with an excess of 
care and zeal. 
Let us make your 
corsets and you 
will be pleased. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
} 11 West 46th St., New York City | 


plete without a 
Bath.Sun-dial orGazing Bike 
These and other Charming Bits 
are Illustrated inour Gi 

which also 


GALLOWAY TERRA COITA ©. 





7ALNUT ST, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Oniginal G6xclustve 
Designs 


| pete Wash Fabrics are eagerly 
sought by women everywhere because 
of the original designs that year after year add 
tothe vogue for these fabrics. 


Last season many of the most original Bontex fabrics 
were exhausted before the season was half over. 


Ask your dealer now to show you his advance exhibit. 
Notice the many different kinds of exquisite wash 
materials in which you can get exclusive Bontex designs. 


10,000 of the best Dealers carry 


Wash Fabrics 


Look for the name BONTEX on the selvage 





If the name is not there the goods are mad Bontex —. 
Rich Bontex Matelasse— Bontex Novelty Ratine— Crepe 
lew in wash fabrics printed; in great vogue imported 
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~ 
Superb Exhibit of 
Early Spring Models 


Many new striking style ideas and ad- 
vanced fashion thoughts are displayed 
in this splendid Spring Exhibit of 
selected modes for women of refined, 
cultivated taste. Every gown, every 
corset, every hat, is chosen because of 
its distinctiveness. 


é Builders of 

Gowns and Parisian Models 
Whether you prefer the very extreme 
foreign conceits, or a more conservative 
American adaptation, we promise to 
please you. Moderate prices. 


We Satisfy 
Discriminating Patrons 


Ready-to-Wear Gowns, all fashioned 
and finished with the highest degree of 
skill, — all made to express the best 
that Paris may produce. 
Exclusive Millinery 
Wade Corsets 


1732 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











| asa snake and as strong asa lion. 
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Night life 


mondeley used her lorgnette incessantly— 
| she is extremely short sighted; Lord 
| George confined his outlook to one eye, 





| as due to a recent accident on the hunt- 
| ing field he wears a black patch over 
| the other orb. 
These three clubs (as I have said) are 
the smartest in London. There are 
| others, but not so “ top hole,” not so a la 
mode. Perhaps next to Murray’s, the 
Lotus and the Four Hundred, comes the 
Cabaret in Heddon Street—a club which 
imagines itself a sort of a Futurist clique, 
and promises the real bohemia, a whiff 
of the glories of Montmartre and the Place 
Pigalle. Madame Strindberg, wife of the 
Norwegian novelist, is the presiding genius 
—and they say it is really not her fault 
that the police raided the place last spring. 


An odd “bohemian” cabaret 


The cabaret is a messy sort of affair; 
its walls abound in Futurist and post- 
impressionistic sketches and carvings 

| supposed to be very vigourous, but which 
after all must be extremely easy to make 
—most of them modifications of the 
gargoyles on Notre Dame. There is a 
stage with curtain and footlights, and on 
Sundays and special nights there are big 
| programs. The last time I was present, 
there was a “special Russian night” 
and the audience was treated to excerpts 
from an unsuccessful opera of Ruben- 
stein’s with piano accompaniment. It 
wasn’t badly done, but if you can imagine 
“The Ring” in a big drawing-room you 
can approach the idea. There are little 
boxes at the back of the room where 
private tea or supper parties can be held 
and of course there is dancing—‘“‘ tango 
champagnes” in the afternoons also. 
The cabaret club modestly calls itself 
“The Cave of the Golden Calf.” 

After all, one of the brightest and most 
cheerful places in London is the Cosmo- 
politan Artists’ Club with 5,000 members 
drawn from many classes of society. 
It was established three years ago by 
Jack May, the American who now man- 
ages Murray’s, and has descended into 
the hands of another successful Ameri- 
can, -Vaughan Read. There is nothing 
swank about the Cosmo—no “putting on 
side.” It is'a’real bohemian club, American 





| chorus girls, American newspaper ‘corre- 
| spondents, men about town, as well as lords 


and dukes, all belong to the “Cosmo.” 


The “Cosmo” is a success 


The “Cosmo” has a main floor supper 
room with the best collection of contem- 
porary theatrical pictures in London, 
and “ordinary teashop prices” (against 
the higher charges of the Lotus, Murray’s 
and the Four Hundred). Upstairs there 
is a big dance hall, and, below ground, 


(Continued from page go.) 
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another. The Cosmopolitan is certainly 
one of the most successful night clubs in 
London and about the great-grandfather 
of them all. It put its seal on the tango 
and made it popular in London. Its 
approval seems to be necessary before any 
new song can become popular in the Em- 
pire’s capital. It is thoroughly bohemian 
but it is never disorderly. With the 
Athenaeum Club in Pall Mall, the 
“Cosmo” has one and only one point of 
similarity. It has the strictest rule that 
no members are allowed to bring in 
guests. You have to belong to get in. 

Another club in London is the Astor in 
Lisle Street just off Leicester Square, an 
unsavoury sort of place where the men, 
mostly army officers, are rather distin- 
guished looking, but the women—oh! 
Still others are two notorious places in 
Greek Street, Soho, and a club in Endell 
Street familiarly known as the “ Burglar’s 
Rest.” There are still others, but they 
are about in the same class, and figure 
but slightly in the night life, unless per- 
chance some young waster stops by for 
an hour or two before getting his break- 
fast of ham and eggs in a cabmen’s 
shelter in St. James’ Park. 


London insists on late hours 


The night clubs have attracted enor- 
mous attention in London this year. 
Special articles have been written about 
them, cartoons of them are published 
in the papers, one play at least—“‘The 
Night Hawk”’—has been written around 
them. They are the subject of criticism 
on some sides, but all in all, London 
seems to want them. Practically all 
of them are run on the lines of legiti- 
mate clubs; that is, to gain an entrance 
you must become a member. In the 
lowest grade clubs the entrance fee runs 
anywhere from 2s. to 5s., while to join 
Murray’s you must put up 5 guineas. Of 
course the reason for the entrance fee 
and the membership is obvious—to avoid 
police interference, which, by the way, it 
is only fair to say is never feared by the 
best among the clubs. The prices for 
food and wines necessarily vary. In 
the smart clubs they are fairly high, 
while at the “‘Burglar’s Rest”’ you can 
get a very appetising sandwich and a stein 
of beer for something under tenpence. 

In addition to the hotel and restaurant 
proprietors the theatrical managers are 
taking considerable interest in the night 
clubs, figuring that more people would 
go to the theatre at night—and also 
that those who do go would not leave 
their seats before the performance is over 
— if they were sure of getting something 
to eat later without being turned into 
the streets just as they have finished the 
first mouthful. 





Fencing thés dansants! 


ASHINGTON  has_ developed 
an entirely new version of the 
thé dansant. Like every city 

in the country, the capital has gone danc- 
ing-mad and the music of the thé dansant 
is loud in the land. Perhaps naturally 
enough, other forms of exercise are being 
taken up by the dancers; for to be a 
really proficient and indefatigable expo- 
nent of the dance one must be as supple 
Grace 
also being a requisite, the most popular 
athletic exercise at present is fencing. 


| Everyone who may goes to the Fencing 


Club and practices with the foils for a 
certain period every day. Fencing and 
dancing? Why not combine the two 
rival pleasures, asked a débutante and lo, 


| the problem of making both ends of the 


day meet was solved, in the fencing thés 
dansants held once a week at the club 
and as many afternoons as possible at 
some of the larger private houses. The 
British Embassy, which has a very large 
ball room, is frequently the scene of these 
jolly fencing dances. 

With the interest in this new sport has 


| come up the mooted question of costume. 


| 


Lady Spring-Rice, wife of the British 
Ambassador, one of the foremost advo- 
cates of the use of the foils, clings to the 
traditional velvet skirt, plain silk waist 
and white fencing vest. Other feminine 
fencers. however, wear the fencing bloom- 


g2 


ers with loose silk blouses on the order of 
the conventional middy blouse. Mrs. 
Chester Barnett, who was Miss Katherine 
Brown, cousin of Mrs. William R. Hitt, 
led five other fencers in the Grand Salute 
at the opening thé dansant of the Fencing 
Club. They all wore blue velvet bloom- 
ers, heavy silk crepe blouses of the same 
shade of blue, with soft rolled collars and 
American Beauty colour silk ties. The 
fencing vests were of white broadcloth, 
with hand-embroidered hearts. 

His Excellency the French Ambassa- 
dor offered a bronze trophy for the best 
fencing in the Club and the prize was 
eagerly competed for. The four fencing 
thé dansants given in February were great 
successes. Mrs. Robert Thompson, wife 
of the President of the Club, acted as host- 
ess for the first of the club dances, Lady 
Spring-Rice was the second hostess, Mrs. 
Franklin Roosevelt, wife of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, was third, and the 
fourth of the February hostesses was 
Mrs. Henry F. Dimock. During March 
Mrs. Henry Breckinridge and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hitt, the former Katherine Elkins, 
will play the part of hostesses. Among 
the young women who are enthusiastic 
fencers and who are winning many con- 
verts and much praise are Miss Betty 
Rogers, Miss Doris Hayward, Miss Mary 
Drain, Miss Margaret Breckinridge, and 
Miss Ruth Bliss. 

Har per’s Bazar 
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——— Moonlit Sea 


Right in the 
circle of your 
OWN HOME 
and FIRE- 
SIDE! 
“Driftwood 
Crystals” 
No one can 
really know the 
— surpassing 
beauty of the effects obtained by sprin- 
kling a pinch of DRIFTWOOD CRYSTALS 


upon the red-hot coal or wood embers in 


The Open Fireplace! 


In an instant a magic shift of vari-colored light 
appears, ever changing like a kaleidoscope— 
green, blue, yellow, gold, old rose! The room is 
flooded and you are entranced with the melting 
green glory of the sea-strewn moonlight! The 
languishing blue of the sea-reflected Italian sky! 
The yellow of the passionate summer's sun 
piercing the crest of the rising wave! The lurid 
gold of the dying sunset rippling on the bosom 
of the sea like a mantle! The old rose tints that 
pave the way to night and darkness on the deep! 
Make your fireside a place of Romance! 
Make the evening at home wonderful! 
DRIFTWOOD CRYSTALS are sold in one 
pound boxes that last indefinitely. The regular 
price is $2.00 per box. Special price to those 
answering this advertisement, $1.00. This offer 
islimited. Money back if not as represented. Hand- 
some little Birthstone and Memory Book sent free. 


Driftwood Crystal Co., itd, tne 
QUICK RELIEF FOR SUFFERERS FROM 


BUNIONS 


10 Days Free Trial. Write 
today and get our 10 days free 
trial offer of the guaranteed 


FISCHER 
BUNION PROTECTOR 


Relieves instantly—keeps 

ehoes in shape—over 

250,000 sufferers ben- 

efitted. Get 

it on free 
trial—no pa 

if —— 4 

Send size of shoes 

50c Post Paid and if for right or 

left foot. 


THE FISCHER MFG. CO. 
123 Mayer Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





































= Scowl 
Don’t Frown 


Wrinkles and crows-feet are simply bad 
habits—they’re only skin deep and are 
easily lost by using 


B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators 


Harmless—simple and easy to use—work while you 
sleep. Why look old? Two styles —FROWNERS 
for between the eyes—ERA'ICATORS for lines in 
the face. Either in 25c, 50c and $1.00 boxes at 
drug and department stores. If your dealer cannot 
Supply you we will by mail postpaid on receipt of 
price. 


B.&P. CO. (Two Women), 1790 E. 68th St., Cleveland, 0. 


Ensnare the Glories of the | 





























Conducted 


European Tours 


3 All Countries 
DE POTTER TOURS CO. (Est. 1879) 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 


£ 
Boarding School 


_ What these two words mean to your 
girl or boy! 

Are you having difficulty in finding 
your wants amply supplied ? 

Would you like to know of a school 
which will meet the requirements of 
your boy or girl ? 

Why not write us? We can aid 
you in the selection of the right school. 

We neither ask nor accept fees. This 
service is free of expense to applicant 
and school alike, 











In writing it is essential to give 
—age of pupil, location, tuition 


and kind of school desired. 











Cosmopolitan Educational Club 


Room 1243 








NAIAD 


to every woman of delicacy 
and refinement. own. 
They are free from rubber, can be quickly 

sterlized in boiling water. In all sizes to fit every 





“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely 
Woman is Cleanliness” 








Waterproofed 
Dress pes 
Shields Skirt Protector 
are the final assurance A necessary hygienic 
of cleanliness and sweet- protection to the 
ness. They are a necessity snug fitting a 


under. t 
t insures the longer life of tee dress 
skirt.  Fastened so they cannot shift out of 

requirement. place. . 


All Stores, or Sample Sent 





Two Sizes—50c; 65c 


on Receipt of 25 Cents. 

NAIAD WATER- NAIAD DRESS 
PROOFED SHEETING SHIELD BRASSIERE 
The Standard, W: The Newest, Coolest, 

Impervious Form-Moulding Garment 


The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs. 
101 Franklin Street, New York 

















Mrs. Pankhurst’s Autobiography 


is an intimate, personal story of the fight for 
the rights of women told by the earnest leader 
of the militants herself. Whether you believe 
in her principles or not you should read what 
she says. You believe in women at least. 


Start Mrs. Pankhurst’s life story in the March 
issue now on the news stands. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


119 West 40th Street New York City 










| Protector 
and Cleanser of ex- 
ceptional merit that 
softens the skin and 
prevents dryness 
after exposure to 
wind and cold. Pre- 
ferred by refined 
women because 
It does not grow hair. 





| au GORLIER 














NEW TO AMERICAN 
LADIES 

This Famous French Emollient 
Water does the work of both 
Cold Creams and Massage 
Creams without clogging the 
pores, containing grease or 
needing harsh massaging. 





3 francs in Paris—75c in New York 


IS SOLD BY 
Riker-Hegeman Stores 
Stern Bros. 
Gimbel Bros. 


Macy's 
Wanamaker's 
McCreery’s Lord & Taylor's 
Liggett’s Park & Tilford 
Fred’k Loeser’s Abraham & Strauss 


Send 12¢ for trial size of Eau Gorlier Emol- 
‘tent Water, Face Powder and Complexion 
Soap to Hy. ¥. Roussel, Inc., Importers, 
1263 Broadway. 








Try it at our expense. 
Write today. 
The DeMeridor Co. | 
18 Johnes Street 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. ~ 


CREME 


DE MERIDOR 


GCREASELESS 


A Skin 


25 & 50c. 








This 
Modish 
Undervest 


Smart and pretty. 
Daintily made in 
Batiste to the re- 
quired length and fin- 
ished with point 
d’esprit $1.00 


Spring 
Catalogue 

of latest styles in 
muslin underwear in- 
cluding Italian Silk 
and Crepe de Chine 
6° rments. Also 

louses superior in 
make and material. 
Prices reasonable. 
Every article made to 
your individual order. 


MISS PRIEST’S INDIVIDUAL SHOP 
100 Boylston St. Room 615 Boston 



















































119 West 40th Street New York City [= 





For March, 1914 


\ 509 Fifth Avenue 





wrote a well-known New York Society Matron of the 


ARDEN SKIN TREATMENT BOX $3 


The first and only complete combination of arations,for home 
skin treatment, put up in a strong METAL Box beautifully ja- 

anned in a delicate pink, offered at the exceptionally low sum of 
8300. The box is compact, and is divided into convenient com- 
partments. It contains a quartet of the foremost NETIAN 


ng 

nourishing the skin, keeping it 
VENETIAN PORE OREAM, for reducing enlarged pores, refining the 

skin and eliminating blackheads and other blemishes. 

In addition this Box contains generous samples of Rose Color, 
Venetian Muscle Developing Oil, Venetian Flower Powder, and 
Venetian Lille Lotion. Full directions accompany each box.~ Sent 
on receipt of $3.00 to which add 25c for Expressage. 


Complexion Treatments at the Arden Salon D’oro $2.00 
Write for book, ‘““The Quest of the Beautiful” 


, “Just what I have always wanted” \ 
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4’ go to the great won- 
* derlands of the North— ¢ 


PY 
2 NORWA\ 
The people, their customs, the swirl- 
ing Fjords, the glaciers—a vacation 
unique. Best Route, Expert Advice. 
Address 
Scandinavian Tourist Bureau 
18 Broadway pea New York 










































Footwear that lends the essential chic 





Shoes and buckles from Cammeyer 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


To the many friends and patrons of the house of Ruszits, to 






past patrons of Aitken, Son & Co., and to our new friends 





to be, we take great pleasure in announcing the opening of our 


















DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY SALON 


: “a e — ee The oblong slipper buckles A very brilliant effect can The shape and the desi 

Under the direction of are newer than the square or be obtained from the buckles _ of this aan as slipper teste ; 

round shapes and have thead- in which the rhinestones are are unusually effective, the 

; seutege of being very becom- set in solid lines. Oblong- irregular outline adding a noy- 

> R A R H ing. hinestone buckles set shaped buckles with the elfeature. This pair with the 

j | in aluminum can be bought for rhinestones set in platinoid rhinestones set in aluminum 
$7.00. sell for $10.00. sell for $12.00. Fs 

who so successfully conducted the dressmaking department 


for Aitken, Son & Co. i 


Here are now being shown the latest Paris fashions in Frocks, 
Hats and Blouses for Spring and Summer wear—the em- 


bodiment in Summer fabrics of the ideas of Margaret Smith. 


Unusual because of their originality—but an originality that 





For the street, there are the Imported fine The tango enthusiast will revel 
patent leather colonial slippers with white buckskin in black satin cothurnes with low 
the Cuban LXV heel, which cost shoes with Cuban military heels. Price $5.00. 


is charming in its daintiness. 


ial 3 x. 7 - av , " *1 $6.50 and the broadcloth spats in heels and pearl A dressy walking boot has 
Designs that will win their way to your heart through their light vo for “ye Se} pivehings buttons, price, patent leather combined with the 
sefined and tasteful style. to match can aught for $1.00. $8.50. — A he Cuban LXV heel. 


ae a nee 


Dainty Creations for Every Occasion in styles that are 


stamped with distinction. 





GENERAL MANAGER 


LEO GRAHAM 


ForMERLY MANAGER, AITKEN, SON & Co. 
Many of the low shoes have the strap trim- The boudoir mules are delightfully frivolous 


THE RUSZITS COMPANY 
7 EAST 48T H STREET NEW YORK a Seapets nec en nag: ond rng Fre ot ade Fe in ‘len Toy a 


bought for $5.50. The imported lace clock silk for $5.50 a pair. 


te 























; | stockings sell for $3.50 a pair. The feet are sure to look well in these black 
4 The bronze kid evening slipperscanbe worn satin slippers trimmed with a filigree —- 
with almost any frock and are very dressy andorna ted with rhinest buckles. T 
— — . — —_ 7 a when elaborately beaded. They sell for $6.00, _ slippers sell for $5.00, the buckles for $6.00, and 
— a and the silk stockings for $2.00. the pure silk stockings for $2.00. 





The Bridal Number 


of the Bazar, issued next month, will prove very interesting to Newly- 
weds. The Bazar shopping service will prove very helpful in offering 
suggestions, or purchasing any article for the trousseau or the home. 
oh Miss Jarvis, Director, will give such orders her personal attention. 


HARPER’S BAZAR PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 
1100 Publishers’ Building, New York 










The black velvet fan gives a new The patent One of the newest styles of the 
— ar - —. | appearance to the familiar patent leather colonial one-button tongue, colonial slipper 
opera slipper and the imported cut slippers are in has been named the “Minaret.” 
steel buckles add a decorative good taste for the In patent leather or dull black kid, 
ish. The slippers sell for $5.00, street, and they with flexible sole and cut steel but- 
the fan for $1.50, and the buckles can be made very ton, it sells for $6.00, 
for $4.00. decorative by the The shirred satin fan com 
For the morning, the white buck- addition of cut transforms this satin slipper, w! 
skin pumps, with extension sole steel buckles. The may be further dressed up by rhine- 
and Cuban heel, are correct. They slipperscost $6.50, stone buckles. The slippers 
cost $6.50 and the pure silk stock- and the buckles for $5.00, the fans for $1.50, and the 
ings, $1.50. $6.00. buckles for $3.50. 






















































4 If You Are Growing Stout 


La Grecque Corset No. 4750 will give you 
close straight lines, and control flesh low 
down on thighs in perfect freedom and 
comfort 














from $5.00 


If You Want To Dance 


in perfect freedom and feel the assurance 
of close slim lines without hint of bulging 
or ridges, ask for La Grecque Corset No. 
C72T 









from $3.50 












Ask your dealer for 
La Grecque or write to 


VAN ORDEN CORSET CO. 
NEW YORK 











| 
| 
| 





For the street, the cut steel The curved sides of these An unusually handsome 
buckles are in better taste cut steel buckles make them pair of imported cut steel 
| than the rhinestones. Very very becoming and very com- buckles can be bought = 







ood-looking ones can be fortable to the woman with a $9.50 in the new fashiona' 
| ee as low as $5.50 a pair. highinstep. Price $6.50. oblong shape. 


94 Harper's Bazar 






























Floors Look Beautiful, Seem Larger 
When They’re Waxed 


Beautify your floor. Reflect your furniture very, very softly in it. 
See it richen. Notice how your room seems somehow to grow larger 
through /ustre. 

Do it by using Old English, the floor wax that brings gentle radi- 
ance, lustrous beauty, to your floor—the foundation of beauty in your 
home. For Old English is made principally from imported waxes—one 
hard, the other soft—and is economical because it contains a// it can 
hold of the hard and costly kind of wax which makes it spread farther 
and 4st longer. 

It costs no more than other floor waxes, is less than half cost of varnish 
and shellac, and by many is considered more artistic than any other finish. 




















Old English doesn’t dull, doesn’t catch dust nor show scratches, and you can use it 
with or without any stain. 

It’s economical—for 60c will keep a large room smiling for a full six months. And it’s 
very easy to apply. Dealers, House Furnishing Departments (Druggists) sell it. 


Send for Free Sample and Our Free Book 


24 pages—new edition—“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care.” You’!! find 


lots in it to make housework easier. It tells about 





Finishing New Floors Cleaning and Polishing Finishing Furniture 

Finishing Old Floors Care of Waxed Floors Interior Woodwork 

Hardwood Floors Finishing Dance Floors Stopping Cracks 

Pine Floors Kitchen, Pantry and Removing Varnish, etc. 
Bathroom Floors 


For the Mansion—Nothing Richer 
For the Cottage—Nothing Cheaper 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 1915 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


—- 


a 




















The 
A. S. Boyle Co. 


1915 Dana Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send BOOK and 
FREE Sample so I may 
try Old English at home. 


Address 


i 


For March, 1914 


My dealer is 
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The Lining a Woman Can Trust 
The silk-woven Goetz Guarantee Label is the certifi- 


cate of lining-character. ‘Women of discemment 
have also learned that it usually signifies quality 
and finish in every detail of the garment. A 
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' 4 ° ° xt 
N Lining e 
W , y 
: is guaranteed for wear, and lends to any garment a distinc- + 
tion which will stand even the most critical gaze. When S 

& buying a_ready-to-wear coat or suit, whether lined with O41 
bd Satin or Peau de Cygne, always look for the Goetz label. Pe] 
-} GOETZ SILK MFG.CO., 148 Fifth Avenue, New York i 
\NZeaeawigigoau71a0umzisone?isonn 2 1a03r 2 La0mmzL 20g" | 
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PAVL POIRET. 


COVTVRIER 
AVENVE D’ANTIN 26 
FAVBS"HONORE 107 
A PARIS 


b Sad | 4 TELEPHONE : 575-80. 
‘Qe ; 4 Paris le 16 Novenbre 1913 


Meeste.re BWIJAMIN & JONES 
























Cher “onsteur, 





Je mis neureuk de vous envoyer sijourd’nul, en souverir 






de noe agréables conversations sur “Le Lusitania", come je teve- 






nets @’amérique, deux types de corsets «t deux types de noutieng- 






arse, Qe J'ai #tacdlie epécialement * votre intention, et qui 





- -@ependent tout & fait sux exigences ce la sode du moment. 





Je sate persuadé, que ces formes traitées dane le mer 















Veilleux tis@u dont vous avez l*exclusivité, doivent donner un 
résultat murprenent, Pour se part, je les feral porter & mer man- 
nequins, et toutes avs clientes les adopteront j’en suis convaincu, 

Je ne serais pas surprise que vous trouvies mprée des 
anéricaines, leg méneg mccdg * 

Je mule enchanté d‘avoir l"occasion de vous atre agré- 
able, et voue prie d'agréer, Cher Monsieur, l’expreseion de mes 
sentiments dietingués, SS es 

0 Mub>birt 


— 


Lirmportance de mon courrier mivblige «\ cmplover 1 daxtylagraphie. Vowillex wlexcuser 


‘COM when there is a logical unity 

between gown and corset, will the 
ensemble be one of beauty and expres- 
sion. 







This is the dominating principle of Monsieur Paul 
Poiret, acknowledged to be the greatest French designer 
and the most advanced exponent of women’s fashions. 


Monsieur Poiret, who only makes a corset to express 
the individuality of a costume, sees in 


BEX oue 


CORSETS 


should justify the interest of every woman - 
in the “Bien Jolie,” as a predominant example 


of “‘ The Corset that Conforms to the Costume.” 


The remarkable success met by our knitted tissue cor- 
set, the GRECIAN-TRECO, is without parallel. The 
fact that Poiret found the knitted Grecian-Treco fabric 
(made exclusively for us), to be superior to the French 
tricot, is best demonstrated by the fact that he is now 
using and unconditionally recommending the Grecian- 
Treco to his customers. 









Bien Jolie Corsets are made in widely varying styles, 
for the individual figure, typifying every special need and 
occasion. 


At leading shops. Write, giving dealer's name, 
for Style Book 


BENJAMIN & JOHNES 


67 BANK STREET NEWARK, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 
Bien Jolie Corsets and Brassieres 






a corset true to the individual type. The sig- 
nificance of Mons. Poiret’s commendation Pie 


Paul Poiret Writes: 


Translation 





Paris, November 18, 1913. 
Messrs. Benjamin & johnes, Newark, N. J. 

I take pleasure in advising that in recollection of our delightful conversations on 
the Lusitania, while coming back from America, I am sending you two models for 
corsets ; also two models for “soutien gorge” (bust supporters), which I have specially 
designed for you and which correspond to the latest cry in fashions just now. 

I am quite sure that Corsets and Brassieres worked out in the marvelous tissue 
(Grecian-Treco) of which you have the exclusive sale and distribution, will meet 
with very unusual favor. For my part, I will have them worn by my mannequins, 
and am convinced that they will at once be adopted by all my patrons. | feel sure 
they will meet with the same success among Americans. 

I am delighted to have had the opporiunity to be of some service to you and | 
beg you to accept my friendliest iemembrances and my kindest regards. 


(Signed) PAUL POIRET. 




































|)aneing Cors et 
LA Poiret Mode/ 

















It’s There 


But You Can’t Find It That Way 


Every cup of coffee contains a drug, caffeine, which forces the heart beyond the natural 
beat and does various other things to people. 


Some can stand it. 
Many cannot. 


If you suffer from any ailments arising from a nervous system out of balance, look carefully — 
at the Coffee. Weak eyes, heart, digestion or kidneys are common coffee troubles. Rheu- 
matism is frequently caused by it. Nervous prostration is one of the many ugly children of 


Coffee. 


Try the easy experiment of leaving it off ten days or two weeks and use well-made 
Postum. If you feel a gradual return of health, stick to it, and grow back into a well man 
or woman again. It pays to be well, and it’s more fun than most anything on this earth. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’? for POSTUM 


Postum now comes in two forms. 


Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 


Instant Postum—doesn’t require boiling. It is a soluble powder, a scant teaspoonful 
of which dissolved in a cup of hot water makes a delicious beverage instantly ! 


— grocers everywhere sell both kinds. 
































































